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The Asiatic Story BLUE TIGER Begins This Month 














Fresh—Authentic—Courageous 


Sais ARRY O’BRIEN 

By S came into the office 
i eg) a few days ago. 
Larry came all the 
way from Alaska, and it is 
his own story that he came 
to tell us about OurTpoor 
LIFE. 

“T want to tell you,” he 
said, “that since you took 
over Outdoor Recreation 
you're turning out the best 
sporting magazine in the country—and I read ’em all. 
Alaska nights are long, and a fellow has time to think. 
Yes sir, yours is the best . . . and | don’ t deal in hokum.’ 

The Editor offered Larry a cigar. ‘“Why is ours best?” 
he asked. 

“That don’t down me, Mr. McGuire,” 

“Then shoot,” said the Editor. 

“Well, first off, you people don’t deal in buncombe. 
Your stories ring true, they’re authentic... a little 
touch of fiction, humor, maybe, too; but not enough to 
make a he-man think he’s 
bought the Ladies Home 
Companion by mistake 
I’ve known man-sized out 
door magazines that ran 
everything to please a lady 
except a fancy needlew ork 
department. Yours isn’t 
like that. Under the pol- 
ish of your stories there’s 
something to remember 

take that Tembo, 
by the Burbridge fellow, 
for example. I'll never 
forget what Africa’s really 
like after reading that.” 
“Don’t you like thrills 
in your stories?” asked 
the editor. 

“Sure, but they’ve got 
to be real thrills that the 
author’s had, to make me 
feel’em. Like that Cald- 
well fellow who starts that 
Blue Tiger story in your 
magazine this month. 
That man’s faced death, 
and doesn’t have to use 
his imagination in writing about it. It isn’t “Man- killer, 
man-killer’ every other word with him, like it is with some 
of these high-grade literary heroes.” 

“What else?” said the Editor. 

“Well, now, your department editors. Colonel Whelen, 
for example. There’s more true dope about rifles— 
scientific dope put out so you can read it, mind you—in 
one column of Whelen’s than in five pages of gun stuff 
from any other man I know. That is, except Askins—he 
and a shotgun could be taken for twins. And you can see 
that before that fellow writes, he ¢hiaks—and when he 
writes he says what he thinks. No mollycoddle, this 
Askins. No palaver. But listen—do us all a favor—get 
Askins a new typewriter for answering correspondents 

with, will you?” 

“Hmmm,” said the Editor, 
making a note, “I’ve noticed 
his machine seems to have 
ways of its own. What else? 
How about our fishing stuff’’? 

“Well,” said Larry, ‘you 
publish the best of the lot 

this Ben Robinson fellow 
brings the fishing holes right 
down to the old arm chair 

. and this rampagin’ colt- 
buster, Lorin Hall, he’s a 





said Larry. 


BEN C. ROBINSON 


Who will have a story in the 
March issue. . he brings 
the fishin’ holes right down to 
the old arm chair,” Larry says 








powerful fishin’ writer. And 

. C. Grey—he don’t fool. 
And this fellow Jones seems 
to know all the facts there 
are about fish. But all of 
you magazines want to look 
out for these guys who've 
got to say some simple thing 
ten different ways before 
they’re satisfied they'll be 
paid enough space-rates for 
it. And say, I'll tell you 
a nook in your paper I always turn to—this Sas Lore 
by this Bevan fellow. I always did like the critters— 
to read about.” 











O you ever read our editorials?” asked the Edi- 
tor. ‘“Do I—" Larry banged his fist on the arm 
of the chair, ““—I sure do! That 15 bag limit campaign 
to help save the ducks?) And your bear protection stuff? 
And your defense of the Forest Service? Say, you chaps 
have the courage—no hokum in this now—you’ve got 
the guts’ No pussyfoot- 
ing when your editors sit 
down to sling theink . . .” 
The Editor changed the 
subject before Larry could 
begin throwing inkwells 
in his enthusiasm. ‘Do 
you know a trapper from 
Ruby, Alaska, named 
Harold L. Criger?” he 
asked. “He has a story 
in March called Sour- 
dough—rough stuff out of 
the true wilderness. It’s 
the inside story of the 
trapper’s life, apparently 
all wool and a yard wide. 
Criger wrote it and sent 
it to us with a note saying 
he didn’t suppose we'd 
want such crude stuff, and 
before we could get in 
touch with him he’d gone 
back into the far hinter- 
land for another two years. 
He doesn’t even know it’s 
being published.” 

“Don’t know him,” said 
Larry, ‘‘but if he picks up 
his mail once a year at 
Ruby, you can bet your poke he’s genuine. That place 
is North with a capital N. I'll look forward to that 
article in March. And say—that’s another thing I like 
about Ovutpoor Lire. It’s Fresh. mean by that, 
you re not stuck 1 in a rut like some of these banana-oil 
leaflets. You’ve got your weather eye out for new stuff, 
new sides of this outdoor field. Like those articles on 
the Custer fight, and these rip-roarin’ coon yarns of 
Nash Buckingham’s . . 

“In March,” said the Editor, 
coon and bird story that ever 
came from Nash Buckingham. 
It’s called T he Coaster. It'll 
wear?! ise vou. 

“No it won't,” said Larry. 
“Nothing that’s good — sur- 
prises me in OurTpoor LIFE. 
You people are fresh—authentic 

courageous! And those are 
the qualities I want in a 
magazine when the _ nights 
grow long and cold up around 
Juneau... Sure, I'll have 
another cigar . . . couple? ... 


Thanks .. 


HAROLD L. CRIGER 


Who calls for his mail every 
year ortwoat Ruby, Alaska. 
He wrote the authentic Saga of 
the trapper—‘Sourdough”’ — 
which will appear next month. 
It was 60 below zero on the 
Yannert when this picture was 
taken 


“we have the most novel 
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Johnson Motor Company Announces 


(the SEA-HORSES 


Entirely NEw Outboard Motors 
Embodying the iwo most Star- 
tling Developments in the his- 
tory of Outboard Motoring + ¢ - 


The two most startling develop- 
ments in the history of outboard 
motoring are embodied in John- 
son’s new outboard motors, the <4) 
Sea-Horses. The first is elimina- 
tion of exhaust noise and fumes; the second is 
starting with the certainty and ease of automo- 
bile starting. 

The latter achievement has been accomplished ¢ 
by a wonderful invention—the Johnson Release 
Charger. What the self starter is to the automobile the 
Release Charger is to outboard motoring. With this revo- 
lutionary system, SEA-HorsE motors start cold, start 
flooded, start always—and with no more physical effort 
than it takes to snap a whip! 

With the Johnson Underwater exhaust one speeds gaily 
along—free from the staccato noise and the fumes of the 
exhaust—conscious only of a new joy in water motoring. 
Among other outstanding developments that set the new 
Sea-HorssEs apart from all previous outboard motors 
and usher in a new day in water motoring are Rotary 
Valves for full charges at high speeds . . . Detachable 
Aluminum Cylinder Heads for high compression and 
cooler spark plugs... Straight Connecting Rods... Cir- 
cular Disk Crank Arms... Roller Crank Pin Bearings... 
Streamline Gear Case... Steering Handle Control. 


Write for catalog that describes the Johnson SEa-Horses. 
Arrange early with your dealer for a trial spin. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1377 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 


IN CANADA 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distritutors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 














SE.4-HORSE 32 
Four-cylinder, Class D. Re 
lease Charger, Underwater 
Exhaust, Rotary Valve,and 
other developments in- 
cluding cylinders cast in 
pairs, one magneto and one 
carburetor. 


SE4-HORSE 16 
Twin Cylinder, Class B. Re- 
lease Charger, Underwater 
Exhaust, Rotary Valve and 
other big developments. 


SE4-HORSE 14 
Twin Cylinder, Class C. 
Release Charger. 


SE.4-HORSE 10 
Twin Cylinder, Class B. 
Release Charger. 


SE.4-HORSE 3 
Twin Cylinder, Class A. 
Release Charger. 


SEA-HORSE 
SIVGLE 


World’s lightest weight 

outboard motor. 

Sold on Free Trial and 
Easy Payment Plan 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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“> Johnson“? 


Outboard .-<.Motors 
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Take Your Mind 
Off Business 


It’s bad business to concentrate too 
long on the problem of building good 
business.... the brain tires, sags, 
goes stale. 

Pull yourself away....get your 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle....give 
your brain a chance to rejuvenate 
itself and PRODUCE MORE FOR 
YOU. 


Stop in at your sporting goods 
dealer today, and ask him to show 
you the Pflueger Supreme Reel, at 
$25, also the Pflueger Summit, at 
$10, and the Pflueger Akron, at $6. 
If you plan a salt water fishing trip, 
see the Pflueger Atlapac Reel, at $75, 
and the Pflueger Adams, at $60. 

Look at the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
log No. 148.... write us for a copy 

..it’s a catalog of fish as well as 
of fishing tackle for every kind of 
fresh or salt water fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.OLR-2,Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER 


fw. Ger 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


a Y Mail 
RS ie fill 
~ ‘THE 


7 
ha ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. OLR-2, Akron, Ohio 
¢ Gentlemen: 
i, Please send me, free of cost, 
your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 


(7 Name. 
Z 


7 
FO TTT TT MOTT 














with Cottar in Africa 
$1,000per month. everything furnished except guns and licenses. 

This price is inclusive for motor trucks, camp-outfit, native 
help, and White guide. Extras as follows: Motor car for hunt- 
ing on the prairie, $2 00 per day, Mule $1.00 per day Short 
trips one lion Peeranterd in ten days for $250. One elephant in 
thirty days, $1,000. We drive to Tanganyika hunting lands in 2 
ganda in 4 days; to the Congo in 6 days; to the Soudan 

.| these times include driving to the actual shooting 
ds. In Kenya we do not advise safari—it is shot out but we 
will go to any spot in this colony in three days time; and get any- 
thing possible to procure, for parties desiring to hunt here, in 
preference to other lands. 

We own and drive our own motors and in ten years of motor 
safari we have never been out of gas, broken down or stuck to 
delay shooting: and we have blazed all the trails. i 
|. We not only get the game in shorter time, but get good speci- 

mens, as cheaply as many outfitters get common ones} and in 
addition can get Koo-doo; Sable and Bongo. And in the Congo— 
if you get the licenses—we get Gorilla, Chimpanzee and Okapi as 
well as ite ino. Two months is enough to get a good col- 
lection. * 2 

Terms, $250 on booking; balance at end of trip. 

Write for complete information. 

Guides ONLY: ANY ONE OF FIFTEEN at $500 per month 
and expenses. including license costs and ammunition. 


Best Trout FISHING in the World. 


COTTAR & SONS 


Address Box hundred ninety-two 
NAIROBI, AFRICA (Cable or poste-) 



























Come to— 


Virgin Pine Camp 
—a new fishermen’s camp on Upper 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods. 
In the heart of the best Musky and 
Lake Trout region of the north, 
close to famous Crow Lake and 
more untouched waters to the north 
—We have unexcelled facilities for 
soing to close-in or remote places. 


xcellent accommodations. Make 

your reservations early. Write— 
M. N. DALSEG 

Morson, Ontario, Canada 














“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the 
authoritative text on the subject from now 
on. This book is something every rifleman 
should have—is a handy size and annotated 
and foot-noted so as to be easily under- 
stood. It gives the new methods of train- 
ing in marksmanship, which are much su- 
perior to the old methods, and is on the 
whole an excellent training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 

Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
aj. Townsend Whelen 


$1 POSTPAID 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
DENVER, COLO. 

















| best all-round rifle. 





Please Be Definite 


UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

thru the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroness and value 
of the service we can give you 1s in direct pro- 
pertion to the definiteness of your question. 
Please make your inquiry as specific as pos- 
sible and give us plenty of time in which to 
secure the desired data. 











Old Mexico 

c. S., TEXAS:—Certainly, you may hunt in 
Mexico. Probably the best hunting ground in 
Mexico is the State of Sonora. North of Noria, 
up the Sonora River, in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, offers unusually good hunting. Also, from 
Querovabi, east. Guides may be obtained at 
Hermosillo. The headwaters of the Yaqui River, 
in the same state and the same mountains (i. e. 
the same chain and surrounding territory) is, in- 
deed, the nimrod’s “Blue Heaven!” Coz or Nacos- 
ari would be your headquarters tor the best hunt- 
ing in the Yaqui River country. Guides would be 
obtained at Hermosillo or Tonichi, 

Good hunting in Chihuahua State, too. Prac- 
tically, an airline route from your home town to 
Chihuahua City. Something like 400 miles. 
Guides may be obtained in Chihuahua City. You 
will find the best hunting in the northwest part 
of the State, in the Sierra Madres. 

As to the fur-bearing and game animals are 
found: deer, of several species, including a very 
large variety of the black-tailed; antelope; moun- 
tain sheep, bighorn; several species of bears, 
including the ferocious grizzly, and the less 
dangerous cinnamon and brown bears; several 
species of the cat family, namely, the ocelot, 
leopard, red and gray; the panther, or mountain 
lion, also called the puma or cougar; the jaguar, 
or spotted tiger; the lynx. 

There are some beaver found along the rivers. 
No open season: females and young of beaver. 
License for non-resident, $40 There is also sev- 
eral species of the fox family, namely: red, swift, 
desert, gray and Florida gray; the big lobo, or 
gray wolf, and the Texas red wolf; also the 
plains coyote, and other species; there is the wild 
javeline, or peccary; the armadillo, opossum, 
civet cat (two species); the skunk, hog-nosed, 


| gulf-spotted, and other species; the badger, rac- 
| coon, otter, mink, ferret, black-footed; the bridled 


weasel, Then there are several species of rabbit 
and squirrel. 

In my estimation the .30-30 Winchester is the 
It is light in weight, short, 
consequently easy to carry. For big game, bear, 
etc., and ‘ ng-distance killings, I would advise 
the .30-’06-caliber Government rifle. It is en- 
tirely too heavy for a sporting rifle, but a deadly 
weapon when needed. For normal shooting con- 
ditions I think you could depend entirely on the 
.30-30 If you are an expert shot use the Hi- 
speed, smokeless, metal cased cartridge. If not, 
I would recommend the same cartridge in a 


mushroom, or a bronze pointed, expanding. 


Trap or hunt only in season, observe the game 
laws in every respect, and you will have no 
trouble in Mexico. 

Unless you smuggle your gun across, you will 
have to buy it on the other side. Officials in 
Mexico City, so Mr. Jose Alcaraz, director of 
the game and fish department, informed me, are 
endeavoring to aboksh this law.—John Jay Ar- 
thur, Jr. 

Close Ontario Trout Fishing 

T. K, Ohio:—Answering your inquiry about 
how to get good trout fishing in Ontario without 
travelling very far in. Trout fishing in Ontario 
in the older settled parts is becoming quite scarce 
and most of the creeks of any consequence are 
preserved. Some fairly good trout fishing can 
be obtained in the Bruce Peninsula and there are 
some creeks north of Toronto 50 miles or more, 
but they are pretty hard to find, the local fisher- 
men keeping information about them pretty well 
under their hats. They certainly are not dis- 
tricts where you will likely be able to rent a 
summer resort cottage, except possibly in the 
Bruce Peninsula. This is about 125 miles north 
of Toronto. I would suggest that you go to 
Wiarton or Southampton and make inquiries in 
those towns There is some good salmon trout 
fishing to be had for about two weeks beginning 
about the 24th of May in Lake Simcoe, and there 
is good salmon trout fishing or trolling to be ob- 
tained at Meaford almost thruout the summer. 
Accommodation is readily obtained in the neigh- 
borhood of Orillia and Meaford, as well as 
guides and boats.—W. G. Wright. 


Boat Trip Down the Deschutes 

R. N. D., CALIF.:—yYour letter concerning 
a boat trip down the Deschutes was referred to 
me by Ovutpoor Lire aNnp REeEcREATION. The 
Deschutes is one of the few Oregon streams with 
which I am not personally familiar. It was 
necessary for me to communicate with some one 
at Bend in whose knowledge and judgment I 
have confidence, and that has oecasioned the de- 
lay. 

I shall quote to you the letter of my inform- 
ant: 


“There are no boats at Crane Prairie. One 
would have to be hauied ins 

“An average boatman could come down the 
river in a light boat, with the exception of the 
two falls, which he would have to go around. 
Very few make the trip on account of these falls. 

“The roads parallel the river on both sides 
from Crane Prairie to the mouth of Little 
Deschutes, a distance of about 40 miles, all of 
which is good fishing in the summer, and hunt- 
ing for ducks and geese in winter. 

“The Crane Prairie Reservoir is practically 
all closed to fishing, but all of the Deschutes is 
open during fishing season. 

“There are many small lakes near here, with 
good fishing and camping where one can obtain 
boats.” 

This information is from an absolutely de- 
pendable source and [I sincerely hope that it 
may be of service to you.—John Paul Brown. 


Current and White Rivers in Missouri 

P. C., TENN.:—To get the booklet you men- 
tion in your recent where-to-go inquiry, address 
the Ozark Playgrounds Association, Joplin, Mo. 
Another one that might be of interest to you is 
the Big Springs booklet, from Secretary Missouri 
Ozarks Chamber of Commerce, Ellington, Mo. 

I believe the Current River, near Pocahontas, 
is the best Ozark fishing near Memphis. Fine 
water for large and small-mouth bass and wall- 
eyed pike is found all the way from Doniphan, 
Mo., to the point you mention. I have floated 
over this stretch and it seems to me the small- 
mouth fly fishing averaged better on the last 
lap of the trip as we were nearing the junction 
with the Black River. 

You could possibly reach good fishing on White 
River for one of your short trips. lt is reported 








AMERICAN GUIDES IN EAST-AFRICA 
Tanganyika Territory 














**The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 
SIEDENTOPF BROS., ARUSHA 
Result of the Matty Expedition of Denver, Colo., 


Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 





rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, | 


zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. RESULTS GUAR- 


ANTEED. 
Catalogs through 
COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
Direct information obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East-Africa. 


KODIAK BROWN BEAR 
AND GRIZZLY 


Spring 1929. Also Fall 1929 expeditions. 
Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, 
Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon and 
aska Range 
For particulars— 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Ancorage, Alaska ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 


Alaska Big Game 


Bear, sheep, moose, goat, caribou awaits 

you if guided by Con Miller, licensed guide. 

All particulars and references given. Known 

by sportsmen from New York to San Fran- 

cisco. 

Write for rates and further information. 
CON MILLER, McCarthy, Alaska 

















IDAHO, THE LAND OF BIG GAME 


Elk, deer, goats, sheep and bear. 
Spring bear hunt a specialty. 
Good trout fishing in summer 
George Mosher, outfitter and guide, will take you 
any place at any time. I have lived in the game 
field for years and will deliver the goods. For 
particulars Write 


GEORGE MOSHER, Warren, Idaho 











JACK BUTLER ALVIN JUDD 


Lion Hunting Kaibab Forest 


If you want real he-man sport hunting lion be- 
hind a pack of real registered English Bloodhounds, 
in the most beautiful country in United States, I 
can give you the thrills. No closed season. Come any 
time of the year. Lion guaranteed. Write for dates. 


BUTLER & JUDD Kanab, Utah 








ALLAN RANCH—BEYOND ALL ROADS !! 
Sun River Canyon in Big Rockies. 
A Wonderful Fish, Game, Scenic Country. 
Mountain Lodge with Warm Springs Plunge. 
Pack Train Trips. Let’s Go for a Spring Bear Hunt! 
You'll Not Find a More Delightful Place! 
Booklet 


Ralph Allan Augusta, Montana 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 


Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS | 
REASONAB 


Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 


ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE 


BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears ; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 








YAMPA, COLO. | 


good anywhere from Batesville, north to Cotter 
and beyond. To reach 


to Cotter. This is a very beautiful section of 
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| 


't at Cotter you would | 
travel highway 63 to “ardy, then Nos. 11 and 12 | 


White River, and the bass fishing is unequalled. | 
By the way, drop a line to my fishing pal, | 
Bill Kibbler, in Kennett, Mo., and get a line on | 


the fishing near there. It isn’t in the Ozarks 
but you might find a place that would interest 
you for one trip anyway. His raving over it 
nearly pulled me over there this summer, and 
I’m not sure I will not go yet.—J. Carl Ferguon. 


July Fishing Near Hot Springs, Ark. 

E. J.. MISSOURI:—There is no open season 
on game during the month of July in Arkansas. 
Your best fishing water in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Hot Springs will be the Ouachita River, 
a short thirty minute drive from the city. Lake 
Catherine, which is part of the Remmel Dam, is 
only 6 miles out below, and the main stream of 
the river above back-water is no greater distance 
above the city. 

I would suggest the Lake and Dam as being 
the best waters to fish, particularly so in case 
of a low stage of water in the river. 

In addition to the Ouachita, you will have easy 
access to the Caddo River, west on the Arka- 
delphia-Hot Springs Highway, and to the Middle 
and Alum Forks of the Saline River east on 
the Little Rock-Hot Springs Highway. The U. S. 
Weather Bureau Statistics for the Hot Springs 
area in July show a maximum of 93.3°, mini- 
mum 69.6°, or a mean temperature of 81.3°.— 
C. F. McCrea. 


Shooting in Saskatchewan 

L. S., OHIO:—We no doubt have the most 
wonderful wildfowl shooting that left un- 
spoiled in the world and I have tried the best 
of it all. We are in the heart (Prince Albert, 
Sask.) of the nesting and brooding ground. I 
was out yesterday checking them over. The 
young mallards and most of the others are flying 
and we are assured of a grand season’s sport. In 
the immediate vicinity of Prince Albert there are 
no very large lakes and for a real camp hunt I 
would not advise coming here. 

Two places I will recommend to you—one in 
the southern part of this Province, the other 
at The Pas, which is up north and just over 
the line in Manitoba. If you go to the latter 
place, you will not be able to get around with 
autos as there are no roads but waterways lead- 


1s 


| ing everywhere and the most wonderful duck and 


| which is another wonder. 





Boars; Lions; Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game | Pa. 


goose shooting. 
right there. Many American hunters go there. 

I am sending you a section of a map show- 
ing the southern shooting ground. About 
miles west of Regina you will find Rush 
I have marked with 





You can get everything you want | 


50 | 
Lake, | 


pencil the extensions of the lake which continue | 


down south of Morse. 
this country. Also note the other 
and small. 
is simply wonderful. Chaplin not 
but Johnson is one of the most noted 
easily available that it is over-patronized. 

Now I think that briefly covers your require- 


lakes, 
is so good 
but so 


You can motor all over | ; 
large | 
That group of lakes north of Rush | 


ments but I will be glad to be of further service | 


to you if you require it. If you happen to be 
interested in big game I will be glad to advise 
you as I can safely say that we have available 
to Prince Albert the very best unspoiled moose, 
elk, deer, caribou country in the whole world. 
Elk are not open this year. Chicken and 
partridge are also closed this year but you sure 
can’t find better duck and goose shooting.— 
E. R. Trippe. 


Fishing in Southern Maryland 

Your letter to Ourpoor Lire AND RECREATION 
was forwarded to me, in reference to fishing in 
southern Maryland. You will find very good 
trout, blue-fish, and some rock fishing at Solo- 
mon’s Island, Md., which is about two hours ride 
from Annapolis. 

If you come by automobile take the No. 2 
route from Annapolis straight to Solomon’s, if 


otherwise take the Solomon’s bus that leaves the | 
W. B. & A. Station at Annapolis at 7:45 a. m. | 


and 3:45 p. m. every day. 

If you will write or wire .... , Solomons, 
Md., he can accommodate you over night and 
furnish you with boat, guide, bait, etce.—Thos. I. 
Weems. 

Three Trips Following Our Lead 


WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENT:—Just re- 


turned from a moose trip to Lake Eppame and | 


Upper Ottawa River, Northern Quebec, thanks to 
Ozark Ripley and your Where-to-Go Department. 
Have made three trips to Northern Ontario, in- 
cluding Mattawa River and Temagami sections, 
also Kipawa, Quebec, thru Outpoor Lire Where- 
to-Go Department.—J. M. Koval, Edwardsville, 


The Elms Hotel 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
VUISSOURI 


Where You Can Enjoy 
NATURE’S GREATEST 
HEALTH WATERS 


Visitors to this finely appoint- 
ed, luxurious hotel acclaim it 
one of the finest resort hotels 
in America. Refurnished, re- 
decorated and equipped with 
unsurpassed elegance, [he Elms 
will appeal to the most fastid- 
ious or most critical geust. 


Here you can tone up your 
system, regain your health with 
our world famous mineral wa- 
ters and baths and if you wish, 
enjoy all the pleasures of resort 
life, golfing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, boating, tennis, 
etc. For reservations or beauti- 
fully done book, fully illustrat- 
ing the beauties of The Elms 
and Excelsior Springs, write, 
wire or phone F. F. Hagel, 
Managing Director. 


The Elms is only 28 miles from Kansas 
City, nestling amid surroundings of 
natural beauty, 
with paved 
highways lead- 
ing in all direc- 
tions. 






One of the Worlds Most 
Famous Mineral 
Springs ‘Resorts | 
















ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
R. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 











‘ 


Spend a few weeks this wiater in a real log cabin 
camp in the heart of the real North Woods. Photo- 
graph moose and other big game within few hundred 
yards of cabin doors. My camps had the record 
moose kill for Ont. in 1927. Also snowshoeing, 
ing, hiking, tobogganing, etc. 
Illustrated folder. 
M. U. BATES 
Box R, Metagama, (via Cartier) North Ontario 





ki- | 
Rates, $1 a day up. | 














ALASKA, THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 


Spring and Fall 1929 
nai Peninsula 
Kodiak, Brown Bear, Kenai Moose, Moun- 
tain Sheep (ovis dalli), Black Bear. 
Write or wire 
Tom O’Dale licensed guide Box 119 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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1 MILE WINNER 
Class C Free-for-All, Cute 
Craft Herself — 37.749 M. 
P. H., Albany, N. Y., July 6, 
1928. A. T. Buffington, owner. 





3 MILE WINNER 
Class C Free-for-All, Baby 
Whale, 32.6 M. P. H., Green- 
wood Lake, N. J., July 5, 

1928. W. Hockenjos, Jr., 


owner. 





2 MILE WINNER 
Class C Amateur, Baby Whale 
XIII, 32.876 M. P. H., Wor- 
cester, Mass., May 30, 1928. 

H. R. Maddocks, owner. 
2 Mile Winner Class C Free- 
for-All, 32.876 M. P. H., 

Worcester, Mass., May 30, 

928. 








WINNER 
Albany to New York 133 
miles April 22nd. Evinrude 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th. 
Driver Earl Widegren. 





WINNER 
Boston to New York 265 
miles June 16th. Evinrude Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. Driver C. 
P. Stevens, 





VINRUDES established the largest number of official 
speed records last year. Evinrudes hold 13 out of 18 
Class C records. The world’s fastest twin is an Evin- 

rude. Evinrudes won just as decisively in marathon relia- 
bility competition. Such brilliant performance undoubtedly 
could be continued unchanged, and satisfy any outboard 
motor buyer. But, we’ve added more power, more speed, 


more refinements. 


First — Speeditwin’s power is increased 25% to full 20 H. P. for 
1929. Speed is increased nearly 30% over speed announced a 
year ago — 6 to 45 M. P. H. Light weight — only 95 Ibs. 

Second — Fastwin’s power is increased 163% to full 14 H. P. 
Speed is increased 162% over announced speed of one year 
ago — 5 to 35 M. P. H. Weight only 75 Ibs. 

Third — New waterproof ignition; easy starting made still easier 
with a magneto that generates a 110% hotter spark. 


Fourth — New Torpedo Streamline lower housing follows latest 
scientific findings for reduced water friction. Water tight and 


grease tight. 


Fifth — Ball and roller bearing construction retained — on crank- 
shaft, connecting rods, drive and propeller shafts—an Evinrude 
feature for long life at high speed. 


Sixth — New pressure-vacuum cooling with no moving parts. 


Speeditwin — 6 to 45 M. P. H., power 
increased 25% to 20 H. P. Speed in- 
creased nearly 30% over announced speed 
of one year ago. Engine speed range 400 
to 4500 R. P, M. Weight only 95 Ibs. 


etek 





» Fastwin — 5 to 35 M. P. H., ie in- 

creased 16 2/3% to 14 H. P. Speed in- 
creased ~16 2/3% over announced speed 
of one year ago. Engine speed range 400 
to 4500 R. P. M. Weight only 75 Ibs. 


















Seventh — New precision balancing of moving motor parts — fly- 
wheel, crankshaft, pistons, connecting rods, wrist pins, starter 
plate. 

Eighth — Auto-type carburetor with spray-proof airhorn attach- 
ment continued. 

Ninth—Self-steering and straight ahead steering, original Evinrude 
features continued. 

New official records made by Speeditwin at Lake Elsinore, Calif., 

December 8 and 9, 1928, are: 5 mile Class C. Amateur 36.85 M. 

P. H., made by David Mackay; 5 mile Class C. Free-for-All 37.66 

M. P. H., made by H. G. Fergeson; 10 mile Class C. Free-for-All 

37.78 M. P. H., made by H. G. Fergeson; Class D 5 mile Free- 

for-All 37.92 M. P. H., made by H. G. Fergeson, driving Class C 

Evinrude. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
425 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Division of Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
World’s largest builders of portable gasoline engines 


Factory Branches — Sales and Service 


512 Second Ave., S. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Street near Front - Norfolk, Va. 
115 E. 23rd St. + « New York City, N. ¥e 
259 Atlantic Ave. - « - Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway + Oakland, Calif. 


124 Second St.- - - Portland, Ore. 
79 Columbia St. - - Seattle, Wash. 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave. - = Detroit, Mich. 
64 King Street West - Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Evinrude Fleetwin—the famous 6 H. P., 
58 lb., 4 to 25 M. P. H. model. Engine 
speed "range 400 to 4500 R. P. M. A 
family boat motor with pep and power, 
ideal for water sports, etc. 


























Evinrude Sportwin—2' H. P., only 44 

Ibs. 3 to 13 M. P. H. Long the favorite 

of sportsmen. The ideal canoe motor. Rec- 

ommended where children as young as 8 
or 9 use boat and motor. 
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1 MILE WINNER 
Class C, Free-for-All nautical 
mile trials, C-U-Later, 33.854 
M. , Detroit, Mich., Sep- 
ook acy, 4, 1928. M. R. Brady, 

owner. 





10 MILE WINNER 
Class C Amateur, Flying Scots- 
man, 34.615 M. P. H., San 
Diego, Cal., September 23, 
1928. David Mackay, owner. 





5 MILE WINNER 
Class C, Free-for-All, Fire Fly 
III 36.51 M. P. H., San 
Diego, Cal., October 14, 1928. 

Charles Holt, owner. 





WORLD’S FASTEST TWIN 


Firefly, 38.436 M. P. H. for 

6 one mile heats, Newport 

Beach, Cal., June 3, 1928. 
Charles Holt, owner. 

1 Mile Winner Class C Ama- 

teur, 33.333 M. P. H., Long 

Beach, Cal., May 20, 1928. 





ad 


24%, MILE WINNER 
Class C Amateur, Bonnie Lass, 
34.749 M. P. H., Lake Elsi- 
nore, Cal., Jume 10, 1928. 

J. F. Graham, owner. 

5 Mile Winner Class C Ama- 
teur, 36. M. P. H., Lake Elsi- 
nore, Cal., July 4, 1928. 
10 Mile Winner Class - Free- 
for-All, 35.83 M. P. San 
Diego, Cal., ‘September 23, 
19 
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Pass the Norbeck Bill 


‘nis gent 


demand that the House pass the 
Norbeck Bill authorizing the pur- 
a and administration of wildfowl 
refuges. Under the well-nigh heroic lead- 
ership of Senator Peter Norbeck this bill 
won the approval of the Senate last spring. 
A big victory in the fight for the continent s 
wildfowl lies almost within grasp. It is no 
time for quibbling. The House must settle 
the unfortunate imbroglio of the past seven 
years by concurring in the judgment of the 
Senate and practically all reputable con- 
servationists, that this bill is as near the 
ideal game refuge bill as we are likely to 
achieve at this time. 





Its main characteristics are: 


1. An authorization of $1,000,000 for the pur- 
chase and management of wildfowl refuges in 
parts of the country where they are most needed. 
Their maintenance will depend upon yearly 
appropriations by Congress. Their location will 
be determined by a Federal commission. 

2. The game refuges are to be inviolate sanc- 
tuaries. No shooting on them. 

3. Once established, each refuge is to be turned 
over to the state in which it is located, and is to 
be managed by the state. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is to decide when each state is prop- 
erly prepared to administer the refuges in it. 

Now the past seven years, during which a 
bird refuge bill of some kind has been 
almost continually before Congress, draw- 
ing exaggerated praise from some conserva- 
tionists and equally extreme condemnation 
from others, have shown conclusively the 
difficulty of getting even the unanimous sup- 
port of sportsmen and conservationists be- 
hind any bird refuge measure. The Nor- 
beck Bill is the first proposal of its kind that 
has united the ranks of game conservationists, 
met with the enthusiastic support of the press, 
and recommended itself as sane and prac- 
ticable to the ranks of the ordinary citizens. 


Recent movements among game con- 
servationists are most significant. Know- 
ing that it was now or never, representa- 
tives of hitherto divided societies and or- 
ganizations have decided to pull together 
in putting this laudable measure thru 
the House. The spokesmen for the Nation- 
al Committee of One Hundred and the 
Permanent Wild Life Fund have consist- 
ently supported the present bill. Last sum- 





mer a particularly telling blow was struck 
for the measure by the joint convention of 
the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners and the 
Western Association of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, which voted unanimously 
to support the bill and appointed the Na- 
tional Committee on Wild Life Legislation 
to work for its passage. On this committee 
behind the Norbeck Bill are representa- 
tives of all the important conservation 
societies, such as the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, the Izaak Walton 
League, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, andthe National Audubon Association. 


The most recent important declaration 
for the bill came from the Fifteenth Na- 
tional Game Conference which recently met 
in New York City. Meanwhile the press 
of the country has shown more interest in 
the measure than might have been expect- 
ed. Such potent and well-informed papers 
as the New York Herald Tribune, for exam- 
ple, have consistently declared for the bill. 


Such startling unanimity of opinion is 
indicative of the frame of mind of all sincere 
friends of our decimated wild life. They 
realize that bickering over details must stop 
at least until such time as the main object— 
the creation of federal wildfowl refuges— 
has been achieved. The Norbeck Bill is the 
one measure that has gathered friend and 
foe alike under its banner, and nothing now 
must interfere with the triumphant passage 
of the Norbeck Bill thru the House. 


Only a few pussyfooting conservationists 
and editors are silent. They are negligible 
in view of the vast chorus of acclaim that 
has grown in ever-increasing volume be- 
hind this measure. Quibblers and amend- 
ment-whisperers will be brushed aside, for 
all friends of wild life have at last acommon 
bond to give them insuperable strength. 
The rallying cry is: 


CREATE GAME REFUGES! PASS 
THE NORBECK BILL! 
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A BiG GAME HUNT ON 


By ‘Robert 








Mr. Hess and his guide, Andy Simon, with Mr. Hess’ first bear 
recovered with difficulty 


ai MUST have been a devoted disciple of the 
wilderness trail, and a true boone of nature, with 
a restless foot, who said: 





“When old words die out on the tongue, 

New melodies break forth from the heart. 

Where the old tracks are lost, 

New country is revealed with its wonders.” 

At any rate, it is a mere truigm to state that every hunter 
of big game who has followed the trail in our own incom- 
parable Rockies, both here and in Canada, dreams of the 
time when he shall take his pack and set out for Alaska. 
He may have bagged the finest head of ovis Canadensis ever 
taken in the Dominion but that only whets his appetite for 
a crack at ovis dalli in Alaska’s Chickaloon District. He 
may hold the record for moose in either New Brunswick 
or Quebec—and when he relates the story of that memo- 
rable event, he’ll declare that one of these fine days he’s 
going after a real one up on the Kenai Peninsula. And 
when it comes to bear he becomes positively plaintive, for 
if his experience has been anything like mine, he’ll tell you 
that in all his twenty-five years of big game hunting, he has 
never even seen a bear; no, not even a black one, let alone 
“Old Ephraim” or the “noblest Roman of them all,” the 
mighty Kodiak Alaska brown bear. Possibly this brief 
preamble may serve to explain 








Base camp on the beach at Chiginigak Bay 


measures from 7 to 12 feet in length, with a maximum 
height at the shoulders of 40 inches, and weighs from 700 
to 1,500 pounds. He is truly a monster. And yet, when 
one considers that his carnivorous diet consists principally 
of salmon, which he catches with ease in all Alaskan rivers 
during the spawning season in the fall, it sort of removes the 
bloodthirstiness with which this amazing quadruped is in- 
vested. 





the frame of mind in which I[ 
left Seward, Alaska, early last 
May for a 500-mile jaunt south 
thru the uncertain waters of 
Shelikoff Strait, past the moun- 
tainous coast line of Afognak 
and Kodiak Islands, to Aniakchak 
Bay on the famous Alaska 
Peninsula. Just take down the 
old atlas and treat yourself to 
a bird’s-eye view of a salt water 
ramble the like of which is not to 
be found in all the Seven Seas. 

“What's that—you’ve never 
been on a bear hunt of any kind?” 
ejaculated Secretary Gelles of the 
Alaska Guides, Incorporated, of 
Anchorage, as he met me at the 
steamship dock in Seward. “Well, 
all I can say is, you certainly 
have aimed high in your selection 
of a species on which to do your 
breaking-in. When you spot one 
of those ‘brownies’ down on the 
Peninsula, you won’t be quite sure 
whether it’s a bear or a woolly 
hang-over from the Paleolithic 
age. Just be prepared for a big 
surprise,” he concluded—and I 
certainly got it. 

To repeat a well-worn state- 
ment, the Alaska brown bear is 








_ ordinary brown bear 
which is found all over the 
Territory of Alaska is a very dif- 
ferent species from the Kodiak, 
which came originally from Asia 
over the Aleutian Island chain 
when it was connected in past 
ages with the old world. He has 
thrived in his comparatively new 
environment and frequently at- 
tains an age of 25 years. His 
habitat is confined to the western 
coast of Cook Inlet, Penai Penin- 
sula, the Kodiak-Afognak Island 
group, Unimak Island and the 
Alaska Peninsula. He differs from 
the ordinary brown bear in his 
enormously big head, the skull at- 
taining a length of from 15 to 22 
inches ; and the length of the claws 
on his front feet, which run from 
3 to 5 inches. When seen thru a 
pair of binoculars on a distant 
mountain side, he’s enough to give 
the stoutest-hearted hunter a sec- 
ond thought as to whether it’s a 
wise thing to tackle him. Indeed, 
if it were not for the character- 
istically poor eye-sight of the 
whole bear family, which the 
Kodiak shares, and which enables 








the largest carnivorous animal in 
existence. 


: ‘ Al Blair sizing up the hide of a t 
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the hunter to make a successful 
stalk, the “brownie” would be a 














Kodiak _ aa 


THE ALASKA PENINSULA 


Frothingham 





Packing on to hunting camp—a seven mile hike 


much more formidable adversary than he really is. Placing 
one’s bullet in a vital spot is absolutely necessary to a kill, 
because, with his immense bulk, he will carry more lead than 
any animal alive with the possible exception of the elephant 
and the rhinoceros, 

Even within the limits of his habitat, there are but two 
places in all Alaska where he can 
be hunted except at the expense of 
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A bear shot at 9 o'clock in the evening and skinned out next 
day. Mr. Hess at the left 


wounded or unless it happens to be a sow-bear with cubs. In 
either case mentioned, the brownie is about as dangerous an 
animal as the most intrepid hunter would care to face. In fact, 
he has been known, when wounded, to do a bit of stalking on 
his own account, such as backtracking and hiding in the alders 
where the hunter may be apt to pass and springing upon him. 
Like the whole bear tribe, when wounded, he seems to think 
that the wound itself is the aggressor, and he will turn and 
bite and claw it in his rage. Alaska brownies have been known 
to disembowel themselves under such circumstances. And, 
according to some guides who have witnessed such things, a 
1,200 or 1,500-pound bear on such a rampage is truly a fear- 
some sight and the hunter will do weil to keep as much dis- 
tance between himself and the game as possible. 


T SORT of puts one’s imagination to the test to figure 
this gigantic animal as a grass-eater. That, however, is 
exactly what he is in the spring months, immediately 
after the period of hibernation, which later gives place 
to gophers and marmots, blueberries, etc., until the an- 
nual salmon run, when he may be found beside the streams 
all over the Territory, doing the most expert “fishing” 
imaginable. He just plants himself noiselessly in the stream, 
fairly close to the shore, and with one stroke of his 
mighty paw he scoops a 25-pound 

salmon from the water and sends 





great physical energy and more or 
less risk: the Alaska Peninsula 
and Kodiak Island. This, because 
in both of these places there is a 
minimum growth of alders, which 
latter afford him almost complete 
sanctuary so far as the hunter is 
concerned. Any man who has 
ever attempted to track any ani- 
mal thru alder growth, not to 
mention the Kodiak bear, will ap- 
preciate precisely what I mean. To 
the hunter they constitute an im- 
penetrable barrier, while to the 
brownie in action they are like so 
many cobwebs. In both of these 
localities there are vast spaces of 
tundra or moss-covered country 
where the grass makes its first ap- 
pearance in the spring. The brown 
bear comes out of his hiding 
place in the alders twice daily for 
his feed: early morning and late 
in afternoon, about 5 o’clock, and 
it is at these times he can be most 
successfully stalked. 


DEPENDING wholly upon his 
nose to detect the presence of 
the enemy, if he catches the 
hunter’s wind he’s off like a flash. 











him sailing in a lofty are far 
enough in-shore so that there’s no 
danger of his wiggling his way 
back to the stream. When he has 
thrown out a square meal, he quits 
work and settles down to his break- 
fast or his supper, as the case may 
be, after which he retires to his 
downy couch in the alders. 
Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the Kodiak bear is his 
varying pelage, which covers three 
distinct colors: dark and light 
brown and a sheer straw color. 
Just what it is that creates this va- 
riation no one seems to know, be- 
yond the fact that the older the 
bear, the shorter and coarser the 
hair. Indeed, the more desirable 
pelts are always found on the 
smaller bears. Some of them oc- 
casionally are silver-tipped, which 
has given rise to the idea that the 
Kodiak is an enormous grizzly. 
That has been disproved, however ; 
he has a classification all his own. 
And whatever he may be, there is 
no animal in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that creates such an awe- 
some and tremendous impression 
as the Alaska brownie—and that is 
true even of the smaller-sized ones. 








All hunters’ reports to the con- 
trary, the brown bear is neither 
dangerous nor aggressive unless 


The author and a deserted Kodiak cub about 
four weeks old found on the trail. 
Washington, D. C., Zoological Garden 


It was rather a remarkable trio 


Now in : 
that arrived at Seward on the 
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mainland before the day was over. 

Each hunter was located in a different 
bay, with his own outfit, where he could 
hunt without interference from any 
quarter. My permanent camp was 
pitched on the beach at Chiginigak Bay, 
from which spot we “packed in” to a 
hunting camp about 7 miles up the valley 
in the vicinity of Mount Chiginigak or 
“Old Smoky,” an active volcano on the 
slopes of which we did most of our 
hunting. And—when I use the term 
“packed in,” it must be remembered that 
“Shanks-horses” are the only ones in 
use on the Alaska Peninsula, and that 
all camp equipment, from the tents to 
the salt-cellar, are packed on the shoul- 
ders of the crew. These men will step 
off with an 80-pound pack and carry it 
for a matter of 5 to 10 miles without any 
apparent effort. To this accomplishment 
they add that of carrying their hunters 
pick-a-back over streams which are just 
a bit unsafe for the tenderfoot to nego- 
tiate. They are little short of marvels 
in their way and inspire a deal of ad- 








The hunting party leaving Seward 


Alaska Steamship Aleutian on May 5: three men whose 
combined ages totaled 200 years and whose weight figured 
600 pounds, all bound for the Alaska Peninsula. There were 
L. Taylor, of Portsmouth, Ohio, age 71, weight 180; 
N. E. Hess, of State College, Pa., age 


miration. 

This fundamental fact of Alaska 
Peninsula hunting may possibly come as 
a surprise to those of my readers who, like myself, have 
been in the habit of going into the wilderness with a pack- 
train. When one understands, however, that the Peninsula 
consists of vast mountain ranges and treeless and trail- 
less stretches of tundra, 





66, weight 220; and myself, age 63, 
weight 200: truly a fine aggregation 


to tackle Alaska’s great brown bear. Sec- 
retary Gelles looked the bunch over, none 
of whom he had ever seen before, and 
wondered whether he had on his hands a 
delegation from an Old Men’s Home or a 
Fat Man’s Convention. Beyond all ques- 
tion, it was the most unusual hunting party 
that ever assembled in that bustling little 
city, Seward; and furnished an endless 
topic of conversation for the local wise- 
acres, not to mention the guides who took 
us in charge: Hank Lucas, who fell heir to 
Mr. Taylor; Andy Simons, who was as- 
signed to Mr. Hess, and George B. Nelson, 
who took me in charge. In addition, each 








with just about enough level 
group upon which to estab- 
lish a camp, he will begin 
to appreciate the environ- 
ment of the big brownie that 
has led to his splendid de- 
velopment under conditions 
that are ideal for the sur- 
vival of such noble game. 


bt bdr the possible ex- 
ception of a few cari- 


bou and an_ occasional 
wolverine, he’s the only 
animal in that vast terri- 


tory. And, if you want him, 
you’ve got to go where 








hunter had a packer and a cook—twelve 
men in all, who took passage a few days 
later on the good ship Discoverer, a sturdy, 
oaken-built, oil-burning craft, 65 feet over all, with a crew 
of three: Skipper “Heinie” Berger, a typical Flying Dutch- 
man, plus an engineer and a cook. With sufficient grub 
lashed atop the deck to last twelve good men and true for a 
couple of months, and with half the population of Seward 
on the pier to wish us God-speed, we pointed our little 
craft’s nose into a husky breeze blowing up glorious Resur- 
rection Bay, one beautiful afternoon, which, three hours later, 
developed into a howling gale which drove us back to port. 
[ might remark that in a year’s trip around the world, and 
a couple of voyages across the Atlantic to boot, I never saw 
such a sea as can be delivered on short notice in Alaskan 
waters. We were lucky to have been able to make the turn 
back for port without having all our grub swept overboard. 
With a rising barometer that night, however, we made the 
second attempt the next day, and three days later, after 
negotiating the boisterous waters of Shelikoff Strait, (a close 
relative of the English Channel), we landed on Ugaiushak 
Island, a mite of a rock 10 miles off shore from Aniakchak 
Bay. Here we were taken in hand by Skipper Bernie Ben- 
son, a fox-farmer, who transferred our duffel and ourselves 
to the Tonsina of Chignik, a roomy motor boat capable of 
about 7 miles an hour, which had been wrecked and 
abandoned on his island, and which he, with the assistance 
of his capable native wife, had rebuilt and put into com- 
mission; a most excellent piece of work—and it served 
our purpose admirably in landing us all in safety on the 


Typical bear country 


he is and meet him on his 
own dung-hill. You'll find 
his trails running in every 
direction. Some of them are veritable highways cut 2 
feet deep and over into the turf, indicating, beyond all 
doubt, that they have been in use for many, many years. 
He loves the high places, too, and your binoculars will 
discover to you deep footprints in the snow, ’way up 

















Our camp beneath the bluffs on the shores of Chiginigak Bay 
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on the mountainside and passing over 


lofty divides. Oh—take it from me, 
brother, your Kodiak hunt will work 
a complete change in all your pre- 
conceived ideas and habits on the trail. 
He’s just so “different” that there’s no 
reasonable basis of comparison with any 
other hunting you have ever undertaken. 
He’s the “last word” in hunting on this 
hemisphere, and if you’re not a prac- 
ticed dead shot you have no right to 
take a chance on letting one get away 
wounded to lie down and die where 
neither you nor anyone else will ever 
see him. If there’s one dweller in the 
wilderness that has an inalienable right 
to an absolutely square deal from the 
hunter, it’s the Alaska brown bear. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it 
takes two rifles to accomplish his quick 
and painless death: yours and your 
guide’s. Let them both be used. This 
is the best sportsmanship that any white 
man can manifest. Kodiak bear hunting 
is no place for the sportsman to inter- 
dict his guide from taking a hand before 














a wounded bear is beyond a sure finish- 
ing shot. We all know the type of 
hunter who professes no interest in any 
game into which anyone but himself gets a bullet. It is 
redolent of hot air and such a man needs to be even a better 
shot than his guide. 
dope for every hunter of our 
four-footed denizens of the 


Mr Hess’ big skull on the left was close to a record-breaker. 
Skull without lower jaw, 183% inches. 


For that matter, this is mighty good 


Length 1934 inches 
Width I1 7s inches. Height 854 inches. 
specimens covering the complete variety of color—dark 
and light brown and straw tint—each one of them over 10 
feet in length and splendidly furred. A more delighted old 
hunter never took the trail than L. Taylor, 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, who will mount his 





wilderness, no matter who 
or what or where they be. 
I’m just an ordinary enough 
shot to know precisely what 
I’m talking about—and fur- 
ther, I know I have lots of 
company. Enough said. 


HAVE gone rather ex- 

tensively into details sim- 
ply to indicate what a 
Kodiak bear hunt involves 
in the way of effort and time 
down on the Alaska Penin- 
sula. And I might remark 
parenthetically that it is 
worth every dollar it costs 








specimens life-size for a local museum he 
established years ago for the benefit of 
those of his townsfolk to whom the wilder- 
ness and its kindred are a closed book. In 
fact, he was just a bit sorry that he got his 
game so quickly, because he had consider 
able loafing to do for the balance of our 
stay. Brother Hess did almost as well with 
Andy Simons, taking two fine specimens, 
equal in size to Taylor’s tho not quite so 
finely furred. 

I lost my first chance by trying to get a 
photograph of my bear, with the result that 
[ failed both with the camera and the rifle. 
My second chance developed into the 
gamble characteristic of all big game hunt- 
ing which renders the sport so fascinating. 








and every pang you may 
suffer under the vigorous 
ministrations of old Father 
Neptune while in the grip of the tide rips of Shelikoff Strait. 
For—look you: 

Old veteran Taylor, with his seventy-one years, bagged 
his full limit in the brief space of ten days: three magnificent 

















The ‘‘Tonsina”’ in 


Looking seaward from Chiginigak Bay. 
middle distance 





Following a bear trail over a divide 


It’s worth a detailed description, which 
every sportsman is bound to appreciate. My 
guide George Nelson being on the sick 
list for a few days, Hank Lucas, who had finished with Tay- 
lor, took me in hand. On our first day out we spotted a fine 
bear sound asleep in the alders about 2 in the afternoon. He 
was of the silvertip variety and looked more like a grizzly 
than anything else, with the exception of his tremendous 
size, which labeled him beyond question. We circled around 
with the wind and got above him on the mountainside. 
We watched that pestiferous sleepy-head for three hours 
while he took his afternoon nap. Finally, it being apparent 
that he wasn’t going to wake up, Hank went down the 
mountainside below the alders with the idea of giving Mr. 
Bear his wind. The idea worked like a charm, the bear 
sitting up in the alders, clearly to be seen thru my scope 
sight, between 250 and 300 yards distant. I knocked him 
down with the first shot. He scrambled to his feet and came 
bounding out of the bush like a rubber ball; as he reached 
the open, climbing up the mountain side, I knocked him 
down a second time. He turned quickly and made for the 
alders again, but before he could get there I knocked him 
over for the third time. Picking himself up, he started down 
the mountainside. But—running plumb into Hank’s trail, he 
turned once more to the alders, being out of sight at the time. 
Hank, who was in the valley below, witnessed the whole pro- 
ceeding thru his glasses and saw the bear lie down in a bit 
of a draw, decidedly “sick.” I couldn’t see him from where 
[ was and, as I would have had to fight my way thru a big 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Bine Tiger 


THE MyYsTERY CAT OF 
SouTtH CHINA 


By 
H. : (aldwell 


south branch of the Min River. Over the divide, 
or saddle, between these two hills winds a foot- 
path which for centuries has been the connecting 
link between teeming life far back in the fastness 
of the rugged mountains and the so-called civili- 
zation of the plain and the world beyond—that 








A tiger roped for carrying. Photo by H H Banks 


INTRODUCTION 
By Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


Part | 

ATE in the afternoon of a steaming summer’s day 
in 1916 my wife and I were being rowed up the 
beautiful Min River in Fukien Province, south 
China. On the opposite shore a squalid village 
climbed from the water’s edge into the smothering vegeta- 
tion of the mountain side. As our half-naked boatmen 
swung the heavy junk across the river, gradually the massed 
humanity on the bank took shape. Blue-gowned men, tiny 
naked children, and women with silver knives flashing in 
their hair materialized from the drab background of mud and 
stone. 

Among them strode a tall man in a white pith helmet, 
moving restlessly up and down the steps and along the 
water’s edge. We could see that he was built like a well- 
trained athlete; that he was nearly 6 feet tall and that a 
flashing smile seldom left his face in repose—intensely 
alive, bursting with enthusiasm, strenuously active! That 
was the quick impression of Harry Caldwell which reg- 
istered on my mental retina even before I stepped out of 
the boat and grasped his hand. 

I had come half around the world to join him in the tiger 
country of southern China, and what manner of man he 
was meant much to me. In an instant I knew that all was 
well, that this rifle-bearing missionary was a real “he-man.” 
At that moment, seven years ago, there began a friendship 
based on those enduring qualities of mutual interests, respect, 
and admiration. 

I have hunted with Harry Caldwell, have lived with him in 
his family, have seen him in his mission work, and know 
his life. In many respects he is one of the most unusual 
men I have ever met. His skill with a rifle and as a field 
observer is hardly less remarkable than his ability as a 
missionary. Thru it all runs the vital energy and intense 
enthusiasm that I felt when I met him first on that river 
bank in southern China. ... 

I always picture him with a rifle in one hand and a Bible 
in the other—using the rifle not only to keep himself fit 
physically and mentally, but also as the wedge to force open 
the walls of superstition and idolatry, that he may drive 
home the Great Truth to which he has dedicated the fullness 
of his youth and life. 

Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS, 
American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, N. Y. 


THE HILL OF THE MYSTERY CATS 
HILL, or, in fact, two hills with a quiet little valley 








between, marks the end of a rugged range of mountains 
jutting out of the coastwise range of Fukien, China, where it 
is broken by a broad and fertile plain thru which runs the 


bustling world of which Foochow City is the 
center. This path cuts diagonally across the 
valley between the hills before being lost among 
the villages skirting the plain. 

For centuries the traveler along this path has 
seen many kinds of what are called wild cats and denizens 
of the wilds in the valley and upon the sides of the hills. 
As the shadows lengthened at the close of the day the aban- 
doned terraces and well-kapt grave sites have been the play- 
ground for the young of the “mystery cat.” These animals 
have enjoyed an immunity much more effectual than any 
that could be provided by a code of game laws written in 
statute books, and consequently have increased greatly in 
number and kind. 

It was not always so, however, for these so-called “cats” 
include the civets, wild dogs, and foxes, all of which have 
worked great havoc among the small pigs and poultry of 
the peasant people. Porcupine, pangolin, and small deer are 
also here in abundance, all with marked medicinal values, 
so it is safe to say that at one time hunters frequented this 
region with bow and gun. But things suddenly changed 
one day; the gods changed them, and streaks of bad luck 
among the more daring hunters finally established the fact 
that these animals were not flesh and blood at all, but evil 
spirits incarnate in the denizens of these wilds! 

After many unsuccessful attempts to kill these animals a 
group of pious hunters appealed to their god, Hieng Tieng 
Siong-da, to share with him the kill of the hunt of the First 
Moon. The favor of the god having been solicited by elabo- 
rate sacrifices upon his altar, accompanied by the burning of 
quantities of incense and joss money, the spokesman for the 
group of waiting hunters bowed himself to the earth, three 
times striking his head with a thud upon a slab of stone at 
the feet of the god. This he did to signify the importance 
of the occasion. He then grasped the divining blocks, toss- 
ing them high in the air. They fell just right the first 
throw. The god was pleased with the offering made, and 
was now ready to pronounce blessing upon the hunt. 

After further routine and necessary ceremonies, a con- 
tainer made of a large bamboo joint in which were just 100 
slender splints of bamboo consecutively numbered, was 
picked off the altar. By that peculiar motion acquired only 
by practice from childhood, the 100 slender splints in the 
container became possessed of life, each climbing forward 
as if taken with a desire to escape as the intercessor poured 
out his petition before the god. No sooner had the petition 
ended than one splint toppled out and fell upon the floor in 
front of the idol. 


ITHOUT paying any attention to this splint the peti- 
tioner again picked up the divining blocks, and with the 
question, “Is this the proper splint?” tossed them high in the 
air with a twirling motion which caused them to rest at far 
different points. The blocks now rested at opposite corners 
of the altar, one with the flat and the other with the oval 


face up. Again favorable answer had come with the first 




















throw. 
thing amounted to this—that the bamboo splint still on the 
floor in front of the god bore the right number, that is to 
say, the number that conveyed the will of the god in this 


Surely the god must be kind to-day. The whole 


particular matter. Now all that remained was to consult 
the ‘“Prayer-answer Board” and ascertain what the god 
had to say about this particular hunt. 

In the larger and more frequented temples this board is 
not used, but in its stead is a waiting priest to stand before 
the wall of numbered “pijin holes,” each containing the an- 
swer to a prayer. In this instance there was no priest to 
stand as middle-man between the hunters and their god, so 
the spokesman eagerly picked up the splint to ascertain its 
number, inviting all who could read to assist him in de- 
ciphering the answer. 

Crestfallen, the hunter turned to his friends and announced 
the hunt abandoned. The answer of the board was unmis- 
takable. 

The number happened to call for a quotation from the 
classics against the taking of life, a mere snatch from the 
writings of some ardent Buddhist. What else could it pos- 
sibly mean but that the god had claimed protection for these 
cats? These hunters suddenly realized how near they had 
been to sacrilege. These were not cats at all, but spirits, 
‘fox devils” which cannot be killed, and whom to harm is 
hazardous. 

Since that day in the long ago the superstition about spirit 
cats has grown as mold grows, until the very life of the 
ignorant people of this part of China has become blighted. 
The woman into whom has entered one of these spirit cats 
is as popular as the priest and must be consulted on every 
imaginable occasion. She is a diviner of spirits and inter- 
preter of omens and dreams. Unto her is committed the 
tate of the living, and in her is the voice of the dead. As 
Saul consulted the witch in the days of his trouble, so do 
the benighted people of China commit their all into the 
hands of her into whom has entered the spirit of a devil 
cat. This female conjurer and spirit medium decides the 
destinies of millions of people, while foxes and wild 
cats enjoy an immunity due to a superstition stronger than 
law. 

It was during the month of March, when dykes were 
being repaired and fields flooded preparatory to the spring 
planting of seedling rice, that I crossed a broad expanse of 
plain and approached a desolate-looking village tucked away 
between two groves of camphor trees. This was one bit of 
country into which I had never penetrated, tho by the natives 
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I was credited with having traveled every wild animal trail 


of all that vast hill country. My visit at this time was to 
accompany a noted naturalist and get him adjusted for a 
few days of field work. 

As we crossed the plain we heard from a community of 
villages hard up against the foot hills the incessant blowing 
of conch shells, beating of gongs, and the shouting of chil- 
dren and men. I immediately interpreted this bedlam as 
meaning that a tiger had recently made an attack upon an 
animal or man, which proved to be the case. 

The famous “Blue Tiger,” which no white man except 
myself has ever seen, during the previous few months had 
claimed a heavy toll of lives in this immediate neighborhood. 
Fifty deaths were also charged against him in a nest of 
villages just across a low divide. I hoped we had connected 
up with him again. 

There was great excitement when two foreigners armed 
with “tiger guns” entered the community unannounced. 
Everyone began to talk tiger, and to tell of a cow which 
had just been killed in a dooryard. Our party consisted of 
Mr. A. de C. Sowerby, the noted naturalist, who has done so 
much really worthwhile scientific research work in China, 
now representing the National Museum at Washington, his 
cook, and a taxidermist; Da Da, my faithful Chinese travel- 
ing companion for more than eighteen years, and tried 
scout on many an adventure, and myself. 

My plans were to start back on the following day. Burden- 
bearers were already engaged to meet me at daylight, when 
I would take up the march. On the evening of my stay 
in this community many hunters and woodsmen gathered in 
the dingy little room we were occupying to look us over, 
but more especially to see our guns. The conversation 
naturally drifted along the line of hunting in general, but 
tiger hunting in particular. 

Incidentally, I mentioned the fact that there were signs 
of but few so-called wild cats in the neighborhood. One of 
the hunters suggested the presence of so many tigers might 
explain the absence of the smaller carnivores, a conclusion 
at which I had already arrived. Tigers abound in the foot 
hills bordering the cultivated plains where cat life is plenti- 
ful. 

The cats enter the fields by well-defined runways and 
it is an easy matter for tigers to ambush them along these 
burrows. 

The ten or more Chinese hunters were soon debating 
their experiences among the “spirit cats” of some near-by 
hills. This subject was suggested by one of their number 

















1. There were plenty of mothers who were ready to bear testimony that this brute was a child eater, even 


tho the scholars did discredit his being a real tiger on account of the markings of his face. 


The animal had 


killed and eaten a man only a few hours before it was killedin itslair. 2. This ‘‘hog-nosed’’ badger is oneof the 


animals enjoying immunity for years on account of the superstition about the ‘‘Mystery Cats.”’ 
specimen, very important from a scientific standpoint. 


It is a rare 
It is closely allied to Arctonyx leucoloemus, of the 


northern part of China. 3. Armed with primitive fowling pieces these hunters stand as soldiers on guard around 


a son of the hill genii which a “‘foreign devil’’ has been bold enough to kill. ) b the 
when alive, they barter and even fight over flesh, bones, and blood of thevictim. 4. Pangolin carrying its young 


Tho afraid to molest the animal 
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One daring hunter ad- 


vanced, and looking me 
straight in the eye said, 
“Dare you go with us 


among these cats? Come 
and we will make you eat 
your words.” 

I arose, faced the spokes- 
man, and accepted the chal- 
lenge. The agreement with 
these men on their part was 
that they were to connect us 
up with the cats and give us 
such fair shots as_ they 
claimed they always had. I 
had absolutely no concern 
over the outcome, provided 
the cats were actually up 
and on the move, as we had 
been assured. 

It was a motley lot of 
hunters and dogs which 
struck the trail on that 
March morning toward the 
hills in the distant haze, the 








Ascending the Min is slow, dangerous and difficult 


bringing in a fine mink, which was very much prized by 
Mr. Sowerby. I listened with interest to this conversation 
concerning black cats, spotted cats, ring-tailed cats, striped 
cats, and, in fact, many animals that were not cats at all, 
all of which it was “impossible” to kill. 

Being well acquainted with the superstition concerning 
“devil cats,” I inquired the whereabouts of these so-called 
“spirit” or “mystery cats.” In response to my inquiry ten 
or more hunters broke into animated conversation, each try- 
ing to tell the most thrilling story of how he had shot day- 
light thru one of these animals without so much as making 
an impression on it. They all described how, at the base 
of a certain big boulder, these cats suddenly disappeared 
upon being fired at, or when too hard pressed by the dogs. 
Such a common occurrence was this, all declared, as to give 
the place the name of the “Disappearing Rock.” There 
were hunters to vouch for every yarn spun, but the one 
about the “disappearing” of the cats received universal 
corroboration. 

“IT have stood on the top of that big rock and had big 
cats run almost under my feet, only to see them suddenly 
disappear as I leveled my gun,” 
one burly woodsman exclaimed. 


recognized home of the 
“devil cats.” There were 
sixteen hunters following us 
as we left camp a little after dawn, and behind the hunters 
a long line of curs sufficient in number to rout out anything 
along the line of march. 

When 3 miles along the trail the leading dog dashed off 
into the tangle of some abandoned terraces and routed out 
a small animal. Both Sowerby and I fired at the scurrying 
spotted figure in the tall grass and missed. No matter how 
we may have felt about the miss, the hunters attached no 
importance to it whatever, for this was not on the “forbid- 
den” hills. The animal was passed up as one of the civets 
or mungooses, and nothing more was said. A mile or so 
farther on we approached the twin hills which were pointed 
out to us as our goal. 

Upon reaching the saddle between these hills the hunters, 
splitting up into two groups, held a hurried council. Fifteen 
men started off for their positions in the drive, while the 
other man led us a little to the right and assigned us our 
stands on the most frequented runways. I purposely chose 
the big stone at the foot of which the animals always 
mysteriously “disappeared,” while both Sowerby and Da Da 

(Continued on page 78) 





BIG fellow to my right 

shouted in response to 
this, “Yes, I was standing be- 
side you one time when this 
very thing happened, and an- 
other time I saw you shoot a 
big hole right thru a ‘spirit 
cat,’ after which it only ran 
away the faster.” 

So the discussion ran along 
until well into the evening. I 
tried to explain away the thing 
on the grounds of its being a 
mere superstition, but to no 
avail. It was too evident that 
these men believed implicitly in 
what they were saying, and it 
would have been unwise for me 
to carry my arguments too far. 

My friend Sowerby had al- 
ready tucked himself comfort- 
ably away in his blankets, and 
I was anxious to crawl into my 
sleeping bag too, for the night 
was raw and cold. To get rid 
of the crowd I finally hooted 
at the whole “mystery cat” 














proposition and turned to un- 
lacing my hunting boots. 


A haul from which we were to select a Christmas dinner. 
an after-dinner vote decided it the best meal ever eaten. 


Everyone concerned drew hog, and 
The author is farthest to the right 





PRAIRIE CHICKEN 
(Tympanuchus Americanus) 


Painted by George Miksch Sutton for the Ourpoor Lire Nature Series 





























Jack went out in the cold and the wet to put out another decoy 


P Ducks and Titres ces 


By Guy W. 


F,” said Jack pulling on the tail of my sheep-lined 
ee coat, “you feel that you must poke your head out 
Aa like a silo on a hill, at least turn in the collar of 
that red sweater so every duck within 10 miles 
aan see you.” 
“Tf,” I retorted from my cramped half-standing, half-kneel- 
ing position with my face between the hay bundles of our 
duck blind, “I had a he-man or two for pond partners instead 





‘Uon Schriltz 


worth more to me than a possible future double out of the 
same flock as it arises. About 90% of those flocks never 
return, I have noticed. A try at a duck zipping along at ex- 
press train speed is a rare pleasure now and then, too, I 
think. 

But to keep peace in the family I crouched painfully, eyes 
glued to my crack in the hay bundles while those five huge 
mallards circled six times, twice within range, then climbed 


of a set of undersized dwarfs, maybe we could have a blind 


deep enough that a moderately tall 
person could see out without tying 
himself into a series of knots. I 
think I’ll go on the stage as a con- 
tortionist when duck season is over. 
I’ve certainly had plenty of train— 
Sh-h, here comes a bunch!” 

So saying, I reached over and 
flung Henry, the drake, into the air. 
We learned that trick from Dr. Tom 
Haynes of Chanute, Kansas. It is 
a good one. At the first flap of 
Henry’s wings the decoy hens in the 
water stopped feeding and set up a 
great clatter. Fifteen feet above our 
heads, Henry pulled upon his an- 
chor rope, flapping his unclipped 
wings for all he was worth, rasping 
commands to his harem. The hens 
splashed and spattered, shrieking at 
the top of their lungs. 

The wild flock, five mallards, 
couldn’t resist all the hospitality so 
urged upon them and came back 
against the wind on my side. 

“Now let them light in and we 
will get them all when they go,” 
directed Jack. 

Huh! That isn’t my idea of 
shooting ducks from a blind and 
Jack knew it. Take ’em whenever 
they come within range, is my 
motto. One duck out of a flock is 





Important Announcement 


Our readers will observe a + om 
insert color painting reproduced on 
enamelled paper between pages 16 
and 17 of this issue. This painting is 
the first of a series that will be given 
to readers of Ourpoor Lire, under 
the title of 


The Outdoor Life Nature Series 


This series will cover various species of sport- 
ing game, fish and birds, and will be valuable 
if retained for reference as well as beautiful 
if cut out for framing. In order to make the 
series absolutely accurate in a technical sense, 
and realizing that nature students and sports- 
men will wish to preserve these reproductions, 
the Editors have chosen for the work in each 
case an artist who is specially renowned for his 
skill in painting some particular bird, fish or 
animal. These artists are largely from the list 
of those who paint our covers—such men as 
Lynn Bogue Hunt; Frank Stick; F. L. Jacques 
of the American Museum of Natural History; 
George Miksch Sutton, head of Research for 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission; Robert 
Lindneux, famous Western artist, and others. 


We would be pleased if our readers would let 
us know their opinions of this series. The full- 
color ee next month will be Brook Trout, 
by F. L. Jacques. 

Only Readers of OUTDOOR LIFE 
Are Being Given Such an Additional 
Feature. 














into the sky and departed for parts unknown. 


“One, two, three, four, five,” I 
computed with a wink at Earl, who 
had sat in his corner of the blind all 
this time. “Six more bunches like 
that and we'll have our limit.” 

“Yes you'd ’ Jack’s opening 
defense was interrupted by three 
snappy quacks from Flapper Fan. 
Flapper Fan is our veteran caller. 
She is as dependable as old wheat 
in the mill and noisier than most 
mills. We have used her three 
years now and when anchored off 
by herself beyond view of the other 
decoys she will talk to anything that 
passes, whether it walks, swims, 
rides or flies. 

I knew that three-note call of 
Fan’s. <A single small duck was 
flitting about over the lake and it 
would never go away until it had 
taken at least one look at our de- 
coys. 

“Now for heaven’s sake,” cau- 
tioned Jack as I prepared to peep, 
“keep that red out of sight.” Jack 
does cling to a given subject. “And” 
—I would have been disappointed 
if he hadn’t added it—‘“let ’em 
light.” 

The single was there, scudding 
down-lake low above the surface, a 
bluewing teal that plumped into the 
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water beyond Fan on Earl’s side before I could maneuver my 
gun into position—and that certainly was the only reason | 
did not shoot at it. 

At my motion Jack and Earl burst out of the blind with 
me and one shot from Earl’s 12 gauge as the fat little fellow 
speeded away did the business. 

This all happened one 1928 November morning in south- 
western Missouri. 


HE evening before a big bank of clouds from the north 

had abruptly blotted out the sun, a wailing wind had 
sprung up and [I had gone to _ bed, 
thrilled, as our first storm of the winter 
had roared down upon us. Dressing in 
the unaccustomed cold was a shivery 
delight at 4 o’clock next morning 
after one peep out-of-doors at the 
black dampness that hung like a 
pall over the land, and we drove 
downtown for breakfast in a 
fog thru which the electric 
street lights made only dim 
gray spots. It was ideal 
duck weather. 

Daylight came as we sat 
cozily in our oil-stove 
heated, concrete-lined blind, 
with none of the radiant 
coloring one learns to ex- 
pect of prairie sunrises, and 
we found the sky darkly 
overcast and a heavy mist 
arising from the lake. 

On the way across the dam 
from the automobiles to the 
blind, three splashes in the water 
had greeted us in the darkness. 

“Bass jumping,” declared Jack. 

“Bullfrogs,” I claimed. 

Earl had no opinion about the mat- 
ter, at least he advanced none, so we 
put out the live decoys and fired up 
the stove in the first grayness of 
approaching dawn with Jack and | 
arguing, as usual. 

“Why, the bullfrogs are buried in 
the mud,” scoffed Jack, as he fitted 
a neck hitch on Flapper Fan. “Bull- 
frogs don’t sit around on lake banks 
in freezing weather, either.” 

“Huh!” I tried to be ironical, but 
Gray Mabel’s wings beating against 
my face just then spoiled much of 
the effect. “Whoever heard of three 
bass within 50 yards jumping two 
feet out of the water and splashing 
back in when people go by? Besides, 
whatever made those spatters dived 
in off the bank. Bass, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, do not roost 
upon lake shores of a night. Then 
too eo 

A low whistle from Earl cut short 
my concluding premise. Jack dropped 
into the weed patch at the western 
end of the blind. I crouched all I 
could in the knee-deep water. A nice 






























flung Gray Mabel and her anchor from me in relief. 

The wild bunch departed. 

“Well!” Jack greeted me caustically when I crawled into the 
blind. “If I couldn’t put out a little decoy duck with less 
fuss than that I’d—Did you notice, too, Earl, how he towered 
into heavens out there in the gloom? Didn’t even bend his 
neck. No wonder the ducks went on.” 

Still smarting in the neighborhood of the left ear, I sud- 
denly discovered that I had wet the tail of my outer coat 
when I had stooped to imitate marsh grass a moment before. 
I removed the coat in resentful silence and when Jack got 
up presently to rearrange the hay bundles, as I knew he 
would do, I exchanged it for the one he had been utiliz- 
izing for a cushion, the wet tail uppermost. 

“Oh it isn’t sun-up yet, and we couldn’t shoot, any- 
way,’ I said casually. “They’ll probably come back.” 

I said it so casually that Jack eyed me suspiciously. 
Docility in my replies were that unusual. But be- 

fore he could construct any concrete idea out of 
his suspicions, Henry rasped a word. It wasn’t 
abrupt like his usual command. It was more in 
the nature of a suggestion, I thought. The 
hens began an interested conversation and a 
treble quack immediately overhead bronght all 
three of us to attention. 

About twenty small ducks 
whipped by, circled, sped past 
again, and dropped’ with 
splashes that we could plainly 
hear up near the dam. 

“Teal,” Jack aired his 
knowledge of duck lore. “Can 
tell by their gabble as they 
feed. They have a_ funny 
little gwarck to some of their 
talk. Listen!” 

“Too big for teal,” I 
thought, and said so. “Listen 
yourself at that broad ‘A’ 
female mallard squawk. No 
gwarck about her holler.” 


Oval—A few of 
the ducks we 
bagged 


Below—Earl 
poses for his pic- 
ture 





IKE most of our argu- 
ments that one ended in 
nothing. I had one further 
glimpse of the flock a few 
minutes later and am _ con- 
vinced that they were butter- 
balls, with one mallard among 
them, but Jack was occupied 
at the time with a mallard 
drake that threatened to fall 
on top of English Mary, and 
Earl was sending out an invi- 
tation, a charge of No. 6 shot, 
to its mate to come down and 
stay awhile with us, so I have 
never been able to prove it. 
The pair I mention had 
come in from the west about 
the time Earl had ended a new 
debate between Jack and me. 
The subject of the new de- 
bate was the hour of sunrise 
that morning and Earl term- 
inated it by dramatically pull- 
ing an almanac out of his 








bunch of unrecognizable big ducks 
whistled past overhead. 

Fan saw them but seemed to understand that we were 
in poor position to shoot just then, so only gave them 
a couple of casual well-wishes. At the critical moment 
when I was putting forth every effort to resemble a 
frost-browned bunch of marsh grass, Gray Mable hooked 
one toe-nail in my right ear, braced her other foot 
against my nose, and pushed. As her rangy body slipped in 
my clutches her wings were freed. Discovering this, she 
supplemented her clawing with a determined flurry of her 
wings, punctuating her raucous blasphemy at me by pecking 
me in the face. 

I regained my balance with a couple of sucking steps and 


pocket and proving that both 
of us were wrong. It was then 
exactly two minutes after sun-up by Earl’s watch, and the 
shooting day had begun. 

At Fan’s first note Jack was upon his feet, head outside. 
Immediately he reached down for his gun and advanced it. 
The decoys were suspiciously quiet, as tho the wild ducks 
were dropping in. They were. Earl and I poked out our 
faces just in time to see two mallards back-pedalling to alight. 

“Bang !” 

At the report of Jack’s gun the nearer duck up-tilted, 
reared over backward and fell so near English Mary that she 
fled in fright to the end of her tether. 

“Bang !” 


\ 
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The second mallard accepted Earl’s invitation, above 
described, and hurriedly, unceremoniously, sprawled 
with wings outspread into Flapper Fan’s weed patch. 

“Oh yea!” I growled. “Let ’em light, so we can get 
’em as they rise.” 

Funny how different it looks when they come in on 
the other fellow’s side! Jack grinned amiably at Earl 
and the big bunch that had arisen from the water near 
the dam disappeared in the oblivion, unseen by anybody 
but me. 


WENTY-SEVEN butter-balls came next. They 

swung in from the northeast. I was contentedly 
drowsing when I noticed Jack, who sat next me, begin 
to squirm. Opening one eye, I saw him explore with 
a hand. When it came out wet he turned his eye 
toward the roof as tho seeking leaks. Then, scenting 
treachery, he looked full at me. I closed my eye. Jack 
raised up. His pants were wet. He caught me watch- 
ing him, and, abandoning all caution, inspected his 
cushion. He flung my wet coat at me with a grunt 
and pulled his own off my shoulders as specks flitted 
past the blind. 

The specks, the twenty-seven butter-balls, sped up 
the lake, wheeled and came back 200 yards south of the 
blind. Henry of his own volition flew into the air, and 
tugged at his rope. The hens begged beautifully. The 
flock returned, speeding along 20 feet above the water. 
I pantomimed with my hand within the blind that I in- 
tended to shoot. Jack, as was to be expected, whis- 
pered half-heartedly that we ought to let them alight. 
I lunged out of the hay and cut loose at the first butter- 
ball of the flock. The entire flock sped on. I led a 
squad of four about half way along in the bunch fully 
4 feet. and two of them splashed into the water. ‘ 

After that the firing became general. When it was 
all over four small black, grayish-breasted ducks floated 
among the blocks. Up by the old blind two more were 
alighting with tell-tale abrupt- 
ness, a cripple swam alertly 
among the lily pads on my side, 
and I had a vivid recollection 
of something that had swerved 
sharply to the right and had 
gone down in the hay meadow. 

In spite of Jack’s protests I 
climbed out and killed the 
cripple and was retriev- 
ing two of the floaters 
with the cane fish pole 
provided by Earl for 
such occasions, when 
Jack called guardedly. 

“Look out!” 

I looked out and 
saw six butter-balls 
coming up the lake. 

I stood in my tracks 
and knocked two of 
them down as they passed. 
On my way to shore they 
circled back and I killed an- 
other that fell upon the south 
bank. Having a nice time shoot- 
ing ducks, I threw my gatherings 
into the blind, ignored Jack’s request 
that I climb in after them and went out on the 

meadow after the one that had fallen there. Once more the 
small, rapidly diminishing flock came back high over my 
head and again I picked one off by a long lucky shot that 
afterward drew a word of admiration from Earl and a thinly 
veiled insinuation as to some people’s good fortune from 
Jack. The remaining two hurried past the blind. Jack and 
Earl raised up, two shots rang out and both ducks fell. We 
had wiped out the flock. 

About 7:30 the wind came up and the mist scudded away, 
leaving damp, low-hanging clouds, the ragged edges of which 
almost dragged upon the ground as they hurried into the 
south. 

I was enjoying this spectacle when two mallards suddenly 
appeared above the wooden decoys. This sometimes happens. 


This is the way we 
looked shooting out 
of our blinds 




















Jack and Earl come in with 
their bag 


\ You are watching intently, 
you think, noting every- 
thing in sight, when all at 
once you see ducks right 
before your eyes. Maybe 
they drop in from above, I 
don’t know. 

Anyway the pair was there 

when I first saw them. I 
whistled softly and extended 
two fingers to denote the number 
in the flock. Fan, as she always 
does when big ducks come in, labored 
under great excitement. [I think Fan 
displayed too much interest and that a half 
dozen well-directed quacks would have served 
our purpose better than the hysterics she affected. What- 
ever the cause, the mallards, after one hasty inspection of the 
premises as they approached, swung sharply away from Fan 
and the blind and were beyond range before we had a fair 
opportunity to shoot. 

Up near the dam they began a wide turn which ultimately 
took them around the lake but behind the blind. About the 
time they tacked again to cross the neck above us I pitched 
the decoy drake into the air. 

“Talk to ’em, Henry,” I suggested. “Now,” to the boys 
in the blind, “get ready. They’re wild and won’t hang around 
here all day.” 

Henry rasped and flapped. His harum joined in the 
chorus with both wings and voices and the mallards, as tho 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Jack meditates on Burnt Rock 





The LRainbows of Asawa 


A TALE OF FLY FISHING IN CANADIAN WATERS 


By Harold W.Pripps 





one of the most interesting 
yj. 7) and successful trout-fishing 
ys trips any of us had ever ex- 
perienced. The start of the trip was 
made from Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
From the Algoma Central Railway we 
had engaged a caboose fitted up es- 
pecially for fishermen and hunters. It 
was equipped with six bunks, each 
with springs and mattress. It also 
had a stove, a large ice box, table and 





chairs. We supplied our own dishes 
and bedding. 
Joe, our French Canadian guide 


and cook, met us at the Soo and took 
us over to Digby’s where our grocery 
list was being filled. Digby’s only 
false move was to include a large 
wooden pail full of angle worms with 
our grocery order, but then how was 
he to know that we had Jack, a trout 
and bass-fly manufacturer, with us and 
that this was to be a strictly fly-fish- 
ing trip? 

Our caboose was on a _ sidetrack 
close to the St. Mary’s River. Large 
freighters and other lake craft passing 
to and fro thru the locks added a great deal to our interest 
and enjoyment. We spent the night in the caboose and the 
following morning, which was Sunday, we started up the 
line, hooked onto the northbound passenger train. 

The Algoma Central runs north for some 300 miles thru 
a wild, rugged country. The auto road extends to a point 


as 


Fs, 


only 25 miles north of the Soo and beyond that the real 
The train climbs up from lake level 


wilderness commences. 





The author with a 2-pound rainbow 
caught in the Agawa 


to an altitude of about 1,700 feet above 
sea level, passing dozens of sparkling 
lakes. It toils over deep ravines at the 
bottom of which rushing streams tum- 
ble downhill to Lake Superior. The 
sight of these beautiful lakes and 
streams thrilled us and made our cast- 
ing arms itch, for the country looked 
“trouty” to us. 

Our plan was to proceed up the line, 
making about five stops where the 
trout fishing was most promising. We 
were particularly interested in stream 
fishing but wanted also to get a chance 
at the big speckled brook trout or 
“coasters” in Lake Superior itself. 

When we arrived at Mile 103 Joe 
informed us that his uncle Dave Bois- 
soneau was there with his team, and 
here was an opportunity to get down 
to Lake Superior for a few days of 
fishing. We loaded up Dave’s wagon 
with our tackle, grub and blankets, and 
started for the lake, 34% miles away. 
We had seen some rough roads in our 
time but never anything like the one 
that went downhill to Dave’s camp. It 
was practically all rocks and boulders, 
all of the dirt having been washed away. We chose to walk. 
Dave grinned, climbed onto his sapling spring seat, clucked 
to the horses and thumped downhill. 

“Me, I can haul th’ case of egg and no br’ak heem,” he 
boasted proudly. We agreed that he was some driver when 
we found that he had delivered our portable phonograpi: and 
records safely, to say nothing of other fragile things. 

When we got down to Dave’s camp on the shore of Lake 





















































He had placed a roomy 
log cabin at our disposal. This cabin lay right among the 
evergreens with the surf of the big lake almost at our door. 
Blueberries were everywhere underfoot. The blue expanse 
of Agawa Bay lay before us with Montreal Island in the dis- 
tance. To the right a short half mile up the beach was the 
mouth of the Agawa River. Trails led from camp to various 
pools upstream. 


Superior we were delighted over it. 


UFFEL was unpacked and our fishing tackle made ready 

for the next day. We hoped to get out onto Lake Superior 
for a try at the famed “coasters” if the sea went down. Dave 
told us that the native brook trout were moving out of the 
Agawa and going up and down the coast looking for sandy 
creeks in which to spawn. The rainbows were still in the 
stream, however, as they do not spawn until spring. One 
casts for the “coasters” with flies or trolls with spinner and 
live bait right along the rocky shores or off the reefs and 
islands. I hesitate to mention the weight of some of the 
coasters which have been caught in the past, but it is safe to 
say that 5-pounders are not uncommon. Needless to say we 
were all keyed up for some real fishing and turned in before 
10 o’clock so we could get an early start the next morn- 
ing. 

The surf was still pounding hard when we awoke so we 
gave up the idea of lake fishing that day and decided to fish 
the Agawa instead. 

Joe took us up to Burnt Rock Pool about 2% miles from 
camp and there left us to fish downstream. Our plan was to 
divide our party of five and fish the pools down to the mouth 
and then walk back to camp. 

The Agawa at Burnt Rock 
Pool is the kind of a stream 
which makes a trout fisher- 
man’s heart leap with joy. 
It is clear as gin, if you know 
what I mean. There are won- 
derful rapids, riffles and chutes. 
Below almost every bend of 
the stream there is a wonderful 
pool where the big fellows lie, 
coming out into the fast water 


Below—Pete fishing for brook 
trout in Sand Lake 
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Noonday camp at Sinclair 
ove 


from time to time when the 
spirit moves them to feed. 

As we sat on Burnt Rock 
drawing on our waders and 
getting our rods ready we were 
thrilled to see a number of 
large rainbows leaping clear of 
a fast riffle at the foot of the 
pool. What sweeter sight for 
a trout fisherman! George 
was the first to cast his fly in 
the riffle and soon he was fast 
to a dandy. With a flash his 
fish leaped clear and we saw it was a beautiful rainbow trout, 
possibly 2 pounds in weight. Another rush and he was off 
while George reeled in the empty line. 

“If I don’t get another rise, the trip’s a success as far as 
I’m concerned,” was the way he felt about losing it, and cer- 
tainly this opening incident augured well for the success of 
the trip. 

The Agawa proved a tough stream to wade. There is 
practically no sand or sediment in the stream bed and so one 
wades on slippery round stones ranging from the size of an 
egg up to any size you'd care to name. These stones were 
of all colors and we found any number that were as round 
as a baseball. In some places the rocky stream bed was a 
hundred yards or more across and the stream at that point 
might be only 50 feet wide. Occasionally the stream would 
divide into two or three rushing torrents and it was most in- 
teresting to try the possibilities of each as we fished down to 
the lake. 


BOUT 3 o’clock in the afternoon the sky darkened 
and soon we were in a real downpour. We were 
soaked in a jiffy and were mighty glad when Joe came up- 
stream to meet us with the glad news that the slack water 
lay right below the next bend and that he had a boat there 
to row us to the outlet from which point we walked back 
to camp along the beach. 
The cheer of the log cabin with its wood fire and Joe’s 
supper, which included the dozen or more trout which we 


had kept that day, certainly seemed good to us. Expe- 
(Continued on page 80) 


Coop with three rainbows 
taken in the Agawa 





























An intense point. 


wil arching Jive 


Clay ready to open up on the quail being held by the setter 


cor Zia 


A QuaiL Hunt IN THE SoutH BEHIND Mac, M. A. 


By Bob Becker 


HEN you go marching thru Georgia with a 
quail gun on your shoulder you’re bound to see 
some smart pointers and setters, but little did we 
think that those Albany boys would trot out one 
of those rare pointers that had not only an A. B. degree in 
quailcraft but also an M. A. merit badge with a few months 
in night school to boot. This impressive record of research 
and study was explained to us before we left Albany. Mac’s 
Buckeye Boy, the collegiate pointer, was an old-timer at the 
game of finding quail. In addition he had won some of those 
440-yard dash things at the field trials. So it looked like a 
hard winter to us that February afternoon when we pulled 
out of Albany for a quail hunt because we had to perambulate 
on foot. You know how much chance a fellow on 
foot has in trying to keep 
up with one of those typ- 





which was going to play the lead in our fast moving quail 
super special. What a dog! Powerful build, rugged head, 
wise old face, his ribs showing because he was trained to the 
minute. We did our best to make up to this graduate of the 
school of quailcraft, but nothing doing. Mac coolly took his 
seat in the tonneau of the car along with a classy black and 
white setter named Doc which, altho an excellent hunter, 
was said to have fewer degrees than Mac. 

We drove off the main highway, meandered down the 
winding back roads thru acres and acres of pecan groves 
and cut thru patches of pine woods and then Cliff said: 
“Everybody out. We're going to pick up a covey heah.” 

The dogs were turned loose in an old cornfield which was 
completely overrun with weeds. It looked like a dandy place 

to find birds. Mac thought 
so because he tore away 





ical field trial performers 
that cover a square mile in 
nothing: flat. 

Cliff Clay, one of the 
best quail shots in “Gaw- 
gia” and J. H. Willcox, 
the owner of Mac, were 
our hosts for the party. 
We checked out of Albany " 
after lunch one bright sun- a, 
shiny day when an early a. 
spring sun was trying to 
push winter out of the pic- 


ture. First on the pro- 
gram was a 4 or 5 
mile ride to Willcox’s 
kennels, where Mac was 


getting his three squares a 
day in between quail ex- 
peditions. There we got 








like a blue streak. We saw 
him disappear over the 
top of a low rise in typical 
field trial style, his speed 
just leaving the ground be- 
hind him smoking hot. 
And the question was, 
were we going to do a 
marathon across the coun- 
try or was Mac going to 
swing around and hunt 
fairly close to us? 

J. H. seemed to read our 
thoughts. 

“Now don’t worry, Mis- 
tah Bob. Mac will hunt 
wide, but not too wide for 
the foot soldiers. That old 
boy knows what is ex- 
pected of him and you'll 








our first look at the dog 


A pretty point by Mac’s Buckeye Boy in a weed field 


see him on deck just as 
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soon as we get up there on the high 
ground.” 

Well, the teacher knew his pupil, 
all right. Sure enough when we 
looked across that cornfield and 
meadow which stretched away in 
front of us, there was Mac. He 
was making game. J. H. spoke 
softly about the dog having some- 
thing as he kept his eyes glued on 
Mac’s quick scouting work. Then 





snap there was old Mac on 
point. The college grad was going 


to show his stuff at once. 

Cliff came up on the double 
quick. He was radiating satisfac- 
tion because his promises were 
coming true. It was he who had 
selected the quail grounds for the 
expedition. 

The three of us moved up fairly 
close to Mac, standing like a cigar- 
store Indian. We stepped ahead a 
pace or two until we were even 
with the dog and then J. H. said: 
“Just one minute please, Mistah 
Bob. We'd better let Mac move 














up first. You see he’s trained to 

go ahead on the whistle and relo- 

cate (if necessary) his bu’ds. They’ve probably run since 
he pointed them.” 


E knew that we’d pulled some violation of Mac’s grid- 

iron and quail etiquette. There we had “gone and done 
it!” But when you’re unfamiliar with all the college stuff and 
the tricks which pointers with M. A. degrees have, what 
could you expect? How could we know that Mac had been 
taught such a stunt? 

J. H. gave one blast on his whistle, while we tried to ap- 
pear nonchalant. Mac, partly crouched like a lynx stalking 
its prey, head down, nose out, sneaked forward as cautiously 
as if he were walking on eggs. Oh, what a careful “stalk” 
that veteran did make. Three, four, five, six steps and then 
he stopped to point again. 

“There they are, Mistah Bob. He’s got ’em right under 
his whiskers. Now feel free to move up and bombard ’em.” 

And shoot we did as five birds rose to flush. Cliff, the 
never-miss boy, got the only bird which gave him a chance 
as the small covey swung sharply to the right. And then 
Cliff turned around to say “tut-tut” to us because we had 
whammed away at the atmosphere. But there was no use 
admonishing us for missing. We 


Mac on a small covey in the pine woods 


shot before they swerved thru the pines so as to put J. H. 
between us and their line of flight. But we nailed one with 
the right while J. H. dropped one (a clean kill) and nicked . 
another which slowly came to earth about 200 yards away 
at the edge of the marshy timbered patch of ground. 

Cliff hove into sight about this time and immediately 
tossed a bunch of questions at us. Where did they go? How 
many in the covey? Did they light this side of the timber ? 


P and at ’em was his cry, so we turned both dogs “‘on the 

trail” (Cliff had brought in the setter) and down to the 
timber we went to see if we could pick up a single or two. 
Clay, striding ahead and swinging his old automatic as if he 
were going to spray the whole landscape with No. 8 shot, 
stepped into the nicest surprise party that you can imagine. 
You should have seen his face when it was “sprung.” He 
was hoisting himself over a fallen pine tree when—zowie! 
he stepped on one of those demon Mexican quail, all of which 
are past masters in the art of bombing. That little black 
grenade had squatted fairly close to the tree and it exploded 
right under Cliff’s shoeleather. Cliff jumped as if he had 

(Continued on page 80) 





simply were not at home with high- 
hat Mac using words of ten sylla- 
bles on those quail. 

Mac and the setter were ordered 
on. There was more sport ahead 
and the day was far from being 
over. So we ambled thru a 
weedy meadow, skirted a stretch of 
pine woods and took it easy as the 
dogs tore across our front. 

Ten minutes went by. It was 
lovely in the warm sun. Doc, the 
setter, ignoring the whistle, appar- 
ently had disappeared. Cliff strolled 
off to the left to see if he could 
catch sight of him. Then J. H. 
called point. There was Mac 
freezing onto a bunch of birds 
in a small clump of low pines 
which were growing on top of a 
low hill. 

“Ought to be quite a covey here, 
Mistah Bob,” said Willcox as we 
hurried up to the dog. Again those 
whistle signals to Mac to go for- 
ward, and then we made ready to 
shoot. 

















seven birds rock- 
We got in one 


Br-rr-rr 


eted into the air. 


“‘Hold ’em, boys.”’ 





Mac’s Buckeye Boy at left being backed by the setter, and 
J. H. Willcox ready to shoot 
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This chap persevered until he found 
out about ‘‘Them Moosky’”’ 


= WHEM moosky,” said Andy the 
guide, “won't bite today. Too 
bright. Not ’nough wind. 
But we oughta ketch plenty 





apiece with us that day, one rigged for 
muskies and one for pike. And I hope ; 
to die if we didn’t catch the biggest * 
musky of the season, on Papoose Lake, 
Vilas County, Wisconsin, on a 4-ounce 
rod, an ancient 12-pound test line and a 
bass spinner, at 12 o’clock noon of that 
bright sunshiny July day. 

Not only that, but the heavyweight tigerfish 
was landed by the one member of our party 
who wasn’t supposed to catch the biggest fish. 


pike.” vp 
Nevertheless, we took two rods ” 


our party at the last minute. He signed on 
as cook, with the express stipulation (made 
by him, not by the other two members of the expedition), 
that he should be considered the fifth wheel, the spare tire, 
the guy who should be left on shore in case we happened, 
for instance, to find ourselves equipped with a boat that 
would hold only two. 

Doc, you see, had planned to go to Algoma for his fish- 
ing that summer. All winter and spring he had talked about 
the vast wilderness into which he was about to venture, 
miles an’ miles from any human habitation, and all that. 

Spike and I, meanwhile, were planning a mere little ten- 
day trip into Wisconsin. We, too, spent many a winter 
evening going over the plans and speculations which are 
so vital a part of any fishing trip. We called ourselves the 
On-Wisconsin Rod and Gun Club; I was president, because 
[ thought of it first and we were going in my car; and 
Spike was everything else. 

Then, a couple of weeks before time for us to go, Doc’s 
partner on his projected journey into Algoma (wherever 
that is) was forced by circumstances to cancel his trip. After 
high-hatting us all winter because he was going clear into the 


: 5 Si Spike and a morning's : ps : 
For Doc, who hooked the musky, had joined catch of fish from Car- _ gasoline home—and for one day’s musky fishing. 


lin Lake 


next country, while we were merely driving up into Wiscon- 
sin, there was Doc—all fitted up with a lot of new tackle, and 
no place to go. For he couldn’t go to Algoma alone. 

Hearts big as all outdoors—that was Spike and I. We 
invited Doc, if he could stand the come-down, to join the 
On-Wisconsin Rod and Gun Club. Doc duly studied the 
matter and finally, and gratefully, accepted our invitation. 
He made it plain, however, that he was to be officially con- 
sidered the annex, the appendix, the after-thought; he said 
Spike and I should carry out our plan just as we had made 
it, and he would tag along, and darned glad of the chance. 
He would consider it a favor if we would allow him to do 
all the cooking. 

Now Spike and I had already tasted Doc’s flapjacks, on 
briefer trips, and so it didn’t take us long to sign him up. 
The only change we made in our plans was to dig up an 
extra tent, as ours would hold only two, and to enlarge 
our name. We felt that with increased membership we 
needed more of a name, so we duly became the Parmachene 
Belle Outing Association. I was still president, and I was 
also honored with another office, that of secretary, authorized 
and compelled to send postal cards to all our wives every 
few days while we were gone. Spike was the treasurer, 
because he worked in a bank and so we figured he could 
make our money last longest. He carried the company fund 
in a reel sack, into which we each put an equal amount every 
now and then, and Spike paid all expenses out of the sack. 

Doc was merely the cook, the accessory, the adjunct. 
And the son-of-a-gun caught the big musky right out from 
under the noses of the president, secretary and treasurer 

of the Parmachene Belle Outing Association! 
Anyway, there we were at last, in camp on Carlin 
Lake, three tired business men from Indiana, 
in the land where dreams come true. We 
caught seven fair-sized bass on our fly 
rods the first evening out. The next 
day we caught three, by working hard, 
on Candy Lake. Another hard day’s 
fishing produced only another three 
bass. Then we heard the perch were 
biting—and they were.We caught a 
boat-load of them, big ones, in an 
afternoon. There was also a day 
on the Presque Isle River, fly-cast- 
ing for trout. That day’s catch 
was five. 

So it went, and our time was fly- 
ing. We caught fish, but it took a 
lot of hard work, and we caught no 
big ones—nothing yet to write home 
about; nothing to take pictures of; 
nothing a great deal better than the 

fishing we had at home. 

The musky fishing was all we hadn’t 

tried. Spike turned the reel sack inside 
out, and reported that we had just about 
enough money left in the company fund to buy 
grub for our few remaining days in camp, for 


So we hunted up Andy the guide. 
“Them moosky,” said Andy, “they ain’t bitin’ 
very good. I can take you to all the best places, but I can’t 


999 


guarantee nothin’. 


E AGREED to demand no guarantee, and we set the 

time for the morrow. Then we went back to camp and 
rigged up our musky lures. We had red baits large enough to 
scare all the fish out of any lake, and we had plugs hewn 
out of whole pine logs; we had metal leaders as long as our 
arms, and hooks like those the butcher hangs the meat on. 
We had gaff hooks and, biggest laugh of all, Spike had a 
.22 automatic, which he said would be just the thing to 
shoot the muskies with. Never shall I be allowed to for- 
get how I ridiculed the treasurer of the Parmachene Belle 
Outing Association when I discovered that he had brought 
along a gun to shoot fish. 

Late that night, we were still sitting up around our fire 
on the shore of Carlin Lake, telling each other again all 
we had read and heard about musky fishing. They were 
caught, we each informed the others, by casting or trolling 
around the shore-line early in the morning or late in the 
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afternoon of overcast days when there was a riffle 
on the water. That was about all we agreed upon, 
for we had all read different books on the subject. 
Anyway, we went to bed praying for a dark, over- 
cast day with a little wind. 

Instead the sun came up over the lake, a red ball 
in a cloudless sky. The water lay like glass all day. 

We were over on Papoose bright and early. 

“Them moosky,” said Andy as we embarked, 
“ain’t goin’ to hit today. But pike are better eatin’ 
anyhow.” ’ 

Yet we didn’t even catch a pike. Andy rowed us, 
as he had promised, to all the best places, and then 
he rowed us to all the other places. We trolled and 
we still-fished, with live minnows, and we cast with 
everything in our tackle boxes, in the shallow and 
in the deep, among the snags along the shore and 
in the weeds and on the bars. 

The principal thing I learned that morning was 
why guides get $5 a day. One dollar is for the rowing 
they do and $4 are for the questions they answer. 


E ASKED Andy that day what most of the 

muskes were caught, on and where and when; 
how he knew a musky when he saw one; what that 
was walking along the shore over there (it was a 
porcupine ) ; and how cold it got there in the winter- 
time (Andy said 42 below); we asked about the 
beaver-house in the bay, and how the deer-hunting 
was around there, and if Louie, the other guide, was 
a bachelor, too; we asked where the beer came from 
that they sold at the filling station (Andy said he 
didn’t know), and how old he supposed that pine 
tree was over there on the point, and if that really 
was an eagle’s nest on the road to Winegar. We 
asked him why the pike didn’t bite, and how many 
he got the last time he was out, and if he didn’t 
think he was rowing too fast now. 

Andy earned his guide’s fee that day ; he answered 
everything. Toward noon I began to feel sorry 
for him, and wonder whether the revolver he car- 
ried in a hip pocket was to dispatch muskies with, 
in case any were caught, or whether it might 
not be for the purpose of slaying fishermen 
when he reached the point where he 
couldn’t stand their questions any 
longer. He didn’t show any sign yet 
of reaching the breaking point, but 
nevertheless I kept my eye on his 
pistol as Spike asked him why 
they named it Vilas County, and 
Doc interrupted to inquire the 
cost of a hunting license. 

For myself, I asked no ques- 
tions. As befitted the president 
of the organization, I spent 
all my time fishing. 

Eleven-thirty noon came, 
and we had fished five hours 
without a strike. Andy re- 
marked that we would try the 
weed-bed once more and then 
go in for lunch. 

Doc was in the rear seat, Spike 
was in the bow. Andy was at the 
oars, and I occupied the seat be- 
tween him and Doc. The three of 
us had two rods apiece, one rigged for 
trolling and one for casting. 

It doesn’t matter precisely what 
the president, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Parmachene Belle 
Outing Association were doing at 
that particular quarter to twelve on 
that July day, but what Doc was doing, and how, are vital 
to the story as you will see later. 

Hanging over the boatside, on a heavy steel rod, he had 
his choicest musky tackle, with, at the moment, a mud 
minnow on as trolling bait. Keeping one eye on that rod, 
he was casting—just to be doing something, not that he 
any longer expected to catch anything—with his other rod, 

















































Left to right: Doc, the musky, and Andy 
the guide 


a 4-ounce split bamboo. On it was a level wind 
reel. (“They’re no damn good,” said Andy; 
“they always jam when you need ’em’’), carry- 
ing a 12-pound test line which Doc had used 
for many years. On the line was a short wire 
leader, to which Doc at about 11:40 attached 
a Shannon spinner, with a red bucktail. To 
the single hook he fastened a tiny piece of 
porkrind. 
As I recall it now, Doc had made a cast 
and was retrieving it slowly and somewhat 
aimlessly, meanwhile turning to Andy to ask 
him how deep he said the snow got up here 
in the winter-time. 
That was the only question of the day that 
Andy didn’t answer, for Doc’s hook ran into 
something. There was a swirl out in the water, 
30 feet from the boat. Something big and black 
came to the surface, turned over and went down. 
A tail about the size of your hand waved in the 
foam. 
“Moosky,” said Andy, and heaved on the oars. 


Two members of the Parmachene 
Belle Outing Association The rest of 
the Association is behind the camera 


ND for 30 minutes—I timed it—he rowed the 
boat around while Doc—the annex, the after- 
thought, the menial cook—fought that musky to 
a standstill on his slender rod, his old line and his 
bass bait. 
Apparently the fish was too large to fight with vigor 
and frenzy. It rose to the surface several times, but merely 


to wallow around for a second and then sink sullenly to 
It made long runs for the weed bed, 
(Continued on page 81) 


the bottom again. 
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about a half-inch rope. There were some lead weights also 


attached to this edge of the net to hold it down when tt struck 
the ground. The other edge of the net was pegged alongside 
the feeding bed. Now by taking hold of the side of the 




































i net to which the rope was attached and walking right straight 
3 towards the other side that was pegged down, you would 
bend over the saplings and put a strain on that edge of the 
net. Two hooked pegs were used to fasten the roped side 
down alongside ot the pegged side. Everything was smoothed 
over and covered with leaves. Thus vou see the net now ts 
lving parallel with the feed bed and on it is the strain of the 
two saplings. Reaching back to the bough house was the 
tripping rope whereby a sudden pull would release the two 


pegs that held the roped side ot the net down, and imme 
diately upon this release the saplings straightening up would 
cause the net to be thrown over the entire bed. Of course 
it all had to be arranged in proper alignment. The net in 












being sprung traversed an arch sufficiently high to intercept 
the pigeons that might be startled and sprung into the air at 
the instant of the springing of the net. The pigeons were 
killed by having their heads pinched with a pair of big 
pincers quite similar to those used in a blacksmith shop. 


I am quoting from “The Passenger Pigeon,” a book writ 
ten by me and published in 1907. On page 74 a quotation 
from an article written by Wm. Brewster and published 
in “The Auk,” October, 1889: 

“Pigeon netting in Michigan is conducted as follows: 
Each netter has three beds; at least two, and sometimes as 
y as ten ‘strikes’ are made on a single bed in one day, but 
the bed is often allowed to ‘rest’ for a day or two. Forty or 
fifty dozen birds are a good haul for one ‘strike.’ Often 
only ten or twelve dozen are taken. Mr. Stevens’ highest 
catch’ is eighty-six dozen, but once he saw 106 dozen 
captured at a single ‘strike.” If too large a number 
are on the bed, they will sometimes raise the net bodily 
and escape. Usually about one-third are too quick for the 
net and fly out before it falls. Two kinds of beds are used, 
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T Ad Y 1 This photo of a young passenger pigeon was taken by C. O. 
»” re *» ~ ‘ Whitman of the University of Chicago 





the ‘mud’ bed and ‘dry’ bed. The former is th 
in Michigan, but, for unknown reason, it will not attr 
birds in Wisconsin. 

“Tt is made of mud, kept in a moist condition and satur 
with a mixture of saltpeter and anise seed. shcks ns are 
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— \ f fond of salt and resort to salt springs wherever they 
‘* The dry bed is simply a level space of gr cea irefu! 





cleared of grass, weeds, etc., and baited with corn or other 
grain. Pigeons are peculiar, and their habi t be studied 
by the netter if he would be successtul. When the; 
feeding on beech mast, they often will not touch grat 
any kind, and the mast must be used for | + 


















AGE 83 from Roney’s article describing the Petoske 
nesting of 1878: 
“Hiring a team, we started on a tour of investigat 
the nesting. Long before reaching it our course was 
by the birds over our heads, flying back and fort 
feeding grounds. After riding ¢ ‘aan Br miles, we disc 
ered a wagontrack leading into the woods, in the d 
the bird sounds which came to our ears. Three 
left the wagon and followed it; the twittering ¢ 
and louder, the birds were numerous, and 
we were in the midst of that marvel of 
Nature’s wonderland—the pigeon nesting 
“We stood and gazed in bewilderment 
around and above us. Was it indeed a fairvla ve $s 
upon, or did our eves deceive us?) On eve: 
would meet these gracetul creatures of the torest 
their delicate robes of blue, purple and brow 
and thither with the quickness of 
was bending under their weight, so tame « 
touch them, while in every direction, cross 
the flying birds drew a network betore 


beholder, until he tain would close his eves 




























Upper specimen, passenger pigeon (Ectopistes Migratona) 
Lower specimen, mourning dove (Zenaidura Maepoura) fre 
quently mistaken for the passenger pifeon (Cont 





bewildering scene 
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THE AUTHENTIC STORY OF HIS EXTERMINATION 


By W. B. Nershon 


(Author of the book ‘‘The Passenger Pigeon"’) 


ECENTLY there 
has been a _ re- 
awakening of in- 

i terest in this bird, 
now extinct, but that once 
darkened the skies. It is 
hard to convey an idea oi 
how abundant the pigeons 
were in former times. The 
present generation, unfamil- 
iar with the sight of birds 
in vast quantity, can hardly 
comprehend the vastness ol 
the numbers. Many have 
seen waterfowl arise from a 
lake or marsh in a dense 
mass. You have seen the 
red-winged blackbirds get 
up from the rice fields in a 
black cloud. If one takes 
the very largest and great- 
est and thickest of all, or 
any, of these flocks and mul- 
tiplies it by hundreds and 
hundreds, he would have some idea of the great numbers of 
passenger pigeons that existed, mainly east of the Mississippi 
River, over half a century ago. 

The question is often asked, “What became of them ?”’, as 
if their disappearance was a mystery. They did not disap- 
pear all at once; they were years in going, but civilization 
was working its way destructive to wild life with unerring 
certainty. The clearing of the forests, and forest fires, meant 
the destruction of food areas; the remorseless slaughter for 
the almighty dollar; the opening up and making accessible to 
transportation of the once great wilderness—taken with the 
nature of the bird that only raised one young at a nesting 
and lived a communal life like a hive of bees with its breeders 
and its feeders—form an ample reason and explanation for 
this bird’s annihilation. 

They were not overcome by a natural catastrophe. We 
have read about the great windrows of dead pigeons that 
some vessel captain reported having seen in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and how the shores of the Great Lakes had washed 
up windrows of pigeons that had been overcome by fog or 
storm. We have heard of their migrating to the jungles of 
the Amazon, and various other wonderful reasons given for 
the pigeon’s disappearance. They are all far fetched. Natural 
catastrophes have taken place undoubtedly thru all the ages 
that this bird existed before the white man came. A bird 
that can sustain itself in the air all day and fly 60 miles an 
hour or upwards, certainly would not have any difficulty in 
crossing any of the Great Lakes. 

It was man, and his axe, and his gun, and the inroads of 
so-called civilization that spelled the doom of the passenger 
pigeon. They were netted by thousands and thousands, yes 
millions. Several hundred professional netters followed them 
from nesting to nesting and from roost to roost. In the 
last great nesting east of Petoskey, Michigan, professional 
pigeoners were there, as shown by the hotel register at 
Petoskey, from New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Iowa, Virginia, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, 
Maine, Minnesota and Missouri. This great nesting started 
early in March, 1878, and the information soon spread and 
the pigeoners were not long in getting to work. This nest- 
ing was judged to be 40 miles in length to 3 to 10 
miles in width, including not less than 150,000 acres within 
this limit, of which fully 100,000 acres were occupied with 
nests. I am quoting from a report written at the time by 
H. B. Roney, who was sent to this nesting by a sportsmen’s 
organization, to see if something could not be done to 











H.T. Phillips’ store, a typical game store of the early 70's 


enforce the Michigan law 
which prohibited netting 
within 2 miles of a_nest- 
ing and shooting within 
5 miles of a _ nesting. 
Needless to say, no atten- 
tion whatever was paid to 
the law. 

I am sorry I cannot fur- 

nish a picture of a net such 
as these professionals used. 
I had one that I obtained 
years after the pigeons were 
gone, intending to keep it 
as a curiosity, but loaning 
it once to a wild life show; 
it, together with the stool, 
throwing sticks and all para- 
phernalia, was stolen. The 
nets varied in size from 16 
to 28 feet in width and in 
length from 24 to 36 feet. A 
professjonal pigeoner years 
ago wrote me, “I once pulled 
a net on a bait bed and we saved 132 dozen live birds. Many 
got out from underneath the net as there were too many on 
the bed when we sprung the net, which was in this instance 
28 x 36 feet.” 
; Many may have wondered from whence arose the term 
stool pigeon.” A stool pigeon was a decoy used by the net- 
ters to attract the wild birds to the baited bed, over which, 
when it was sufficiently filled, the net would be sprung. 





THE pigeon stool was stolen along with the rest of my be- 

longings, but my recollection is that the platform of the 
stool consisted of a disc about 8 inches in diameter made of 
¥%-inch pine, then covered with woolen cloth. There were 
two holes thru the center, and to each leg of the pigeon 
would be attached a soft leather thong, usually buckskin, the 
ends of which were slipped thru the two holes and tied under- 
neath, thus securing the pigeon to the stool. The bird was 
blinded. A needle with a little black silk thread was put 
thru the eyelids, and as the eyelids could easily be pulled 
away from the eye-ball, the operation was apparently painless 
and did not injure the bird at all. The silk was given a 
little twist with wax and the bird was blinded. This was 
done to prevent unnecessary fluttering and motion, which 
otherwise would have alarmed the wild birds. Now this 
stool was fastened upon a movable arm that was pivoted in 
a form or recess between a standard that was firmly fixed 
in the ground. A pulley fastened to the standard, and then 
a cord run thru the pulley and attached to the arm at the 
opposite end from which the stool was attached, enabled 
you to easily raise and lower the stool on which the pigeon 
was fastened. To work this stool one slowly raised it and 
then let it down more or less rapidly so that the pigeon natur- 
ally fluttered its wings to save itself in falling, and imitated 
the act of a bird alighting on the feed bed. 

There were other birds called fliers. They too were 
blinded in this same way but had a light cord attached to 
one of their legs and they were thrown into the air at the 
opportune time and then fluttered down to the feed bed from 
greater height than the stool pigeon. They were to attract 
flight birds in passing over. 

At one end of the feeding bed some 30 or 40 feet distant 
was the “bough house,” merely a blind made of boughs and 
limbs to conceal the netter. 

The motive power for throwing a net was furnished by 
the bending over of two saplings, one at each end of the bed. 
One lengthwise edge of the net was strung or fastened to 
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about a half-inch rope. There were some lead weights also 
attached to this edge of the net to hold it down when it struck 
the ground. The other edge of the net was pegged alongside 
the feeding bed. Now by taking hold of the side of the 
net to which the rope was attached and walking right straight 
towards the other side that was pegged down, you would 
bend over the saplings and put a strain on that edge of the 
net. Two hooked pegs were used to fasten the roped side 
down alongside of the pegged side. Everything was smoothed 
over and covered with leaves. Thus you see the net now is 
lying parallel with the feed bed and on it is the strain of the 
two saplings. Reaching back to the bough house was the 
tripping rope whereby a sudden pull would release the two 
pegs that held the roped side of the net down, and imme- 
diately upon this release the saplings straightening up would 
cause the net to be thrown over the entire bed. Of course 
it all had to be arranged in proper alignment. The net in 
being sprung traversed an arch sufficiently high to intercept 
the pigeons that might be startled and sprung into the air at 
the instant of the springing of the net. The pigeons were 
killed by having their heads pinched with a pair of big 
pincers quite similar to those used in a blacksmith shop. 

I am quoting from “The Passenger Pigeon,” a book writ- 
ten by me and published in 1907. On page 74 a quotation 
from an article written by Wm. Brewster and published 
in “The Auk,” October, 1889: 

“Pigeon netting in Michigan is conducted as follows: 
Each netter has three beds; at least two, and sometimes as 
many as ten ‘strikes’ are made on a single bed in one day, but 
the bed is often allowed to ‘rest’ for a day or two. Forty or 
fifty dozen birds are a good haul for one ‘strike.’ Often 
only ten or twelve dozen are taken. Mr. Stevens’ highest 
‘catch’ is eighty-six dozen, but once he saw 106 dozen 
captured at a single ‘strike.’ If too large a number 
are on the bed, they will sometimes raise the net bodily 
and escape. Usually about one-third are too quick for the 
net and fly out before it falls. Two kinds of beds are used, 


Upper specimen, passenger pigeon (Ectopistes Migratona). 
Lower specimen, mourning dove (Zenaidura Maepoura) fre- 
quently mistaken for the passenger pigeon 
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This photo of a young passenger pigeon was taken by C. O. 
Whitman of the University of Chicago 


the ‘mud’ bed and ‘dry’ bed. The former is the most killing 
in Michigan, but, for unknown reason, it will not attract 
birds in Wisconsin. 

“Tt is made of mud, kept in a moist condition and saturated 
with a mixture of saltpeter and anise seed. Pigeons are very 
fond of salt and resort to salt springs wherever they occur. 
The dry bed is simply a level space of ground carefully 
cleared of grass, weeds, etc., and baited with corn or other 
grain. Pigeons are peculiar, and their habits must be studied 
by the netter if he would be successful. When they are 
feeding on beech mast, they often will not touch grain of 
any kind, and the mast must be used for bait.” 

AGE 83 from Roney’s article describing the Petoskey 

nesting of 1878: 

“Hiring a team, we started on a tour of investigation thru 
the nesting. Long before reaching it our course was directed 
by the birds over our heads, flying back and forth to their 
feeding grounds. After riding about 15 miles, we discov- 
ered a wagontrack leading into the woods, in the direction of 
the bird sounds which came to our ears. Three of the party 
left the wagon and followed it; the twittering grew louder 
and louder, the birds were numerous, and in a few minutes 
we were in the midst of that marvel of the forest and 
Nature’s wonderland—the pigeon nesting. 

“We stood and gazed in bewilderment upon the scene 
around and above us. Was it indeed a fairyland we stood 
upon, or did our eyes deceive us? On every hand, the eye 
would meet these graceful creatures of the forest, which, in 
their delicate robes of blue, purple and brown, darted hither 
and thither with the quickness of thought. Every bough 
was bending under their weight, so tame one could almost 
touch them, while in every direction, crossing and recrossing, 
the flying birds drew a network before the dizzy eyes of the 
beholder, until he fain would close his eyes to shut out the 
bewildering scene. 

(Continued on page 81) 








The Si triped ‘bass 


By Alex R. Schmidt 























One of the beauties taken from California waters 





HERE the Napa River widens into the estuary 
known as the Napa Slough, which empties into 
a great bay, the striped bass were running, feed- 
ing among the tules. When you go angling in 
California for this roving, venturesome aristocrat of the 
salt water you are assured, if luck is with you, of thrilling 
sport and a rare table delicacy. No fisherman can ask for 
more. 

“Tf they’re running we'll get some fish,” said Wallie 
Collins, famous piscatorial exponent, and a unique combi- 
nation of skilled rod wielder and pessimistic philosopher. 
Wallie is my guide and mentor. When he tells me that at 
4 o'clock next Thursday afternoon the tide will be right and 
the fish will frequent certain fishing-grounds I take his as- 
sertions in toto. 

I know that he speaks with authority; it is not only that 
he has been touched with the divine fire, but also that he 
has devoted a lifetime to the 
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A day’s 
catch of 
striped bass 
from Napa 
Slough, California 


other fishermen were already at work. We selected a serv- 
iceable-looking craft, stowed our paraphernalia and, armed 
with directions from the obliging boatman, began our jour- 
ney to the habitat of the well-fed, round-bellied striped bass. 

The tide was at the flow and the going was hard but, 
freshened by the salt water breezes, we opened our lungs, 
plied strenuous oars, and made steady headway toward the 
open water. Our first objective 
was the Beacon, a mariner’s light, 





fishing art. He is a master of his 
craft. 

“But I know they will be run- 
ning because the tide is right,” 
Wallie continued. Therefore as 
day was breaking one September 
morning, Wallie, Gil Ware and 
myself took the highway to the 
Rodeo ferry, crossed to Vallejo 
and after some miles on the way 
to Napa, turned off into a rutted 
dirt road, halted to swing back a 
wide, barred gate or two opening 
into a farmstead in these flat 
lands, and at 8 o’clock came to a 
stop near a group of unpainted, 
unsightly frame structures, with 
Napa Slough flowing fifty paces 
away, a railroad bridge crossing 
it and a railroad station sign 
bearing the legend, “Brazos.” A 
man came to life as we moved 
single file upon a narrow path 
to the water, carrying our tackle, 
bait and lunch. He gave us our 
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out toward the mouth of the 


slough boats, small in perspective, 
rode at 


and we knew 
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perched on a_ sturdy column, 
which cast a glowing warning 
thru the densest night fog. But 
we soon agreed that wielding 
oars in the tidal current was too 
slow a means of progression to 
approach the beneficent Beacon 
and we came to anchor near a 
shore, where we could cast close 
to the black-green tules which 
drooped and bent in the soft sea 
wind. We dropped anchor, the 
boat swung, settled. The short, 
heavy rods were pulled out of 
their canvas covers, we fastened 
the weighty reels, attached two 
large-sized hooks to the coarse 
line, added an ingot of lead for 
a sinker, and fell to on the bait 
box. Wallie produced a formid- 
able-looking hunting knife and 
cut a 10-inch Monterey sardine 
into three parts. This action was 
repeated and we baited the six 
hooks. We had _ bought that 
morning five pounds of Monte- 
rey sardines at 25 cents a pound 
at one of the wholesale fish mar- 
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kets which, as a sideline, caters to striped bass fishermen, 
selling the fish netted the night before and brought to Oak- 
land in time for the first outgoing fishermen. 

Came the difficult matter of casting with this cumber- 
some tackle. The weight was a handicap to the sportsman 
accustomed to the light trout rod. There was the whirling 
of the rod, the right moment to take your finger from the 
reel and release the line, then, again, the replacing of finger 
on the fast-moving line to cut its flight. Came then the 
settling of bait in the tules, and we stood expectant, eager, 
waiting for the strike. 


E could see a dozen or more boats carrying from two 

to three anglers scattered near and far on the wide 
tidal stream. Some of the hardier ones had come within 
hailing distance of the Beacon but these we found later 
had boats equipped with a “kicker”, a tremendous-sounding 
one cylinder gasoline engine. This, with a small propeller 
and rudder, made a blatant, galvanic demon out of a hum- 
ble, modest rowboat. As the minutes passed and our baited 
hooks were undisturbed we settled down to a slow siege. 
We found seats, made ourselves as comfortable as we could, 
and discussed many things. 

I had never been bass fishing. It was a pastime and a 
vocation, required patience, and more patience. You had no 
way of knowing definitely where to cast. There was a wide 
expanse of gray-black water; it was understood that as the 
tide rose these fish roved and fed, and a likely place was in 
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and near the tules. Again, owing to some perversity of which 
you could know nothing, the striped bass might travel a 
route away out of his usual course. If that happened, and 
it often happens, you earned a sunburn or tan, dependent 
upon your complexion, a back-ache and stiff joints, and 
returned home with an empty creel. You were helpless and 
out of luck and the sport lost a deluded fan. If you had 
secured your piscatorial training on the free, open, tree- 
shaded trout streams, you knew to a certainty the haunts 
of this speckled warrior and were likely to get action in 
some likely-looking riffle or pool. You were your own 
master, were not fettered, you could follow the singing 
stream on expectant feet, the size of your catch giving your 
measure as a trout fisherman. 

Wallie sits up with a jerk. “I had a nibble,” he says and 
reels in his line. The hooks are newly baited and he casts 
again. The tide has climbed to the tops of the tules, there 
is little movement. 

“Get set, boys,” he continues, “they’re here.” We take 
the offensive cheerfully; the inaction has been boring. Gil 
and I have been told that the striped bass is a fighter, a 
plunging desperado, when hooked. Let him once take the 
great hunk of bait resting on the black oozy bottom of the 
slough and he is away on a ripping, tearing dash. You 
marvel at this blinding, unexpected speed, this mad effort 
to rip away from the galling gaff. (There are fishermen, 
so-called, who come to the fishing-grounds of the striped 
bass, without a rod, casting a heavy line by hand, and when 
this lordly fish is hooked, hauling him into 
the boat like so much flotsam. It is hard to 











imagine the frame of mind of these ma- 
rauders and their attitude toward this aristo- 
cratic foe. They belong in the same in- 
fernal pit where Dante put the lowest and 
vilest of all the sinners.) 

That Wallie proved a true prophet was 
His 


apparent a few minutes later. line 
whirled thru the reel. “I’ve got a strike,” 
he cried, and the battle was on. 


ALLIE, holding the rod high, started 

to reel in the line slowly; it grew 
taunt; again the reel spun, 10, 20 yards 
the gaffed streak of glorious fighting spirit 
plunged. Wallie again shortened line, his 
rod always at the same angle. But the cap- 
tive was tiring, his captor was inexorable; 
this time he was within feet of the boat, we 
could see his 15, 16 inches of shining, 
rounded plumpness, when he made one final 
effort to stay in his unbounded domain. A 
moment later he lay floundering and gasp- 
ing at our feet. The catch had been made. 
Wallie, reddened by his exertions, rested 
his tired arm, estimated the weight of our 
first fish at about 3 pounds. 

A number of strikes followed within the 
next few minutes. We set ourselves, the 

- boat rocked to our exertions, the sea gulls 
gathered, lured by our bait and our gleam- 
ing catch. The thrill of fighting my first 
striped bass came and went. I know that 
I allowed too much slack to my line, that 
I failed to hold the rod at the right angle; 
but the fish was well hooked and when | 
pulled him in and Wallie had despatched 
him I was a confirmed devotee to the master 
sport of striped bass fishing. 

I could understand many things. It was 
no longer a mystery why men rose from 
their beds to the mad jangle of an alarm 
clock, dressed in the dark, hurried to town 
for fish bait and drove 50 miles and sat for 
hours, shivering in the early morning and 
blistering in the later sun, on the hard 
thwart of a boat moored in an unlovely 
slough of water. I could understand the 
wild shouts that now and then came to us 
from the distant boats. These shouts car- 
ried the tonal qualities of a Wagnerian 








A 42-pound striped bass taken from the waters of Napa Slough, California 


(Continued on page 82) 














Left—Mountains along the Bra- 


zeau River. Right—Mountain 


Park on August 21. Below—A 17- 
point mule deer killed by D. S. 
Hopkins 





eA Woman on Northern Game Treas 


By Mrs. D. 8. Hopkins 


UGUST 24 found us riding away over the hills 
from the little town of Mountain Park in Alberta, 
where an 18-inch snowstorm had held us for three 
days after our arrival. What a train we made— 
two guides skilled in riding and all the ways of the hunt, a 

cook and horse wrangler familiar with the trail, my husband 

(an enthusiastic and successful hunter), ten pack horses, 

and at the end of the string myself, who had never seen a 

head of big game in the woods and who had shot at nothing 
more exciting than a black spot on a piece of white paper. 

We were off on a seven weeks’ trip for sheep, goat and 

moose. What surprises the mountains ahead had in store 

for me! 

Our trail wound thru deep valleys and over high divides, 
giving us a glorious panorama of the Canadian Rockies. 
Each night we made our camp in the snow and early morn- 
ing found us packed and in our saddles ready to start. Three 
days of hard going for the horses brought us to our camp 
site on a branch of the Southesk River from which we were 
to hunt bighorn sheep. 

Each of the four days previous to the opening of the sea- 
son found us exploring the different basins, with my hus- 
band and his guide going one way and I with mine going 
another. This was my initiation into mountain climbing. 
During the climbs we saw many sheep-ewes, lambs and 
small rams but no big heads which could serve as 
our targets when the season opened. 





Bright and early September 1 my guide and I, with my 
6.5 Mannlicher, started out hopeful of finding a good head. 
This day I think my guide picked the hardest of mountains 
to climb, and I felt confident that if I climbed up such a 
place there was sure to be a reward for me at the top. There 
was—a nice mule deer—but I suffered from a bad case of 
buck fever and the deer went hopping off at great speed. As 
we were starting back to camp that same day, the guide 
located thru the glasses two more large mule deer about a 
mile from us. The antlers were so large, in fact, that they 
looked like elk. We made a successful stalk and got within 
75 yards of them. Our quarry happened to be in such a place 
that I would get only one shot. The one deer winded us 
and that was a signal for the other to jump up. I aligned 
my sights on the larger one and pulled the trigger, but all 
I heard was a click. This was a case of a defective cartridge 
and it sent me back to camp in a pretty bad state of mind, for 
the guide assured me that it was by far the largest head he 
had ever seen or hoped to see. I felt worse too that night 
when my husband came into camp with a splendid mule deer 
head. The deer had been killed on a high ridge as he and his 
guide were returning from an unsuccessful sheep hunt. The 
head was still in the velvet but since the horns were fully 
matured, this covering peeled off without difficulty and left 

the horn surface firm and clean. Its spread was over 
26 inches and it had 17 well-developed points. 
(Continued on page 82) 


Left—Mrs. Hopkins with her ram. 
Right—D. S. Hopkins and William 


Berry, his guide. 


Oval—Lake near 


Job Creek, altitude 8,500 feet 











For the happy hunters it would be ‘‘all down hill going home”’ 





SNiraight Up to y ae 


By W. A. Kent 


HAT luck, Jack?” 

“Two  gobblers 
each.” 

“Holy smoke! Where did you get them?” 

This conversation dropped on my ears as I walked into a 
garage at Las Vegas, New Mexico, to get my car and con- 
tinue our tour southward Mrs. Kent and I were in quest of 
wild turkeys and honkers, a hunting spot for the latter 
having already been located. It didn’t take long to get 
the dope of how to get to the turkey country. Jack had 
made the trip horseback but was confident I 
could drive in, making the trip easier and 
quicker. We continued our trip to Santa Fe 
to pick up mail and make plans for the turkey 
hunt. 

A moderate fall of snow and some wind 
came during this time, but the start was 
made on a clear November morning, the 
snow sparkling in the sunshine and the air 
full of the pep of a 5,000-foot altitude. The spot 
was finally reached where the trail turned off 
the main highway and climbing soon started. 
The road was merely a wagon 
trail out from a sawmill high in 
the mountains. Snow began to 
get deeper as we climbed higher. 

We presently met two young 
fellows walking and carrying a 5- 
gallon oil can. They had been 
deer hunting part way in before 
the storm and in fighting the 
snow trying to get out ran out 
of gas. They were going to get 
supplies at a small town on the 
main highway and try it again. 
The road was narrow and the 
snow caused the car to skid con- 
siderably, so we would shiver at 
sight of space below as the car 
only too often slid to the edge; 
but a log, rock or tree would 
stop us. 

We reached a small village 


weighing over 15 pounds 
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With the two turkeys on a stick we headed for 
the horses 


which consisted of a 100 per cent Mexican population as 
far as the eye could judge. They looked at our sedan in 
amazement when we inquired the road to the log camp. 
One of them imparted the information that the road was 
nearly straight up and only a Dodge had ever made it. The 
news was anything but encouraging, but my first wild 
turkey hunt was too important to be stopped at this. 
The “straight-up” road started as soon as we crossed 
a small stream, and to make matters worse the depth 
of the snow had increased from about an inch on the 
start at Santa Fe to from 8 to 10 inches in 
the mountains. At times I found it necessary to 
walk up the road on one side and back on the 
other to make wheel tracks, as well as to throw 
big rocks out. But after all this the underside 


of the car dragged in the snow. The 
Single-Six had plenty of power. but 
the rear wheels would spin so_ that 
we would have to back up time and 
time again and sock into it on low, 
with the aid of good heavy chains. 
Thus we traveled, up and up, wild turkey 


ever in view, but just over the 
next rise. It turned very cold to- 
ward night and as there were no 
tracks to follow different log 
roads looked alike to us. Finally 
the sound of an ax smote the air 
and after some reconnoitering on 
foot to locate the sound we drove 
around a broken bridge and, after 
about a mile of travel, reached 
three or four cabins at dusk as 
super was being prepared. 
What a welcome sight, after 20 
miles of climbing and bucking 
snow! 

The foreman of the camp re- 
ceived us with a kindly smile, 
saying we were welcome to what 
he had. So after we had had a 
good meal, and after each had re- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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He could bite like a Trojan; in fact he was a regular man-eater and a woman-hater 


_ JIM” was our cow 
pony away back in the 
early days of the old Da- 
kota territory. He was 
both beast and human—a Jekyll and 
a Hyde neatly wrapped up in a 
tough skin covered with a dense 
growth of snow white hair—but 
always long-headed, cunning and 
impetuous. 

Today, his rotting bones on the 
gentle slope of a hillock are almost 
a fading memory. I felt depressed 
when he died a number of years 
ago, and I still miss him. 

Old Jim was short coupled, thus 
giving him an advantage as a 
saddle-horse over a_long-backed 
pony; in fact, an average cowboy 
saddle covered him from his shoul- 








Outdoorsmen have _ long 
been treated to character 
studies of dogs. Mr. 
Coursey’s recent dog study, 
“Old Watch,” will be re- 
membered by many of our 
readers. But have’ you read 
the life of a horse since the 
days when “Black Beauty”’ 
probably charmed you? 
Read this unusual sketch 
from the memory of an 
early settler in South 
Dakota. 


His front teeth were exception- 
ally long and they stuck out like 
some people’s do that were finger- 
suckers when they were babies. He 
would bite like a Trojan; in fact, 
he was a regular man-eater—and 
a woman-hater. 

Once he grabbed my brother Art 
with his teeth, held him aloft above 
his stall and shook him terribly; 
in fact, the heavy clothes which 
brother was wearing at the time 
were the only things that saved 
him from a frightful laceration. 

On another occasion, I was fix- 
ing his feed box, which he invari- 
ably gnawed to pieces every few 
weeks, when, without apparent pro- 
vocation, he grabbed me in the 
middle of the back with his teeth, 





der blades to his hip joints. He 
only weighed 850 pounds, and yet 





raised me up bodily and threw me 
into a heap in the manger. Then 








he had beneath him four stalky legs 
that would have done credit to a 
French Percheron. He could run, jump, pull and kick with 
astounding power. His hoofs were like adamant and he 
never had to be shod to keep him from having sore feet. 

His head was long—unusually long for a pony. His 
forehead was full and liis nose arched—outward. After he 
was dead and his skull had bleached out nice and white, I 
picked it up and made a violin out of it. Violins came high 
in those days; at least, they seemed high, when wheat was 
28 cents a bushel, butter 6 cents a pound and eggs 6 cents 
a dozen. Borther and I played for country dances. My 
violin was damaged. I needed a new one; and so I tackled 
Old Jim’s skull. I had heard that dried horse skulls made 
good violins, and it proved true. I fastened the tail piece 
of the improvised violin to a small hole at the back of 
Old Jim’s skull that appeared to be placed there by nature, 
for my very purpose, just above his medulla oblongata. I! 
bored some holes thru the two sides of his bony snout; 
inserted some hardwood keys; put on a large bridge; strung 
the thing up; took my old bow and drew it across the 
strings, and sure enough!—found I had a modern “Jim”- 
Dandy Stradivarius. His teeth were loose in the sockets; 
and sometimes when I played on the base string the vibra- 
tions was sufficient to produce an orchestral effect. Of 
course Old Jim and I had gone to dances together before, 
but not under such circumstances. 

Father bought him from a country preacher, but I could 
never see whiere his previous ownership had in any way 
enhanced his disposition. 


he reared up, opened his mouth as 

wide as he possibly could, and with 
a look of fire in his eyes, started into the manger to devour 
me. The only thing that saved me from an ignominious 
death that time was the fact that I had in my hand a heavy 
hammer with which I had been driving nails in his trough, 
and with this I gave him a terrific blow with all my might 
on his upper front teeth, which calmed the demon a bit; 
in fact, he was short two front teeth in the upper jaw when 
I made a fiddle out of his noiseless head. 


Kher: too, our cattle were more afraid of him than they 
were of our big shepherd dog. The dog bit their heels 
and lacerated the same, to be sure, besides nipping them 
severely in the flanks; but whenever we rode Old Jim after 
a steer, as soon as he got close enough he would open 
his mouth, make a leap at the fleeing brute, and not in- 
frequently bite a piece out of him, especially if the rider 
were to stick his heels into Old Jim’s flank about the time 
he was leaping for a bite. 

Kick! He realized that practically everything is given 
some form of defense; the snake, its venom; the cat, its 
claws and teeth; the dog, its teeth; the cow, her horns; the 
mule, its heels; but Old Jim felt that nature had armed him 
for defense and offense at both ends—his heels and his teeth. 
One day he saw mother standing in our old sod barn, with 
her back toward him. He squared around quietly, took 
aim and let both heels drive backward with such violence 
that when he struck her he kicked her clear out of the 
door and on out over the manure pile. I have always felt 
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What a sight they did make when hitched together—the ox so large and the pony so small 


it was the injury from this kick by this wicked brute that 
caused her untimely death a few years later. 


AS the old rascal was proud! I have never seen another 
animal that bowed its neck, pricked its ears, lifted its 
feet, and showed such conscious animation over a new bridle 
or saddle or complete harness, as he did. 

Father finally got possession of a big red ox that weighed 
about 1,800 pounds. He was a monster. One spring he 
made me plow’ with this big ox and this little pony. What 
a sight they did make when hitched together—the ox so 
large and the pony so small; the one fire red and the other 
snow white; the one with such terribly long horns, the 
other without any. 

The ox hated the pony and the pony feared the ox. When 
they got to pulling hard, sometimes the pony would wiggle 
over too near the ox; then the big fellow would gore him. 
How Old Jim did learn to respect that ox’s long horns! 
Sometimes he would jump his hind feet over his right tug, 
turn crosswise in the harness like a flash and plant both 
of his hind feet into the ox’s ribs. Things finally got so 
bad that I had to put a long jockey stick on to them to hold 
them steadily apart. 

Old Jim resented these associations and he kept getting 
uglier and uglier and meaner and meaner; in fact, I don’t 
think he quite forgave any of us—especially myself—for 
drafting him into such hollow honor as working with an 
ox—especially this big, long-horned, tnsolent red ox. 

We brought with us to Dakota one of those high chariot- 
like buggies that my grandfather, who was a preacher, had 


We slipped off him 
hurriedly, laid the rifle 
across his back, and 
shot coyotes 







formerly used when he was a circuit rider in northern IIli- 
nois in the early days. On Saturday mother made me hitch 
this “contrast” (perhaps I should say this contrary) team 
to this old buggy and take our produce—butter and eggs— 
to town. As I drove into the village where we marketed 
our supplies, about four miles from the old homestead, the 
entire town turned out to see the new circus and the boy 
clown who sat high up on a high seat, wielding a big whip. 
My! what I would give today for a genuine photograph of 
that menagerie instead of merely retaining a mental pic- 
ture of it. Old Jim was unchecked. He lowered his head. 
Really, I think that he, too, felt humiliated. But such was 
pioneer life in Dakota. He was a pioneer, as well as a 
pioneer’s pony, and he simply had to do his part. Poor 
horse! 

The old fellow was easily frightened. Big, wide, white 
circles around his eyes told instantly that there was plenty 
of excitement in his brain and heart. He would run away 
“at the drop of your hat.” 

Some of his episodes were ridiculous. One Sunaay 
afternoon father hitched him to the buggy alone, took 
mother and my baby brother, and started to drive to one 
of the neighbors, about a mile distant, to spend the evening 


HE HAD gone only a short distance when a big Ply- 

mouth Rock hen fluttered out of a clump of weeds be- 
side the road and frightened Old Jim terribly; he made such 
a violent lunge sidewise that he threw my father out of 
his high-seated chariot on to the ground in a sort of sitting 
posture. Father’s legs went thru the front wheel and 
locked it as it turned around and lifted his legs 
up against the bottom of the buggy, at the same 
time lifting father’s body a short distance from 
the greund. 

And away Old Jim went with them down the 
road! Mother holding the baby and screaming: 
“Whoa! Jim! Whoa!” Father hanging out 
there at right angles to the buggy, trying to col- 
lect himself and get the lines in such a position 
that he could “yank” the horse and stop him; he 
finally succeeded. This is only one of a score 
or more of his runaway records. 

Once I took my lady friend to town with Old 
Jim hitched to a two-wheeled cart with a flat 
seat and with no lazy back. Things went all 
right going to town; we really had a good, old- 
fashioned time. When we got ready to go home, 
I helped my lady into the cart, untied the pony, 
stepped around behind the cart and was just 








going to get in when the lady inadvertently put 
up a big, black parasol to keep off the hot aft- 
ernoon sun. Old Jim saw it. Like a flash he 
made a sudden jump—so sudden that he jerked 


the cart right out from under my prospective 
(Continued on page 84) 









WELLOWS, how would you 
like to find yourselves on 
the salt marshes among 
thousands of gray geese? 

This is a rather unique and thrill- 
ing experience that my brother Lee 
and I had late last fall on the salt 
marshes of southern New Jersey. It 
was late in the afternoon when | 
called Lee, who lives not far from 
the salt marshes, and asked him what he thought about 
giving the ducks a try. He was not long in answering, 
“T’ll be ready by the time you get here.” 

Now you all know that on the last day of January it 
is rather cold and if you were going ducking you would 
dress warm and as comfortable as possible. So would I. 
Sut it was getting late and as I didn’t think we would be 
gone long, I did not bother to change my clothes. 

I picked up the gun, six or eight shells (No. 6 shot), 
climbed in the flivver and went to pick up Lee. When 
I arrived there I found him impatiently waiting to get 
started. When he saw me with those high-top shoes on 
he said, “You are not going to wear those shoes, are 
you?” “Why, yes!” I replied, “it’s getting late and we 
will just go down to the first pond; if we get three or 
four shots I’ll be satisfied.” ‘Well, I think you had 
better put on that old pair of rubber boots and that old 
sweater under your coat because it might turn cold be- 
fore we get back,” Lee said. But I didn’t. I assured him I 
would be warm enough and we would not be gone long. 

We each drank a cup of hot coffee, got in the old Ford, 
drove, or rather bumped, down an old meadow road as 
far as we could, got out, and started for the nearest salt 
pond. If you have never driven a Ford down one of 
these old meadow roads, which are used only for hauling 
out hay, you have an experience coming to you. 

After walking about a half mile, we came to the pond, 
and as the ducks had not started to fly as yet, we settled 
down in our blind for a wait. We hadn’t waited long 
before I heard a noise that was familiar, yet strange. 
As I listened, Lee said, ‘““What’s that?” I replied, “I am 
not sure, but it sounds like geese feeding.” ‘I have never 
seen any geese feeding down on these meadows before,” 
Lee answered. “Well,” I said, “those are geese or my 





name’s not Bill Robinson.” 
As we sat there listening, a Pat 
heavy fog began to gather and a». 


hang low over the meadow. Il 
noticed the longer we _ listened 
to the honking of the geese the 
more nervous Lee became so I 
said, “What shall we do, Lee, 
wait here for the ducks to fly 
or go after the geese?” ‘Well,’ 
he replied, “I sure would like to 
get a shot at those birds for I 
have never had a decent shot at 
a goose in my life.” “All right” 
I said, “come on then and we'll 
give them a try.” 

All the time the fog was get- 
ting thicker and heavier. We 
could not make out the high land now, nor see any of the 
familiar objects—nothing but fog and yellow meadow grass. 
We could hear the loud honking of what were apparently 
thousands of geese as they fed on the roots of the meadow 
grasses. In the distance we could hear the continual blow- 
ing of fog horns on the vessels as they plied up and down 
the bay. 


E WOUND our way around salt ponds, ditches and thru 
salt holes, drawing nearer and nearer to the geese. I 
kept straining my eyes for a sight of them. I knew we were 
approaching close to them for we could now plainly hear 
them feeding. I cautioned Lee to go slowly and keep his 
eyes open. The closer we got to them, the harder my heart 
pounded. They sounded as if there were under our very 
feet. The fog was so thick we could not see more than 200 
or 300 yards by now. 
We went a little farther and I saw them. I will never 
forget that sight! There they were, about 200 yards ahead 
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of us. As I was pointing them out 
to Lee they must have seen or heard 
us, for they all raised their heads 
and stood looking at us. We couldn't 
see them clearly, but it seemed as if 
the meadow was covered with a great 
gray blanket. There were thousands 
of them. As we stood, too excited to 
move, they all took wings as one. 
Forty trains roaring by would not 
have made the thundering noise those geese did as they 
took wing in their fright. It’s a good thing I had my mouth 
closed for I would have been heartless by now. My heart 
was pounding somewhere in the vicinity of my ears. 

They seemingly flew several hundred yards and then the 
fog compelled them to alight and I knew by the noise that 
they were feeding again. I had found my tongue by this 
time and imparted this news to Lee. 

As we moved on, we passed over the ground on which 
they had been feeding. By the way the ground was torn up 
you might have thought a herd of sheep or cattle had fed 
there. And there were feathers everywhere. 

The fog was getting thicker and thicker and as I was ex- 
amining the ground I began to wonder if we could find our 
way back. These particular meadows were not as familiar 
to me as some others I had gunned over, altho Lee was quite 
familiar with them. I had no idea where we were or how 
far we had walked. Of course I knew the general direction 
of home, but there were a great many ditches which we had 
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One is a load for a long journey 


crossed and recrossed. As I was thinking about this Lee 
said, “Bill, I’d give a week’s pay for a pair of those geese,” 
to which I made no reply. “Do you think we can find our 
way off here?” I said. ‘Why, yes,” Lee answered, and spoke 
with such confidence that there was no doubt he meant it. 
I left the matter up to him, and so forgot it. 

We proceeded in the direction the geese had taken. It 
was so foggy by now that we could see only 30 or 40 yards 
ahead of us. We walked a little farther and I could tell 
by the noise we were getting close to them. There being 
so much water on the meadow ground, I suggested that 
Lee stay where he was and I would crawl thru the mud 
and grass and see if I could get a shot. As the fog was 
getting thicker and thicker, I again asked Lee if he was 
sure we would be able to find our way off the meadow, to 
which he replied, “Well, I would be willing to stay here all 
night if we could only get a pair to take home. But we 
can find our way off all right.” So, buttoning my coat 
close around me, I lay down flat on my belly and started 
pulling myself along thru the short meadow grass. There 
isn’t much else for cover on these meadows, unless you are 
close to a ditch and then the reeds sometimes grow tall. 
Therefore, I had to keep as close to the ground as possible. 
There being about two or three inches of water on the 
meadow, this crawling business wasn’t the most pleasant 
thing in the world. But I was after a pair of those geese, 
that made a difference. After I had crawled about 60 
yards, I was so close I could hear them feeding in the mud 
and water, tearing up the sedge grass by the roots. 





I was lying very quiet, getting my 
breath, when I saw a small flock rise 
from the meadow about thirty yards 
distant, flying directly toward me. I 
let them come right over me. As 
they passed, I suddenly arose, turned 
and shot, getting two, one with each 
barrel and with No. 6 shot, so you 
know they were close. I don’t believe 
they even saw me. At the crack of 


the gun, Lee came running toward me. He was there al- 
most as soon as they hit the ground, and as he picked them 
up he was as delighted as a boy, shouting “Atta boy, Bill, 
atta boy” as he patted me on the shoulder. 

I must say I felt proud myself considering the size 


of the shot. I would never have had that kind of a shot 
if it had not been for the fog. 

After those first two shots, there were geese flying in 
every direction. They seemed to be bewildered and lost. 
Lee and I stood right there and killed six more in 
about twenty minutes, Lee killing four of the six. 

They got straightened out after awhile and flew in 
what I judged was the direction of the bay shore. We 
decided we had enough so we started for home. Coming 
to a big ditch, we stumbled along it looking for a way 
to cross, only to turn and go in another direction and 
encounter the same thing. Soon darkness set in—and it 
was dark!—so dark we couldn’t see a salt hole until 
we were in it to our waists. 





WE wandered around on that meadow for hours in salt 
holes, mud and water, and believe me, those geese 
we were carrying were not getting any lighter. Fin- 
ally, we came to a big ditch and I said to Lee, “There 
isn’t any use, Lee, we are only wearing ourselves out 
and getting nowhere. We’re lost! I guess you’re going 
to pay your price for the geese all right, because we will 
have to stay here all night. That’s what you said you 
would do for a pair of geese, isn’t it?” Lee said noth- 
ing, altho I did not blame him, then or now, for I don’t 
believe the man lives who could have found his way off 
that meadow that night unless it was an accident, for 

I have been lost in the salt marshes before and always 

have been able to find my way off, but not this night. 

We laid down our guns and geese and started cutting 
reeds to make a bed to rest on. We piled them about 

a foot thick and lay down, but we were so wet and the 

wind was so cold that we thought we had better cut 

more reeds to make a windbreak to cover up with. Did 

some one say why didn’t you build a fire? Remember 

those reeds and marsh grasses were wet with fog, and 

I didn’t have a dry match from crawling thru the water 

and grass. Lee only had a few, so after trying to start 
a fire we saved the rest for smokes. That windbreak we 
built around us helped a lot, but still it wasn’t like home. 
I believe we both mentioned this fact several times. The 
wind changed once or twice and we had to change our wind- 
break. All thru the night we had to get up time after time 
and run up and down to keep warm. We could hear the 
continual noise of the geese as they flew over us as we 
lay shivering in our bed of wet reeds. But we had no time 
for geese then, all we could think of was trying to keep 
warm. Any other time, I would have had a couple of 
sandwiches, maybe a bottle of coffee, certainly some dry 
matches in a box and some dry paper, but I had none of 
these this time. 

When it finally did break light, we gathered ourselves 
up the best we could—we were both pretty well done up 
with the cold and wet—and made our way towards home. 
It was ten o’clock Sunday morning when we arrived at 
Lee’s house and after a good hot breakfast and coffee and 
a change of clothes, we felt better. 

But the worst of this story is this: Sunday morning the 
people in the town found ever so many geese dead where 
they had flown into trees, houses, etc., and had been killed 
bewildered by the dense fog. We had a wild night chasing 
wild geese when we might have picked them up at home 
in the streets. 

But Lee and I both agree that it was worth all we went 
thru for it was an experience which I don’t think will ever 
come to us again. 
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Watching a whale sounding 


CoNCLUSION 
COLD northeast wind and rough water greeted 
us on July 12. It seemed the weather never 
would be fine again. We ran northeast for a 
couple of hours and then turned up the channel. 
There we encountered a heavy swell. 

If the Gladiator had not been a big, well-designed launch 
with plenty of power, we could not have worked thru so 
many days of rough sea and wind. There was no use in 
running against such a swell, so we turned back down the 
channel. At noon the wind changed to southeast, the sun 
came out, the sea flattened. We looked for a millennium! 
When a broadbill fin hove into view a day of great happiness 
indeed seemed imminent. This fish was hungry. He was 
anxious lest the bait escape him; he let us come close, then 
shortened the distance between us of his own accord. I have 
always maintained that when a broadbill wants a_ bait 
neither the approach of a boat nor any action on board will 
turn him away. 





Surely nothing had terror for our newcomer. I was 
hooked on to him almost before I was aware of it. Action 


speeded up from the minute we caught sight of his fin. 
He kept me busy for the first hour and we did considerable 
running to keep up with him. I think he wore himself out 
for he tired quickly from that time on and fought deep down 
with slow determined action, struggling to go down and 
ever down. I was two hours and forty minutes bringing him 
to gaff. He was a beautiful symmetrical specimen, and 
turned out to be the largest broadbill I had ever taken, 
weighing 435 pounds. It exceeded by 35 pounds my 
fish of 1923 which to this date had been my largest one. 

Sid and Thad now claimed we were sitting on top of the 
world. The season was far from over and there were more 
fish to conquer. 

I had been keeping in touch by radio with my brother, 
who was pioneering the fishing around the Paumotus Islands. 
Every time I caught a fish I sped a message southward. 
Reports from him were not so encouraging. He had been 
meeting all manner of difficulties and was particularly un- 
fortunate in having the Fisherman strike a reef at one of the 
atolls. It developed that little damage was done the ship, 


tho for hours it was feared that the cables upon which hope 
of rescue depended might give way. 

No amount of strenuous labor could make me quail. I 
was in splendid condition after fighting fish thru an eight 
months’ season, which included my New Zealand fishing. 
What made me marvel was the gracious good fortune of 
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THE LAsT FISH OF THE SEVEN 
SETs A NEW WORLD’sS RECORD 


By RC: Grey 


locating some fish when I was most fit to take on all comers. 
Not that the ocean teemed with them, or the weather was 
over-kind! 

We were in for another fruitless period—nine days this 
time, during which we felt that all the broadbill had dis- 
appeared. Part of the time the wind was unfavorable, but 
even the few good days yielded no sight of a fin. 

News reached us that a broadbill market-fishing boat, the 
first ever launched in Pacific waters, had started operating 
off San Diego. The boys were quick to jump at con- 
clusions, and immediately attributed the scarcity of fish to 
this new venture. I did not agree with them. It was too early 
an experiment, on too slight a scale, to have such effect. 


OLLOWING a severe northwester, which lasted for 

three days, making it impossible for us to fish, the morn- 
ing of July 17 brought the return of good weather. The 
fog lifted and bright sunshine and smooth water were with 
us again. We ran across the channel to the mainland off 
Balboa. There a slight breeze riffled the sea. I sat atop 
the Gladiator basking in the sunlight. The ocean was astir 
with life. Birds were flying everywhere. Albacore were 
breaking water all around us and occasionally a big tuna 
would jump, throwing geysers of white spray. 

Presently we saw some whale blowing. I suggested we 
follow them for photographs. Sid was never enthusiastic 
about chasing whales. Years ago, before my brother employed 
him, he accidentally ran his boat, the Katharine J., on top of 
a whale, and sustained a shock that abides with him still. 

There is no denying the danger of riding too close to a 
whale. But good judgment seems to vanish when you have 
a camera in your hand and a prospect that holds promise 
of the opportunity of a lifetime. 

We ran up on the whales and found them surfacing. At 
first they ignored us, seeming not to care that we rode along- 
side. I kept my camera clicking. But presently they grew 
companionable, nay, playful, and started diving under the 
boat and coming up the other side. They moved rapidly, 
propelling their enormous bodies with an ease that came 
close to gracefulness. Fascinating as it was, I began to 
feel uncomfortable. Sid was in misery. I figured it was 
time for us to retire from the scene, and told Sid to run off 
from them. The whales, however, would have none of that. 
They were fond of their new playfellow and meant to keep 
pace with him. Altho we ran full speed ahead they followed 
right along with the boat, two playing off the side, and one 
riding directly under us. The one under us had me growing 
gooseflesh. I knew if he took a notion to sound from that 
position it would be all day with us. The two that flanked 
us were incredibly swift in their movements, and were bear- 
ing toward us all the while. One lob-tailed near us, and 
that was like the first shot of enemy fire. 

We had to devise some way of escape. I was about to 
suggest that we stop the boat while they pushed on, and see 





















what effect that had, when the two sidling whales began to 
butt the boat, scraping their sides along the hull. These 
may have been harmless playful tactics, but they took all the 
sap out of me. I lost no time articulating. I shouted to 
Sid to stop the boat and give them all the sea they wanted. 
As we slowed to a stop they lost interest. I guess they 
were confident that whatever the game was we were playing, 
they were the ones who had won. In short order they sank 
out of sight. 

We were a badly disorganized group. I reached for a 
chair, weak in the knees and wringing wet all over. After 
this hazardous flirtation we voted unanimously to stay away 
from whales for a while. 


N THE morning of July 21, a few miles off shore from 
Balboa, I hooked another broadbill. I hooked on at 
11:15, and at 3:05 in the afternoon, in a sea that was running 
high, I landed him. Our trip back to Avalon was so rough 
that at times the water shot 
clear over the top of the 
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Gladiator. 
We did not reach Avalon . 
until 6:30, then a very tired 
crew, but our spirits soared 
skyward when we found 
that our fish weighed 452 
pounds. It was the season’s 
largest broadbill to date. 

I was the only one out of 
Avalon, at this time, who 
was earnestly fishing for 
swordfish. The scarcity of 
tuna had dampened the ardor 
of the tuna fishermen, and 
they did not seem to care 
to take up the daily grind 
that is necessary to get re- 
sults from broadbill fishing. 

On July 25 I caught 
another broadbill, this one 
281 pounds, and on July 
27 another one, 392 
pounds. Frankly, I was de- 
lighted with my success. I 
felt it was due me—that | 
had earned it thru) many 
years of hard work. 

The fish I took on July 
27 was number six for me, 
and gave me a tie with Mr. 
Boschen’s record of six 
broadbill in a season which 
he had established in 1913 
and which had not been 
broken thru the years. In 
my wildest flights of imagi- 
nation I had never dreamed 


Below—A leaping Marlin sword- 
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of matching Mr. Boschen’s 
record. Thad and Sid al- 
most strutted when they 
walked. Were we going to 
catch another broadbill? Of 
course we were! Strange to 
relate I was as confident as 
they. 


ULY 28 came. I write 
this with pagan rever- 

ence. It is a date that will 
always be a notable anni- 
versary in my family. 

The day began with cloud 
and low fog in the east. We 
ran along the island toward 
Long Point and then headed 
northwest until the island 
disappeared. We could not 
see the mainland for the fog. 
There was a heavy swell, 
but the sea was strangely 
glassy. It was cool, work- 
ing toward the west, so 
about 10 o’clock we turned 
the boat and worked toward 
the island again. Soon the 
sun shone, the wind weak- 
ened, and the air grew 
softly warm. 

Thad was in the crow’s 
nest and I was sitting on top 
in the chair. At 11 o’clock 
[ sighted a broadbill. I called 
out to the boys. Thad, who 
was studying the sea with 
me, looked down to say he 
had been watching these 
same fins for some time but 
wasn’t convinced it was a 
broadbill. 

“T’ll show you what it is!” 
I yelled. 


Thad hustled below to prepare a bait and I climbed to 


the crow’s nest and took the rod. glu 
We rode to within wise distance of him 


to the broadbill. 


I kept my eyes glued 


and passed the bait perfectly. There was a tense second; 


then to our dismay he turned off quickly. 


Sid was sure 


when a fish refused a bait that way he had a full stomach. 
[ laughed at him and suggested that we tempt him with a 


barracuda. 
We circled again. 


it passed and made a dash for it. 


We had one, a fine fresh firm bait. 
The broadbill saw the barracuda as 


I had Sid keep the 


boat going to make the bait appear lively. With the light 


favorable I could see every move the fish made. 
in behind the bait and followed it. 


(Continued on 
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The author and a 
bunch of pygmies 
who were timid at 
first but became 
friendly upon ac- 
quaintance 
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CONCLUSION—CANNIBALS AND PYGMIES 


= 9 lif cannibal tribes of Africa are found principally 
in the vast fever-ridden, mosquito-haunted forests 
of the equatorial Congo. These tribes speak a 
. multiplicity of languages and tribal dialects, and 
are scattered from the coast of the Atlantic almost to the 
shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Before the Belgian 
occupation they were most ferocious and warlike, and the 
Arabs in the slave days employed them to capture mem- 
bers of the more humble and peaceful tribes, many of 
whom later found their way to the continent of Ameri- 
ca and were employed on the southern plantations. 

In the early wars on the cannibal tribes the practice of 
eating their enemies killed in battle doubtless became preva- 
lent, it being part of their superstitious belief that by so 
doing they added to their own the courage of the vanquished 
foe. Perhaps this prompted wholesale orgies and execu- 
tions, which developed later into the general practice of man- 
eating. This same assurance of assimilating into their sys- 


tems the virtues of the dead led our Indians to eat the hearts 
of their enemies. This custom prevails among many savage 
peoples who might have become cannibals therefrom, were 
it not that game or domestic cattle were plentiful and sup- 
Unfortunately for the 


plied natural cravings for meat. 






Congo native, meat is most difficult to procure, owing to the 
ravages of the tsetse fly, whose bite is fatal to domestic 
cattle, and their spears and arrows are useless against most 
of the larger animals surrounding them. In sections where 
cattle live and are owned by natives, cannibalism is unknown. 

At intervals, among the African tribes who never hus- 
band their resources, there must of necessity be times of 
famine, when thru lack of other food they may be driven 
to cannibalism. 

Doubtless the liking for human flesh is an acquired taste, 
and once indulged in persists even after its use has been 
discontinued. An official of the Congo once told me of a 
reformed cannibal in his employ, who affirmed “Long Pig” 
the most delicious of all meats, especially the tenderloin. 

One of the many knotty problems the Belgian Govern- 
ment has to solve is the complete stamping out of cannibal- 
ism among the tribes. Certainly they have largely suc- 
ceeded in the territories under their rule, but how much it 
is practiced in the wilder portions of the Congo is a matter 
of conjecture. Armed forces have repeatedly marched 
against and crushed certain chiefs and their peoples who 
practiced cannibalism, until in the present day there is con- 
siderable secrecy in the cannibal country regarding the 
eating of human flesh. 

The cannibal tribes are past masters in designing the 
cicatrized decorations that are so freely spread over their 
faces and bodies. These abrasions sometimes stand a quarter 
of an inch above the skin, and are usually made by slitting 
the skin and placing raw rubber beneath it. A ridge of 
the cicatrizations down the bridge of the nose and across 
the forehead and cheeks gives the native a most startling 
appearance, and a mouth full of grinning teeth filed to a 
point, nostrils pierced crosswise with bits of wood, and 
upper lips enlarged with inserted wooden disks, add a pleas- 
ing touch to the picture. The cicatrization, tattooing, and 
other bodily disfigurements practiced by African tribes are 
not only intended to be ornamental, but are tribal marks 
identifying their members. 

The medicine men and witch doctors, with their sorcery 
and fetishism, are a power of evil in the Congo, and have 
kept alive the practice of cannibalism thru the various 
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One of these, 
known as the “Human Leopards,” even 
became so powerful that the cannibals 
themselves were in dread of its mem- 


societies they foster. 


bers. Victims were seized stealthily 
and murdered, usually at night, dragged 
to some convenient place in the forest, 
and eaten. Around where the struggle 
had taken place the paw-marks of a 
leopard were imprinted, to give the 
appearance that the poor wretch had 
been pounced upon and killed by this 
animal. But recently the Belgians sent 
an expedition into a district where the 
society was particularly active. Many 
of its members were captured or killed. 


ALONG the Congo River, from Kin- 
chassa to Stanleyville, is 950-odd 
miles of practically uninterrupted and 
unexplored jungles, peopled by tribes of 
blacks known to be cannibals. At a 
village on the river, one day, a stalwart 
native, dressed in a tattered khaki uni- 
form, passed me. He was conspicuous 
not only because of his clothing among 
the naked population, but by a most 
unusual decoration on his upper lip, it 
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having been punctured below the nos- 
tril to admit a long glistening croco- 
dile’s tooth. This ornament on his 
scarred and hideous face gave it a particularly ghastly ex- 
pression. In answer to my inquiry as to his identity, my 
companion, a government doctor of the district, stopped to 
gaze after him. “Why, that old devil is a chief of a canni- 
bal tribe hereabouts. Years ago he gave the Government 
considerable trouble, and was once accused of murdering 
his own child—a cripple—and eating it. However, he suc- 
ceeded in fastening the crime on one of his wives, who was 
duly executed for the murder.” 

I expressed my horror that such a foul and bloodthirsty 
villain should be allowed to run at large. 

“Oh, he’s a Christian now,” he smiled dubiously, “and 
goes regularly to the psalm service at the mission.” 

I spent several months wandering thru the Ituri forest, 
peopled mostly by cannibal tribes and diminutive pygmies, 
but gained little first-hand information regarding the prac- 
tice of cannibalism, owing to the reluctance of the natives 
to discuss a practice they know to be punishable by death. 

A young boy of probably 17 attached himself to 
our safari as we were marching out of 


Pygmies trying to fathom the mystery of a phonograph heard for the first time 


more civilized blacks among them were forced to bury their 
dead secretly. 

The Ituri cannibals, like other African natives, have an 
obscene and brutal viewpoint toward their women, non- 
understandable to us of the white race. Practically all of 
the work in the village is done by the woman. She tills 
the fields, does the cooking, and rears the young unassisted. 
Usually she toils with a baby strapped to her back. 

One day, as my gun-boy and I scouted thru the forest, 
we saw approaching a young stalwart savage leading an 
old and emaciated woman, who staggered under a heavy 
load. When the couple were opposite us the reason was 
apparent why she clutched the end of a spear shaft he car- 
ried in his hand—for she was blind. At my command they 
halied. The woman put down her load and the man glared 
toward us in sullen silence. By the tattoo designs gro- 
tesquely covering his brutal face I knew him to belong to 
a clan of cannibals occupying a neighboring village. In 
answer to my inquiry he said the woman was his mother, 





the cannibal country. At times I had 
conversed with him in Swahili, regard- 
ing cannibalism. Nothing could be 
gotten but sullen, evasive answers to 
my inquiries, until the great forests 
where lived his tribe were far behind; 
then came the admission that, while 
he, of course, had never eaten human 
flesh himself, he had seen others eat- 
ing it. 

A case was brought to my attention 
by a passing government official whom 
I met in the Ituri forest. He told of 
once traveling toward a distant post, 
when one of his porters fell ill and died. 
His companions buried him and covered 
the grave with rocks to insure it against 
the attacks of carnivorous animals. 
Upon the return journey he found the 
grave had been opened. The remnants 
of cooking-fires and scattered human 
bones told the story of horror. Watch- 
ing cannibals had swooped down di- 
rectly his party had left, dug up the 
body, and actually eaten it then and 
there. He said that in some districts 
where the natives had been punished 
for cannibalistic murders the practice 
of eating humans who died from nat- 














ural causes was so prevalent that the 





Three Congo cannibals making serious business of smoking their enormous pipes 
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A fathering of the clans beforeahunt (Photo by Seidentopf) 


but refused to take up her load when ordered. A few sharp 


hot i. e. Ser prods from my rifle-barrel changed his mind. I told him 
tents of one egg is about my rifle could talk to him from a great distance and he must 
equal to 32 hen eggs carry the load all the way to the village. But doubtless the 
rascal transferred it back to his dear mother’s shoulders 
ee ee ar the moment we were out of sight. 
outfit is magnificent in hand- It is such a usual custom for men to carry only a spear 
ee ee F aggg des vor] while their women toil under heavy loads beside them that 
cloth, etc. Headgear in the one becomes used to the sight in Africa. 


form of a small house In reply to my inquiry as to why he carried only a spear 


while his woman was heavily laden, one of these gentlemen 
stiffened proudly and thus delivered himself: “It’s because 
we are men and our women are very strong.” 

When my safari arrived in camp one afternoon I gave 
each of my porters one franc spending money (about four 
cents in United States currency), whereupon they immedi- 
ately disappeared toward a neighboring village. Leaving 
my head man in charge to bring along the safari and equip- 
ment at daybreak next morning, I set out with my gun-boy 
toward a distant river which was to be the site of our next 
camp. 

Unaware of what a corrupting influence men of wealth 
like my porters—each with his franc—could wield among 
the fair sex of his kind. we arrived at the camp site and 
waited for the safari. 

The afternoon brought revelations as one by one the 
men strutted into camp, each twirling a short stick in his 
hand, in jaunty imitation of an English dandy, while by 
his side staggered his fair one of the previous evening’s 
entertainment, carrying the rascal’s entire 60-pound load 
upon her back. Needless to say, I was in a 
fury at the sight and strode up to the near- 
est porter and cuffed and shook him until 
his teeth rattled. This rebuke was repeated 
until, to my consternation, thirty of the men 
trooped in, each accompanied by a lady 
burden-bearer. 

Humor saved the day. I laughed until I 
almost cried. “All of this for one franc?” 
I asked my gun-boy. “Some porters got 
plenty money left,” he grinned. 

That evening the ladies departed, a 
giggling, joyous bunch of females, toward 
their distant village 


Bottom—A native pounding 
and sifting corn 





Te Congo native is treated with the 
utmost forbearance and kindness by the 
Belgian officials, who encourage mission- 
aries of all sects and creeds to spread Chris- 
tianity among them. 








The problem of the enlightenment of the 












Corgo native goes hand in hand with the development of 
the vast territory in which they live, peopled as it is with 
over 10,000,000 black inhabitants. 
Belgians to carry on this great work, remarkable progress 
has been made. This has been made possible only by the 
diplomacy and humanity exercised in handling the black pop- 


ulation, 


In the control of their black colonies, I know of no other 
European nation coping with more complex and difficult 
problems, nor any who face them with more common sense, 


tact, and equanimity. 


The pygmies, a diminutive race of blacks, 4 feet in 
height more or less, are found exclusively in the equatorial 
forests of the Congo. Hybrids, dwarfs, akin to these people 
but of larger stature, inhabit plain and forest adjacent to 
the equator. Such are the Batwa of Belgian Congo and the 
"Ndorobo of British East Africa. 
kindred tribes are strikingly similar in face, figure, and 
characteristics of habit and temperament. All are hunters, 
meat-eaters, and adept at poison. 

The origin of the pygmy has never been solved, yet 
owing perhaps to their short stature and wild nomadic life, 
they have been likened by some writers to the “missing 
link” or “monkey man.” But they are by no means deficient 
in intelligence. On the contrary, they seem much superior, 
mentally, to the larger black races surrounding them, and 
with chins and noses more prominent, lips less puckered, 
eyes bright and piercing, their features have distinct Arabic 
characteristics. With well-formed and robust physiques, 
these diminutive people present anything but a monkey-like 
appearance. None who has seen them can fail to note 
the alert bearing and mental superiority they exhibit 


The pygmies and their 


over the big, tattooed, infinitely more savage, 


liver-lipped brother. 


In the vast unexplored Ituri forests, lying 
east of Stanleyville and north of Lake 
Edward, the pygmies are: known by the 
cannibal tribes inhabiting this district as 


Wambute. 


These cannibals, tho of gigantic 
physique in comparison to the pygmies 
whom they greatly outnumber, 
them in considerable respect, and will 


hold 


think twice before making an enemy of any indi- 
vidual of their tribe. For good reason, too; the 
pygmy is not slow at retaliating for any real or 


fancied wrong. 


From the seeds of a berry in the forest he 
brews a deadly drug, which he smears on the point 
of his weapons. A prick from an arrow or from 


the poisoned thorns he scatters 
in the path of an enemy is as 
fatal as the bite of a venomous 
reptile. 

As he can flee at top speed 
thru the most impenetrable 
thickets, and live comfortably 
anywhere in the vast forests 
he calls home, the other na- 
tives find it most difficult to 
retaliate against his attacks. 

Living in small communities 
of fifty or a hundred individ- 
uals, in the most inaccessible 
parts of the forest, these little 
men neither sew, nor do they 
spin. As previously _ stated, 
they are distinctly nomadic and 
rarely occupy a village for any 
length of time. Their domed 
huts, thatched with leaves, are 
scarcely 3 feet in _ height, 
and are hastily constructed. It 
is small loss to abandon them 
as thru necessity the tribe 
moves from place to place in 
the forest when game becomes 
wary from being hunted. 


For raiment both sexes 
(Continued on page 84) 


Below—A pygmy 
family posing for 
a picture 
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With less than 5,000 
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Above—WNative huntsmen take after a warthog bursting 
out of an antbear hole. A movie picture enlarged 


Below=A pygmy finding vast amusement with an um- 


brella given to him by the author 
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BROOKE ANDERSON, president 


J. P. CUENIN, 
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vationist, sportsman. 





Our -Advisory Board 


Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 

GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘‘ Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage g¢rouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








What Sportsmen Think of Our Campaign 
for Lower Duck Bag Limits 


PRO: 


P. C. Davis, Calif.:—I am glad to see 
that you are going after the duck hogs. 
I hope you will keep it up, as I think such 
agitation, if kept up, will get results. While 
the conditions here in this particular local- 
ity are more favorable than in other locali- 
ties in the U.S., I very well realize that 
it will be only a few years, if the bag limit 
is not reduced soon, before we or our 
children will get not even one duck in a 
day's hunt. ... 

' A. H. Bromhed, N. Y.:—I have 
thoroly enjoyed your letter to P. G. Red- 
ington. . . God give us real sportsmen, . . 

J. L. F., Okla.:— More steam to your 
duck bag limit. Oklahoma has cut to 10. 

Dr. G. W. Brown, Ala.:— 15 ducks 
are more than enough for one day. 

Harry Baker, Ohio:—I think 5 ducks 
and 2 geese to a person are plenty... 

Fredk. N. Taft, Jr.: —I surely hope 
you can give that old son-of-a-gun, Paul G. 
Redington, a few more knocks. 











C. J. D. Errick, Calif.:—Hooray for 
the duck fight—you can’t make me 
mad. . . 

Thomas Johnson, N. Y.:— Give ’em 
hell! 


H. C. Walker, Mass.:—I was very 
much interested in your editorial, and fully 
agree with you. Your duck scarcity 
map shows that we have am abundance of 
winter ducks. We do not have an over- 
abundance, and with a lower bag limit we 
would have more for everybody. 

C. R. Anderson, Iowa:—15 ducks for 
one day is all right, but when the hog 
goes out every day it is too many. A sea- 
son bag not to exceed 100 birds tagged is 
enough for any sportsman. When I say 
tagged, I mean that each bird shot should 
be tagged. Any untagged birds found on 
a hunter should cause the hunter to be 
fined or otherwise punished... . 

B. C. Kingsbury, Calif.:—...I am 
heartily in favor of the 15 per day limit, 
and every other true sportsman should feel 
the same way. The great drawback to our 


Editorial Note 


S WE also did in the December 
issue, we publish herewith ALL 
letters against our stand on the bag 
limit received up to time of publica- 
tion, and comparatively few of the 
immense number of letters support- 
ing our stand. We have not space for 
all of the latter, and here offer only 
some of the more representative 
excerpts. 





duck shooting today is too many gun clubs 
where the members hog it ali. The person 
who is unable financially to join the club 
must go without ducks or buy them at the 
butcher shops where the duck hog has sold 
his limit. It seems there is a great deal of 
class legislation going on... 

Marion Lea, Calif.:— I like your let- 
ter to Paul G. Redington and I hope you 
dig him deep... . 

C. F. Saxton, Ill.:—...Keep up 
your fight for a smaller duck bag limit as 
an ordinary hunter seldom gets that many, 
and the rich club member is the one who 
hogs the game here. We have had no duck 
hunting here since spring shooting was 
stopped. After a 40-mile drive to the 
Illinois River you find it is all leased but a 
little public ground that has more hunters 
than ducks. . 

J. W. Sanford, Ga.:— Just got in from 
two weeks’ vacation in south Georgia and 
I found no mallard ducks at all. Five 
years ago I could have gone 5 miles down 
the same river and killed 10 or 15 ducks, 
which is plenty for any man. I say—cut 
down the bag limit or we will not be able 
to get a shot in four more years... . 

James Homar, Wash.:—... I al- 
ways read your article on bag limits. 15 
ducks are too many for any one man. 10 
would be more satisfactory... . 


Edw. Bruce, Wash.:—... Let me 
commend you on your fight to save the ducks. 
I don’t understand why every outdoor mag- 
azine doesn’t take up the cause of the van- 
ishing ducks. I say that something should 
have been done, or started, 20 years ago— 


for on the coast of Oregon and Washing- 
ton the decline in ducks and geese has been 
steady and fast since 1900 or 1905. I can 
with truth state that waterfowl have de- 
creased fully 70 per cent in that time. ... 
Any ducks that migrate this way are de- 
coyed to the baited clubs, ruled over by 
the wealthy and privileged game hogs... . 

M. E. Burch, Calif.:— I was reading 
in your December issue of OvutTpoor 
Lire the article regarding Mr. Redington 
and the duck bag limit. I see where Richard 
C. Storey and Wm. B. Mershon ask you 
to take their names off your list. You can 
put my name on to replace one of them. I 
think you will have many more names 
added to your subscription list if you bring 
out some more facts, like those you have 
on page 9 of your December, 1928, issue. 

Wm. Nesbit, N. Y.:—I would feel 
guilty did I not congratulate you upon 
your fearless stand in placing before your 
readers the true situation about the pres- 
ent excessive bag limits on ducks and 
geese. 

I cannot understand the psychology of 
the handful of active, and _ generally 
wealthy duck hunters, who are so reck- 
lessly supporting the present unfair and 
unsportsmanlike bag limit of 25 ducks and 
8 geese a day. I should not say “support- 
ing,” for usually they avoid direct refer- 
ence to this unsportsmanlike bag by attack- 
ing in generalities those who are advocat- 
ing a reduction in their killing privileges. 
They studiously avoid arguing the point of 
bag limits for obvious reasons. 

How can some of them claim to be out- 
standing conservationists, while at the 
same time violently opposing a reasonable 
reduction in their killing privileges, when 
over 90% of our duck hunters themselves 
desire the reduction? Is this conservation 
or are they only kidding themselves about 
being conservationists; and how can they 
claim to be real sportsmen, when this limit 
of 25 and 8 is maintained entirely thru 
the wealth and influence of less than 10% 
of the duck hunters for their own selfish 
purpose, while at the expense of more than 
90% of their fellow hunters? Is this real 
sportsmanship? 









If I desired to be known now or to be 
remembered as a conservationist or as a 
sportsman, I would be very careful not to 
go into print in support of such an unfair 
and unsportsmanlike daily bag limit as 25 
ducks and 8 geese is at this time. We have 
today our opinion of the market gunner of 
yesterday. Our children will have tomor- 
row their opinion of those supporting the 
present unfair and unsportsmanlike bag 
limits of today. I can sympathize with 
the uneducated market gunner of yester- 
day, for it was his means of making a 
livelihood, but I cannot understand the 
state of mind of the few educated duck 
shooters of today, who seem to care so 
little about the interest of their many 
brother sportsmen who are barred from 
shooting in their bated slaughtering 
grounds. 

For every duck hunter who cancels sub- 
scription to OuTpoor Lire because you are 
doing your duty in stating the facts, you 
should receive a number of new subscrib- 
ers who believe in fair play and the ethics 
of sportsmanship. 

Will H. Reese, Ill.:—We need more 
of such letters. ... 

J. D. G., Miss.:—Your editorial was 
wonderful. 

Charles Kamberling. Minn.:—... I 
think the Federal bag limit of 25 ducks a 
day should be cut down, It is 12 per day in 
this state and that is enough. Duck hunt- 
ing is getting to be a rich mans game. 
They feed ducks and get them coming to 
a place and then go to work and slaughter 
them. .. Well, it is up to the younger gen- 
eration whether they have any game in the 
future or not. 

Jerry Garrett :—In regard to the bag 
limit on ducks—which I think is vragen 4 
o high—what does any one want wi 
28 sithes in one day? I think 10 would be 
a large enough bag. That would be plenty 
for any one family for a meal, and then 


some. The pot hunter is not a sport, he 
is a murderer... . 
G. E. Lamberson:— Your work on 


the game hog is good. Too bad there 1s 
such an animal to contend with... . 

E. D. Manning, N. Mex.:—Give ‘em 
hell. I am for a five year closed season on 
all migratory birds in the U. S. . 

Gid Graham, Okla.:—I have just 
read your open letter to “Sir” Paul G. 
Redington—it is a “pippin”! I am mighty 
proud of you. If I were able I would 
send copy of your paper to every member 
of the Legislature of Oklahoma, which 
convenes the first week in pom j eo 
. copy of my game law—passed by 
ote nadie of the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture—the bag limit on ducks, 10; geese, 4; 
quail, 10.... 

Thad Ator, Texas:—I have read your 
several editorials on the duck limit, and 
agree with you all the way... 

G. A. Ladd, Calif.:—I read your 
editorial, “Sister, Count the Ducks”, in 
the October issue of Ovtpoor Lire, and 
am happy to know that there is a sport- 
ing magazine that is not afraid to tell 
the truth. I am 42, and have hunted ducks 
in the San Jaquin Delta since I was 12. 
So from years of observation I am in a 
position to say that ducks are getting 
“mighty scarce”.... 

Frank Mossman, Wash.:— We have 
been much interested in the articles in 
Outpoor Lire regarding the duck limit. 
We think Pacific County, Washington, is 
the only place on the Pacific Coast or any- 
where else where the Game Commission 
has reduced the bag limit on ducks to 





15 a week. Some one had to make a start 
and the Commission 


of Game here has 


started the bag rolling. Who will give it 
the next kick to knock out the duck hog 
gunners? ... 


W. H. Kontz, Ohio:—I have long 
felt that the clubs were running things to 
suit themselves, and think it is time Mr. 
Average Man steps in and demands his 
portion of the cake. Your magazine is 
going to be very instrumental in the bring- 
ing of this matter to some action and I 
give you my hearty congratulations. .. . 


J. P. Cuenin, Calif.:—The  Associ- 
ated Sportsmen of California at their an- 
nual convention at Santa Cruz on October 
19 and 20 voted for a 15 duck limit. There 
was not a dissenting voice raised by the 
delegates when the 15 limit question was 
brought up. That is the voice of more 
than 80,000 California hunters, yet we are 
going to have a difficult time getting the 
bill thru our Legislature, for the United 
Duck Hunters, a small group of influential 
duck hogs, will spend any sum to beat the 
measure. At the last session they raised 
$30,000 to defeat the 15 limit bill, and I 
expect them to spend more this time. Haw- 
ever, we'll give them a tough fight... . 


Neil B. Abrams, Mich.:—Keep up 
your good work in regard to the duck bag 
limits. I have been a duck hunter for 
years and never did see what a man could 
do with 25 ducks at one time. Surely a 
limit of 10 or 12 ducks in one day is suf- 
ficient for any SPORTSMAN. And I 
hope the day is not far off when this limit 
will be established and also the marshes 
and feeding places for these birds which 
are now left, will be controlled by the gov- 
ernment or sportsmen’s organizations so 
that they will not be destroyed. Yours 
for a smaller bag limit and more ducks. 


Minnesota Duck-Hunting Lover:— 
Please let me congratulate you on this 
letter. Keep after them Minnesota 
now has the bag limit down to 12 birds 
per day, and has many lakes reserved 
for the birds to have some place where 
they can stay unmolested. This is not 
going to improve conditions much, how- 
ever, if other states do just the opposite. 
How wonderful it would be if we could 
only get these so-called Duck Hogs to 
open their eyes and all work in unison 
on this... 


Geo. Rogers, Deputy Game War- 
den, Oregon:— Just a word of apprecia- 
tion for your great effort to have the fed- 
eral bag limit on migratory birds reduced, 
as expressed in the recent splendid edito- 
rials in Outpoor Lire. 

There is one point I hope you will not 
overlook in regard to this so-called “Count 
the Ducks” campaign, and that is the mat- 
ter of duplication in taking the cerrsus. 
Some months ago I was requested by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey to assist in 
taking this migratory bird census and after 
working at it several months I accidentally 
discovered that the bureau has another 
man in this littlke community also count- 
ing ducks, Prof. H. H. DuBois, of the 
Joseph public schools. How many more 
duck counters there are here I do not know, 
but to your 12 “Why’s” in the recent 
open letter to Paul G. Redington I would 
add a 13th. Why all this duplication in 
taking the census, unless it is intended for 
more duplicity? 


P. P. Pitkin, Vt.:— Am much inter- 
ested in your propaganda in favor of a 15 
bird limit on ducks, and will further say I 
favor that limit—but need you be so acri- 
monious? . . . As an eastener, I object 
to your putting all the onus of evil on the 
East in general. Maybe your most power- 
ful opponents are in the East—I assume so 
—but the tone of your stuff implies that 
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the lustful East is all that prevents the 
humane West from saving the situation. 
Don’t you think that’s a bit absurd? .. . 
In short, sir, I believe in what you stand 
for—namely, a smaller limit—but I dislike 
the way you stand. 

E. W. Kerr, Wash. :—. We don’t 
blame Colorado (very much) for going 
back to the old limit, and if other states 
don’t do something to save the ducks the 
shooters in this state will soon tire of our 
present law. 

Billie Oneal, Tex.:— I am writing to 
commend you for the fight that you are 
making to get the duck limit lowered. . . . 
I personally know that the great majority 
of sportsmen in my own section of the 
country are heartily in favor of the lower 
bag limit, in the interest of conservation. 
I am president of the Wichita Falls Chap- 
ter of the Izaak Walton League. This 
chapter has more than once discussed the 
matter of the duck bag limit, and one year 
ago went on record by a unanimous vote in 
favor of lowering the bag limit in the state 
of Texas to 15. I believe there would be 
little trouble in making the bag limit lower 
in Texas provided the other states similarly 
situated would lower their bag limit... . 


O. Melby, Wash.:—...I hope your 
brave fight will awaken the dormant Mr. 
Paul G. Redington, and that he will come 
out in the open and either show he is tarred 
with the same brush as the duck hogs, or 
that he is a worthy successor to Dr. E. W. 
Nelson. 


John Richmond, Canada:—It was 
with heartfelt gratitude I noticed your 
efforts to reduce the duck limit in your 
country. Aside from all the ramifications 
of the question as it now stands, there will 
always be the sufficient question of sports- 
manship to back your stand. A bag limit 
of 15 ducks should never have to be forced 
on any sportsman. The system of “privi- 
leged” shooting grounds where our ducks 
furnish “Roman holidays” is not to be 
temporized with. 

A. J. Peterson, State Conservation 
Warden, Wis. :—Congratulations on your 
fearless stand in reducing the bag limits on 
ducks. Here’s hoping you keep up the good 


work. I know I am expressing the senti- 
ments of hundreds of sportsmen in this 
state... . We raise thousands of mallards 


in Wisconsin, but do not get any benefit 
out of it, as the Illinois River and this 
feeding proposition acts like a magnet and 
draws our ducks down there the first week 
of our hunting season. 


O. L. Davis, Mo.:—. . . I think 15 
ducks per day furnishes a good day’s shoot, 
and ought to be enough meat for most any 
kind of a party. Ovurtpoor Lire’s platform 
strikes me as a very good one.... 


R. Michelsen, Calif.:— Having read 
your article accompanying the cartoon of 
duck slaughter clubs, and some replies to 
the same, I for one wish to say—if it was a 
little harsh, no one can dispute its truth, 
and I am hoping it will lead to better mi- 
gratory bird laws and bag restriction. .. . 
Where we had countless thousands of 
ducks and geese a few years ago, we now 
have a very few birds. And this is in the 
coast region of Los Angeles and Orange 
counties of California. The same applies 
to the entire state. I can say this from 
my own personal observation, because I 
have lived and hunted and still occasionally 
hunt in the greatest duck and goose country 
of the West coast, namely the Northern 
Sacramento Valley. I take one or two trips 
per year to the Sacramento Valley, and 
each year it is very noticeable that both 
ducks and geese are on the decrease... . 
What is the reason? Here is my per- 
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On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
| gis any improvement in the mark you get next month. 

Questions this Month by staff members of the Colorado Museum of Natural History 


. Is the Rocky Mountain goat a sheep, goat or an antelope? 
. Is the mud-puppy a mammal, a reptile or an amphibian? 


. Name three of the seven mammals commonly called the 
seven sleepers in reference to their habit of hibernating. 

5. The cat and dog, in moving their young from place to place, 

carry them by the loose skin on the nape of the neck. Does the 


| 6. Do the names Rocky Mountain black-tail and Columbian 
black-tail refer to the same species of deer? 
7 Is the jaguar the only tropical member of the cat family 


8 Name a North American shore bird that commonly lights 
9 What duck, now extinct, once ranged down the Atlantic 


10. Is the ‘‘spectacled bear’’ a true bear, 
and where is it found? 

11. Where is the Steller’s sea cow found? 

12. Does the name hellgramite refer to a 
crustacean, an insect or a newly discovered 


13. Are the blue bear, Kermode bear ana glacier bear three 
different animals or do the three names refer to the same animal? 
14. For travelling over the deep snow of winter, nature has pro- 
vided the snowshoe rabbit and the lynx with special development 
Name a favorite game bird that has a similar pro- 


15. In dry and desert areas, does the prairie dog dig to water? 

16. What bird is reputed to have the fastest flight, and give 
approximately its maximum speed. 

17. Are any mammals found resident thruout the year 
above timberline or on the high mountains? 

18. Where is the small animal of which it is said if picked up by 
: the tail it will drop out its eyes? 
— 19. In what state was the killing of female deer made legal dur- 
ing the season just closed? 

20. Do game fish lie head up or head downstream? 








West, 
popular outdoor writ- 
er of North Carolina, 
whose average on this 
series was 


Rupert E. 
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sonal version. Most of the ponds, lakes 
and marshes of the entire state are taken 
up by duck, yes, Duck Slaughter Clubs! 
Some strictly private clubs, others are paid 
admittance affairs, so much per day’s shoot. 
In some places of the Sacramento Valley 
it is sickening to see the dead and rotting 
ducks and geese lying on the ponds and 
around the ponds and blinds of duck club 
premises. I can name one club of this ilk 
in particular. Publish or omit as you see 
fit. At Norman Station, Calif., I have seen 
ducks by the hundreds and many geese. 
I'll be explicit. One time I saw four 
grain sacks stuffed jam full of dead geese 
and counted 47 others lying beside the 
sacks. Rotting, yes rotting. And the dead 
ducks were lying about by the hundreds. 
Get this straight. These dead birds were 
lying beside the pits and blinds of the 
club mentioned. This is only one instance. 
Now tell me, some wise club member— 
Why the shortage? And why the bag re- 
duction? Boys, let’s do ours to reduce 
the bag... 


CON: 


L. S. Thompson, N. J.:—I have no- 
ticed in the October and November issues 
of Ovutpoor Lire attacks on the Bureau 
of Biological Survey and its Chief, Mr. 
Paul G. Redington. These attacks are 
based on the desire of Outpoor Lire for 
a reduction in the bag limit of wildfowl, 
that may be better, it may be not, we 
can’t tell yet. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Redington but I most ser- 
iously object to these attacks and to the 
vulgar cartoon that illustrates your Novem- 
ber criticism. The wildfowl situation in 


the U. S. is a serious one and is one that 
you and I and Mr. Redington and many 
other’ should be trying our level best to 
help. 


That cannot be done by holding 


the Chief of that important bureau up to 
scorn and ridicule and I earnestly protest 
against it. 

Extract from a letter from Texas— 
Name withheld:—We killed exactly 
100 ducks on the trip, and my partner 
and I got 68 of them on the wing. It 
was a poor flight and we would have killed 
300 if the weather hadn’t been warm. We 
hung them on the side of the boat and 97 
of them spoiled. We slept on the boat 
15 miles out in the bay. Sure was a fine 
trip. Wish you could have been along. 

Perry Wright, W. Va.:—I don't be- 
lieve the bag limit hurts the ducks in West 
Virginia. I live on Great Kanawka River 
and love to hunt. Have not killed a duck 
in ten years, or seen 25 at one time in five 
years. . i. 

Edward Brooks, Secty. Mass. Fish 
and Game Assn.:—As we are not in 
sympathy with your attack on Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, we are not going to sub- 
scribe to Outpoor Lire for another year. 
Your criticisms, we feel, are decidedly un- 
fair and unsportsmanlike. 


Lead Poisoning 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I note in your 

issue for August an article on lead 
poisoning in ducks. I had my first experi- 
ence with shot in a duck’s gizzard last 
January. I shoot each season on a lake 
with a heavy growth of the banana water 
lily (castalia Mexicana) a favorite food 
for canvasbacks. On this particular occa- 
sion I bagged my limit of canvasbacks 
(fifteen) and on my return home by boat 
the ducks were dressed. In practically every 
gizzard there were from 25 to 150 No. 6 
shot. As these ducks are deep feeders 
they must have taken these shot into their 
system while digging out the banana water 








lily tubers. I saw no signs of duck mor- 
tality in the territory. However, during 
some seasons black jacks and mallards die 
from some unknown cause, possibly lead 
poisoning, 

La. D. L. McPuHErson, 


Lindbergh Misrepresented 


wo it was recently widely re- 
ported in the national press 
that Colonel Lindbergh had killed an 
antelope from an aeroplane while 
hunting on Hal Mangum’s ranch in 
Mexico, OUTDOOR LIFE doubted the 
truth of the report because of its 
faith in Colonel Lindbergh as the 
highest type of sportsman. The edi- 
tors investigated the report thoroly, 
and are glad to inform the readers 
of OUTDOOR LIFE that the story was 
a figment of the reporter’s imagina- 
tion. Twoimportant letters summar- 
izing the matter are printed below. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very de- 
lighted to tell you that Lindbergh did not 
kill an antelope while hunting on my ranch 
in Mexico. Colonel A. J. Macnab, Amer- 
ican Military Attaché to American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City, did kill an antelope. 
It was a running shot about 350 yards, and 
Macnab was on the ground and not in the 
plane as reported by the press. 

Colonel Lindbergh did kill two big bucks 
on the LaBabia ranch in Mexico. One was 
a running shot and the other at least 300 
yards distant. When this was done he put 
the rifle away and refused to shoot any 
more deer, as he said that two should be 
enough for any one person. He is a real 
sport in every way. 

Tex. Har. L. Mancum., 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter has 
been passed on to me by Mr. Ostrom, and it 
affords me great pleasure to enclose this 
with his reply. I was fortunate enough to 
be a member of the recent Lindbergh house 
party at San Geronimo, the Hal Mangum 
ranch in Mexico. With first hand knowl- 
edge of the whole affair, it is a real privi- 
lege to be able to flatly deny the report that 
Colonel Lindbergh shot an antelope from 
his plane. 

The unpleasant story was the result of 
an ambiguous telegram sent to Eagle Pass 
and broadcast from there thru the Asso- 
ciated Press. It has caused entirely too 
much unfavorable comment; an explana- 
tion should appear in some good magazine 
like your own by way of restoring “Lindy” 
to his pedestal, where he so rightfully be- 
longs. 

The plain truth is that the antelope was 
killed from the ground by Col. “Sandy” 
Macnab, expert shot and Military Attaché 
of the American Embassy in Mexico City. 
He and Lindbergh left the ranch in the 
plane one morning to spend an hour or so 
looking over the wild mountain country 
where the hunt was to be continued a few 
days later. They sighted a herd of antelope, 
and after watching them for some time, 
landed in order to get a shot at a very fine 
old buck. Col. Macnab told me that he 
begged Lindbergh to do the shooting, but, 
with characteristic modesty, “Lindy” in- 
sisted that the occasion called for greater 
skill than his own. Col. Macnab got the 
antelope at 300 yards, a beautiful shot. 
Together the two men tied their prize to 
one of the wings of the plane and flew 
back to San Geronimo. I was among the 
first to greet them; took a photograph even 
before the propeller had stopped. I took 
another of the hunters standing beside the 
antelope, waiched Col. Macnab prepare the 
head for mounting—and was given the tail 
for a souvenir! 


Tex. SaraH D. McKELLar. 
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Spoons, Spinners and Metal Attractors 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


Part I 
NE of the oldest and most successful 


lures for game-fish is the spoon, 

and yet it has been our experience 
that fishermen quite generally are not famil- 
iar with its possibilities. In support of 
this belief it is but necessary to call atten- 
tion to the shortage of spoons in the aver- 
age kit, to the fact that spoon and spinnef 
are words commonly employed to mean 
one and the same article, and to the further 
fact that most fishermen are not critical 
in their selection of this metal attractor. 
The average angler will walk into a tackle 
store and call for a spoon, and almost any- 
thing in the neighborhood of the size de- 
sired will satisfy the demand. Were it a 
fly or a plug, a rod, a line or a reel, the 
case would be far different, for this same 
average angler has opinions of his own. 
He has opinions on these articles of tackle 
because he either reads about them, uses 
different ones for different purposes or dis- 
cusses their varying merits with brother 
anglers. With spoons it is different— 
spoons are just spoons, and that is about 
all there is to it. 

With the latter statement most discrim- 
inating anglers will disagree. There is 
something more to a spoon, a spinner and 
other metal attractors, than a mere flash of 
metal. There is something individual about 
a spoon and, in the hands of a fisherman 
who knows his lure, it ceases to be a re- 
volving bit of metal and becomes a lure 
with a purpose. That this purpose is some- 
thing more than the flash of metal we firm- 
ly believe, and we pass on the conclusions 
reached after years of experimentation, in 
the hope that our findings may be helpful 
in part, and that they may stimulate a deep- 
er study of the possibilities of these metal 
attractors. 

In the course of an angling year we re- 
ceive many requests for information rela- 
tive to the right lure for this fish or that, 
but seldom do we have occasion to advise 
regarding the right spoon. Recently, how- 
ever, we were asked to settle an argument 
as to the merits of round and slim blades, 
and this called to mind the timeliness of a 
more lengthy treatment of metal attrac- 
tors. 

In the first place it has long been known 
that game-fish show considerable interest 
in the flash of metal. This led to the devel- 
opment of the common spoon, in all its 
many forms, and to the creation of lures 
embodying metal in their construction. An 
illustration of the latter was the old Chip- 
pewa Bass Bait, now many years discon- 
tinued. This lure was of the wooden min- 
now type, with a metal screw revolving 
where its “innards” ought to be. Later 
many offerings appeared using the metal 
flash principle, the idea being that the fish 
would strike where the metal was after be- 
ing attracted by it. 

Out of a study of these lures there devel- 
oped the idea that this metal flash might 
be used to attract the fish to a hook-hidden 
lure that followed. This was a new idea, 
the employment of a bit of metal to attract 
but not to catch the fish, and it has been 








Blades of round, oval and slim design 
in their relative spinning positions 


made use of in a variety of ways. The 
spoon “teaser,” used a considerable dis- 
tance above the baited hook, and the mod- 
ern many-spooned trolling lure are both 
cases in point. 


Bu: while fishermen have been buying 
‘just spoons” and “just teasers,” these 
same spoons have been passing thru a 
period of development. Today we are con- 
fronted by an array of shapes and metals 
that may well attract our attention and 
call forth an inquiry as to the reason for 
their existence. 

One of the most striking differences in 
spoons is to be found in the shape of the 
blades. There is the old fluted type, the 
kidney-shaped blade, the offset design with 
its hump a short distance below the point 
of attachment, the hammered blade and 
the smooth design of more recent manu- 
facture. In so far as these approach the 
standard oval pattern there is little differ- 
ence between them, their peculiarities being 
mainly attempts to secure a positive whirl- 
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A row of blade designs above a standard 
(left) and a close-coupled spoon 


ing motion when drawn thru the water. 
All these blades, when approximating the 
oval pattern, revolve at about the same dis- 
tance from the shank of the lure and, as a 
result, throw their reflections in approx- 
imately the same general direction. And 
it is the direction in which the flash is 
thrown that spells the major difference in 
the effectiveness of spoons, not the design 
of the blade, since blade designs are not 
apparent when the spoon is in action. 

But blades soon appeared that were long 
and slim, and others went to the opposite 
extreme. Round blades spin very wide 
from the shank, while slim blades hug the 
shank very closely. It is apparent, then, 
that a spoon with a round blade throws its 
flash well toward the front, and that this 
flash disappears when the fish approaches 
from the side. The slim blade, on the 
other hand, because it spins close to the 
shank, can be seen by the fish up to the 
time of connecting with the offering. These 
are two extremes and are useful for two 
distinct and different purposes, while the 
oval blade, commonly called standard, 
strikes a happy medium between the two 
and makes a lure that features a little of 
both purposes. It is because of this fact 
that the common spoon is made in the oval 
pattern, and that only special lures are 
made in the round or the willow-leaf form. 

Round blades are attractors, not lures 
in themselves. A spoon equipped with a 
round blade draws the attention of the fish 
by its flash, but transfers this attention to 
the following feathered or baited hook as 
soon as the fish approaches close in. In 
our experience this blade is at its best when 
the fish are active, are “fast on their feet’ 
and strike with swiftness. It forms a part 
of a lure that is a sure ces when fish are 
in this mood, especially with fish of the 


side-striking type such as black bass. We 
do not find it as effective in the smaller 
sizes, on fish that strike from the rear as 


are those lures equipped with st aod ird and 


slim blades, but, as the advance guard of 
an attractive hook, it fills a place—it is a 
blade with 2 purpose. 

LIM blades are lures, not merely at- 


A spoon equipped with such a 
blade is a unit and the fish strikes at the 
whole offering, since the revolving blade 
is merely the front portion of the lure. 
Blades that spin close are easily seen from 
the rear as well as from the side, tho a 
side-striking fish may hit the offering too 
high to be hooked, if the spoon is large 
and the fish small. Such a blade may be 
used effectively on fish that are striking 
short, since they start their strike at the 
blade and connect with the rear hooked 
portion. The slim blade is again a lure 
with a purpose, since the revolving por- 
tion blends into the whole offering and car- 
ries a flash of metal up to the moment of 
the strike. Such a blade will often take fish 
when those that revolve wide of the shank 
will yield only a few hooked fish or “fol- 
lowers.” 

It must be remembered that both the 
slim and the round-bladed spoons are 


tractors. 
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Super Elto 
Lightweight 


Two Cylinders — Bore, 
2” — stroke, 15%”. Pis- 
ton Displacement, 10.2 
cu. in. 3,000 R. P. M. 
— 3 horsepower. Car- 
rying case furnished at 
small extra cost, 


Tiller hinges down for com- 
pact carrying. Swings up 
when motor is tilted on stern. 
Stop button is located on 
end of tiller. 
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EVER before a motor 
like this! The Super 
Elto Lightweight! 


Here is an able twin-cylin- 
der outboard that measures, 
folded, only 22 inches by 11” 
square 


—that nests in a case 2 feet 
by 1 foot by 1 foot 

— and weighs less than 40 
pounds! 


It folds — actually 
folds—snaps “clos- 
ed” as simply, snug- 
ly asa pocket knife. 
Just a few turns on 
asingle nut permits 
the lower housing, 
attached on a pow- 
erful hinge, to swing 
completely back, 
resting against the 
upper housing, be- 
neath the head. 


For instant use, this 
part is snapped for- 
ward, the single nut 





NEW! Revolutionary! 
tweight by éttc | 


is tightened—and the Super 
Elto Lightweight is ready 
for a hundred yard dash or 
a hundred mile cruise! 


It’s the most compact out- 
board motor in the world 


—and, for average purposes, 
the most practical. 


Its 3 horse power is liberal 
for family boats, fishing 
boats, canoes, yacht tenders. 
It has every Elto attribute 
of instant starting, easy 
handling, long life. 


Beyond question — it’s the 
greatest achievement in 
light weight, dependable, 
small-package power. 
Handy for the yachtsman to 
slip on the stern of the dink, 
cozy to stow. A saver of space 
and weight for the sports- 
man or motor tourist who 
hits the trail. The light- 
weight universal motor for 
cottager, camper, fisherman. 


There is nothing to “take down” or “as- 
semble” in the Lightweight’s folding fea- 
ture. Just the sturdy hinge (Patent ap- 
plied for). Drive shaft automatically 


disengages, automatically locks. 


The 








NEW! 2 Mighty Quads 
~ Service and HiSpeed Mod 


OW — with America’s top- 
most 1928 outboard rec- 
ords officially credited to 

the Super Elto Quad—with 41. 
748 m.p.h. attained in time trials, 
39.48 in competition 


— now comes a new Hi-Speed 
Quad—faster, finer in every way 
— a glorious successor to the 
world’s first 4-cylinder outboard. 
Much faster, far more powerful 
— with 25% greater piston dis- 
placement — hundreds more rev- 
olutions — greater compression 
— new principles of port design 
and gas acceleration! 


And speed — speed that opens 
entirely new possibilities to the 
outboard racing world. 
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Here also is a new Service Quad, 
correspondingly advanced in 
power, in strikingly beautiful ap- 
pearance, in capability and me- 
chanical fineness. A new 2-to-l 
reduction gear ratio gives a fur- 
ther increase in power. 


The Service Quad shares with 
the Hi-Speed Quad in entirely 
new developments in carbure- 
tion, in cooling, in muffling and 
in control. 


Now, powered with the Service 
Quad, even large runabouts can 
have real speed, and abler out- 
board cruisers, complete with 
berths, galley and every comfort 
can have the power to be swift, 
seaworthy, practical. 


2 NEW Speedsters 





Service Speedster 


Two Cylinders — 

Bore, 2%4” — stroke, 

2”. Weight 64 lbs. 

Rudder steering op- 

tional at small extra 
cost. 









The new Service Speedster is built 
for the man who wants speed — real 
speed — and husky power — in amo- 
tor that will stand up to any amount 
of work, play or punishment! 


It is a top favorite on boats such as 
sea skiffs, sea sleds, runabouts. 


An important new feature—full rud- 
der steering — is an optional choice 
at small extra cost. 


The new Hi-Speed Speedster is built 
for fastest competition in the popular 
B Class. 


New engineering principles, new re- 
finements, establish its performance 
in the very fore front of its class. 





Hi-Speed Speedster 
Two Cylinders, B 


Class — Bore, 244” — 
stroke, 2”. Piston 
Displacement 19.6 cu. 


in. Weight, 62 lbs. 


Hi-Speed Quad and 
Service Quad 


Four Cylinders — Bore, 234” — 
stroke, 2 3/32”. Piston Displace- 
ment, 49.74 cu. in. (E class). 
Weight, 97 lbs. 


New Features 


New centrifugal pump cooling system. 
New controls. Throttle and ignition 
cut-out on end of tiller. 


As special equipment the new Elto re- 
mote control, with wheel, can be se- 
cured for installation anywhere in boat. 
New connection device for use with 
reserve fuel supply system. 


Power head and ignition parts protected 
by polished aluminum casings of 
streamline design. 
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Mail This 
For Complete 
Literature On 
The New 1929 
Super Elto Line. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Mason Street, Dept. 41., Milwaukee 


Send me literature on the new Super Elto line. 



































"Em in 1929 


B Send for a copy of HitpEBrRanptT’s 

Hints. It’s FREE. See the new 
baits as well as the old favorites. See 
the fine fish catches made by the “boys”. 
Read the hints on how to catch fish in 
1929, 


Hildebrandt Spinners have been con- 
sistent fish catchers for over 30 years. 

Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, 
Blue Gills, Perch—ALL the 
game and pan fish, and you 
can use any method—casting 
rod, fly rod, old cane pole 
or trolling line. 


HILDEBRANDT 


921 High St. 

















Logansport Indiana 
Will be a success if you use Pecks 
Underwater Fly Rod Minnows, 
The sensible and_ sportsmanlike 
lure for the early season fishing. 
In twelve colorations, size 1/0-2 
or 3, 65 cents each. Pecks Nip- = 
igon Parmaketch another winner mg . ae 
on trout, 35 cents each. Send ty Rod Minnow 


$1.00 for sample of each and descriptive list of Pecks 
full line of real fish getters 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| strike. 
| slim blades and extra long ovals will take 
| far more completed strikes than will the 


| slim or the round shape. 
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developments of the standard oval design, 
and have been perfected to do special work. 
For all-around fishing neither the round 
nor the willow-leaf shape can be considered 
the equal of the oval, since this design 
embodies much of the merit of the two, but 
for special service they fill a place of im- 


| portance and are used effectively in all 
| sizes, from the tiny fly rod spoons to those 


of more pretentious dimensions. 

There is another matter that must be con- 
sidered in the use of these three shapes, 
that of water resistance. The wide-spin- 
ning round blade holds back with a great 
deal of force, while the slim blade slips 
along thru the water with ease. The ovals, 
of course, split the difference and vary de- 
pending upon their approach toward the 
Water resistance, 
at a given speed of retrieve, is an important 
factor in the depth at which the spoon will 
travel. Other things being equal, round 
blades do not travel as deep down as do 
slim blades, and to get depth it is necessary 
to add weight or to retrieve more slowly. 
Here again the oval blade furnishes the 
happy medium. 

Because of increased water resistance 
the round blades spin very easily, while 
the willow-leaf design is less certain at 
slow speeds. At these speeds, too, the 
round blades do not spin as widely as they 
do when forced, the oval assuming the role 
of the slim blade at such retrieve speeds. 
These are matters that do not concern the 
troller to any great extent, since his blades 
are comparatively large, but they are im- 
portant when the spoon is cast or the fly 
rod is used to present the offering 

If it is desired that a flash of metal be 
present in the offering up to the instant of 
the strike, if we desire to make it a part 
of the lure, then we favor the slim blade 


| or the extra long oval, the blade commonly 


rated as standard. The stronger metal 
flash will, of course, be present when the 
slim shape is employed. The more nearly 
the blade approaches the round design, and 
thus swings wider and wider from the 
shank, the more imperative is it that the 
following hook be attractive. More atten- 
tion must then be paid to the character of 
the feathers, the color of the bucktail or to 
the natural appearance of the bait that fol- 
lows. To test this out, just fish a round, 
a standard and a slim blade with no feath- 
ers or bucktail to the hook. Here the 
spoon is the whole lure and is drawing the 
It has been our experience that the 


short ovals and round blades, when no 
feathers or other attractive features fol- 
low the spoons. As a part of a lure, or a 
whole lure for that matter, the longer 


| blades are the more successful. 


But we may use the flash of meta! as an 


| attractor, as a director of the strike, and 
| here we pass into an interesting field of ex- 


perimentation. With fish that strike from 
the rear, as do pike and muskellunge, the 
length of the lure matters but little. Tan- 
double lures often used to 


dem or are ‘ 
furnish an added flash without increasing 
the blade size, and this seems to be 
a very effective method of getting in- 
| creased brilliance, without overdoing 
| the size of the lure as it appears to 
'a fish that is striking from the rear. 


Often this increase spells the difference 
between success and failure, and at times 
when a large blade will not prove effective. 
Here we find the real field of the tandem 
spoon, an increase in the flash of metal 


| without an increase in the apparent size 


of the lure to be taken. Stich a lure will 


| take fish that need to be put in fighting 


mood, sluggish fish and “followers.” Natu- 
rally, oval and slim blades will prove best 
for this work on fish that follow before 


they strike. 





HY, then, do we frequently see tan- 

dem lures carrying a round blade in 
front and a slim or semi-oval blade in the 
rear? This brings us to another impor- 
tant point in the use of a spoon. In cast- 
ing or trolling, the two real fields of the 
spoon, fish are not always found at the 
rear of the lure when it starts its motion. 
Often the spoon is retrieved past the hang- 
out of the pike. Here the round blade 
of the tandem gets in its work as an at- 
tractor, as a teaser, and aids materially in 
starting the fish toward a strike. The slim 
blade in the rear is sufficient to complete 
the attractive feature of the lure when once 
the attention of the fish has been gained. 
If it is not, then use a double slim blade 
instead of the round and slim combination. 
With side-striking fish these combination 
tandems attract by their flash, but reduce 
the lure to a single blade when the fish 
nears the completion of the strike. He has 
less length of lure to hit and, to be hooked, 
he must strike at the hook portion. Tan- 
dems are usually unnecessary on _ side- 
striking fish that are active, bass for 
instance. But, on sluggish bass, it is often 
necessary to start their strike well up on 
the lure. The one extreme would be a 





The old-fashioned spoon is still a favorite 
on pike 


tandem, slim-bladed spoon. The opposite 
extreme would be a single round blade with 
an attractive feathered, bucktail or baited 
hook. In the latter case the attention of 
the fish is drawn to the lure by a flash 
of metal, but the strike is made at the 
hook, be it fly, treble or bait. 

This principle of using a blade as an at- 
tractor has given rise to the multi-bladed 
trolling rigs now on the market. We do 
not know what a fish thinks when he sees 
a series of these glittering blades passing, 
but he apparently gets so riled up that he 
just cannot help hitting the last part of 
the combination. No one could possibly 
consider such an array of spoons as an 
imitation of anything that would appeal to 
a fish as food. No one could possibly 
think of these long trolling rigs as individ- 
ual lures. Their reason for being lies in 
the fact that the spoons are mainly used 
as attractors, and arouse the fish to strik- 
ing mood when the last and feathered 
portion appears. 

Returning to the single spoon we may 
safely conclude that, for following fish, the 
oval and slim blades are indicated. The 
round blade spins wide and does not ap- 
pear as a part of the lure when seen from 
the rear. For side-striking fish, the slim 
blade pulls the strike well up on the com- 
















bination since it is the major part of the 
lure. The oval blade gives the hook feature 
increasing prominence, while the round 
blade passes the attention of the striking 
fish almost entirely to the hooks and their 
feathers. When fish are striking hard and 
smashing at the lure we find that bass will 
often hit a slim blade too high. At such 
times a change to a round blade will in- 
crease the hooking efficiency of the lure 
without question, especially if the hooks 
are attractively decorated. 

To get away from the high strike some 
spoons have their hooks hung on a very 
short shank. This brings them practically 
into the bowl of the spoon and, in small 
lures or with a slow retrieve, the regularity 
of the bait may be impaired. With the use 
of the three blade shapes this shortening 
of the shank is avoided. It is unnecessary 
unless the fish are striking directly at 
metal. Under such conditions decorated 
hooks are of little value and may, even, 
prove a decided disadvantage. Metal- 
striking fish will be treated in the second 
part of this article, and matters of blade 
metal, wobbling spoons, hook placement and 
metal attractors will be discussed. 


Angles for Anglers 
By H. C. Fellows 


CRAVE aa little space to give a few tips 

to my friends, the amateurs. I have been 
in that class for nearly fifty years. I 
know I cannot, in the language of the 
street, “tell the experts nothin’.” If you 
reverse this grammatically it will mean 
something The amateurs are the ones that 
keep the sporting goods stores stocked up 
with alluring tackle. They always see us 
coming and make us welcome. We spend 
something besides lingering about these 
places. Like the proverbial “sucker” there 
is a new crop of angling amateurs coming 
along each season. 


If you have the ambish’ 

You will sure catch some fish. 
The old guy is hazy, 

Who claims it is lazy, 

To fish—— 


Read. the following, it won't cost you 
a cent, and you may get some ideas that 
will save you dollars. 

Selection of rod: As a beginner get a 
moderate priced rod; treat it as tho it cost 
$100. Later you will know what you want, | 
and how to take care of it. 

Selection of reel: Get a good eenteatl 
reel, one that will balance your rod. A | 
$5 or $6 reel will last you for years, with | 
care. 

Line and leader. Use care in selecting 
a line, a level line of the better grade will 
start you, later you will want a tapered line. 
3etter to have a line with body enough to | 
keep the kinks out. Dry and rub your line 
before putting away between use. Deer fat 
or mutton tallow for rubbing down the 
lines. A 6-foot leader is long enough. 
Give this part of your equipment close 
attention. A looped leader for wet flies, a 
tapered leader for the dry fly. 

Watch your tips and guides. As soon as | 
they wear rough get rid of them. Use an | 
agate first guide to allow free play for 
free hand work. 

Keep rod straight, clean, wrapped and 
varnished. 

Do not endanger your rod by trying to | 
lift too heavy a fish into boat, over high 
bank or willows. 

When rod becomes bent by a side. 


use, shift the guides to opposite side 
Test leaders before using. When fly end 

shows wear, cut it off and make new tie. 
Learn to tie dry flies securely. Any | 

sports catalog will show how to tie knots. 
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No. 900—ORENO 
Anti-Back-Lash 


$6.50 






No. 500—Level 
Winding Anti- 
Back-Lash 






No. 1200 
S. B. Level-Winding Anti- 
No. 1000—ORENO Level- Back-Lash No. 1131—S. B. 
Winding Anti- $20. 00 Ants 10 0 Lash 


Back-Lash $8.50 


Over % Million 


of these Famous South Bend and Oreno Reels Sold! 


F°®: more than 15 years a great ma- Elimination of back-lashes, snarls and 
jority of anglers have relied upon tangles—a perfect evenly wound line, 
South Bend Reels. First came the without the necessity of thumbing— 
Anti-Back-Lash (Originated by South these are the fishing joys of a quiet, 
Bend) ; then came the Level-Winding free-running South Bend Reel. In 
Anti-Back-Lash. A few years ago the No. 1200 and 1131, the exposed 
came the ORENO Reels. mechanism of the anti-back-lash and 
With 1929 we offer another Level- level-wind working parts is chromium 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel—the lated, assuring even greater wearing 
No. 550 to sell at $5.50. and lasting quality than heretofore. 

A half million South Bend Reels sold See—examine—the five famous South 
—attests to the popularity, the service- Bend Reels at any sport goods dealers. 
giving quality built into these reels. Send for “Fishing—What Tackle and 
It is proof of the satisfaction of their When” our 120 page book on fishing 
level-winding and anti-back-lash fea- and fishing tackle, new items now 
tures. ready. Write today! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 7275 High St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 


ANE. 

















Silk , a 


Sa°4 The best Black W. P. Silk line made. 
7] Strength, yardage and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the 
cheapest, but we do claim to 

make the best. 


No, Test Pree 100 Y 
14 $2. se" _. 





Our Celebrated Wot Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks Size 12, 45c, Size 10, 50c; 
Size 8, 55c per dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c, Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies. Leaders, Rods Reels, 
Lines, etc Post Free. 
Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 























Frog Wiggler $1.00 
—- Egypt Wiggler 75c 
| Wiggler $1.00 
ohn Wiggler $1.00 
Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


2891 East 79th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


The fastest running, spinner Gy 
in the world. Low in price. ' . 
unequaded for results. Plain 25c; weed- 
less 30c, 9% in. long. At your dealers ¥ 
or direct. ireular Free. 

H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis. 
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Where they show single knots, make them 
double. 

Safest to put a single knot in end of 
line before tying to leader. 

Do not depend on single action reel for 
quick strike, loop line on fingers of rod 
hand. Learn to manipulate line with free 
hand. 

If line is allowed to trail in sand, wash 
it off before winding. 

In casting allow time for fly to reach the 
back extremity before bringing it forward 
for delivery. Do not snap the fly. 

lf using a small spinner do not try for 
long casts. 

Avoid the full arm movement in cast- 
ing. Use forearm and wrist. Cast silently. 
The “swish” of your rod is no advantage, 
and it lets the observer know that you are 
an amateur. 

Do not strike too hard, get the touch. 
A leader is often overtaxed here. 

In dry fly fishing allow your fly to float. 

After using one fly awhile, and have 
caught a number of fish on it, cut it off 
leader and make new tie. 


‘"ATCH behind, allow space for your 
back cast. Look out for pines. 

When the fish strikes your fly, strike the 
fish, keep your eye on your fly. 

When you strike a new place, do not 
dash in regardless; study it, and make the 
best approach possible. 

Do not waste your skill on fingerlings. 
It is iliegal to catch them, and it is no fun 
for the fish. 

Remember this at all times: Keep out 
of sight of the fish. Find a feeding fish 
and fool him. 

Best fishing up stream, or quartering up 
stream. 

Learn to fish where the fish are. 
up barren water. 

Keep still, avoid unnecessary motion. If 
fish become aware of you, remain quiet, let 
them get over their scare. Wait for a 
ripple or clouds. If they are there and 
inclined to feed, slip away, but return. 

If fish are on a bar, and the sun is over- 
head, watch out for the shadow of your 
line preceding your fly. 

If your home is in Kansas, don’t let the 
fish know that you have left there. 

If in pools, surface is smooth, wait for 
wind or clouds. 

The inaccessible places are the most 
likely; other fishermen have passed them 
up as you will be in- 
clined to do. 


Pass 


Avoid dressing 
conspicuously. Lf 
basket is. new, dull it 
with paint, prefer- 
ably green. Practice 
camouflage. 


If fish will not rise 
to a royal coachman, 
gray or brown 
hackle, or black gnat, 
the chances are they 
are not feeding. 

Welcome the rainy 
days about beaver 
dams or pools. 

3e very cautious 
about beaver dams 
and runs, be sure 
where you step. If 
you have occasion to 
jump across a run, 
be sure there is a 
landing place on the 
other side. 

Take no chance of 
getting lost in a wil- 
low thicket late in 
the evening. You 
may have to. stay 
there all night. 
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After freshet, in muddy water, let the 
flies rest; try bait. 

If you find a trout that will rise to your 
fly repeatedly, that will not strike, try a 
grasshopper or hellgramite. 

For lake fishing: The evening is the 
best time. You can use larger and more 
colorful flies successfully. 

On the lake, watch for the wind drift, 
as the feeding fish will be working over 
what has blown in during the day. 

In slow water, on a still day, try going 
upstream to shake the willows, then beat 
the drift back to the place where you want 
to fish. 

If fish are too small, wet your hands 
before taking them off the hook, put them 
back unhurt, if possible. 

If there is a length limit where you are 
fishing, mark the butt to exact length. If 
any question give the fish the benefit. 

In a boulder-strewn stream of swift 
water, use a staff about 4% or 5 feet long 
swung about your shoulder. 





Kill your fish before putting them in 
your basket. Do not allow your dead fish 
to soak in the water. 

To keep fish in the mountains, get a wide 
clean fish board, lay them out, not touch- 
ing each other. Cover with a thin cloth 
in day time, uncover at night. Do not let 
the sun reach them. 

Carry with you twine with which to 
splice rod in case of accident. Carry a 
small box of adhesive tape. 

Keep in your fishing jacket a small car- 
borundum stone for sharpening your hooks ; 
attention to this will save you many fish. 

Above all, be patient. Never be dis- 
couraged. A quitter never caught many 
fish. 

Watch to see what insects are in the 
air when the fish are feeding. Use a fly 
as near like them as your collection will 
permit. 

If you have no experience and are going 
for a trip, tell your dealer the location and 
trust to him to make the right selection. 


Fishing Moments 
Strange or Vivid Experiences Out of the Lives of Real Fishermen 


I. ‘‘Fishing’’ For Birds 
By J. T. SHARRARD 


PON one occasion while whipping 

up a trout stream in Northern Cali- 

fornia, I encountered another young 
man engaged in the same pastime. He had 
an old time cane pole and fished without 
a reel. When he got a bite he jerked like 
a woman; that is, threw his line up in the 
air as far as it would reach, and frequently 
tore the hook out of the fish’s mouth. I 
had been fishing with him for some time, 
when he got a bite, and as usual jerked 
with all his strength and up in the air 
went a trout weighing about three quarters 
of a pound. When the fish came down 
there was on one of the other hooks, (he 
had two flies on his line,) a small water 
swallow. He had caught a bird and a 
fish at one jerk. The bird was caught in 
the leg and otherwise was uninjured. He 
put it in his pocket as a curiosity, and 
continued his fishing. 

I was exceedingly puzzled by this oc- 
currence for some time. That a bird should 
be flying by just as his hook was in the 
air and get caught was almost too remark- 





UNUSUAL PICTURE 


Of a gull on Lake Huron, snapped in the act of seizing a live fish from the water. 


Photo by J. A. Rommelare 


able a coincidence. But at last the mystery 
was solved. I was moving from one place 
to another with my line dangling from the 
end of my pole which I carried on my 
shoulder, when I saw the same kind of 
bird make a dart for the fly on my line 
and come near being caught. I realized 
the answer to the original experience then. 
When the fly went up into the air, the 
bird had made a dart for it and got caught. 


IJ. ‘We All Gwine Git Bass’’ 
By Cart H. WARNER 


HAD always spent my customary “two 

weeks” with an uncle who owned a 
long stretch of land on a beautiful stream 
of water known as Paint Creek. A swift 
riffle, a submerged log, then a deep swirl- 
ing pool, spring-fed. Truly it was real 
bass water and I had taken some beauties 
therefrom. But one particular stretch of 
water contained the “one bass” I had been 
after for four years. Several of us had 
seen him feeding on different occasions 
but to the best of our knowledge he had 
never been hooked. I fished that hun- 
dred yard piece of dampness, morning, 
noon and night, of- 
fering him any thing 
that looked like bait: 
spoons, flies, plugs 
and every thing in 
the way of live bait 
but a turkey buzzard. 
I fully considered 
him my own parti- 
cular property until 
that darn fish became 
an obsession. Even 
a thought of him 
sent my temperature 
up several degrees. 

Last season found 
me “on vacation” as 
usual for the opening 
day of the bass sea- 


son. Along in the 
evening Virgil 
Demosthenes’ Nel- 


son, a sixteen-year- 
old colored boy, 
the son of a tenant, 
came over with a 
can of fat pink 
earth worms, say- 
ing, “Mr. Carl we all 
gwine down and git 
that bass for you 
tonight.” He was 











my constant companion on those trips and 
knew that even a wink meant goin’ fishin’. 

Well we went, but we didn’t come back 
covered with glory. It was dusk when 
I cast a hookful of worms out to a likely 
looking log and stood still “nigger fishin’.” 
In a few minutes I felt a gentle tug and 
thinking it was a sucker I yanked in a 
few inches to get the bait away from him, 
but ye gods! I was nearly jerked off my 
feet. There was a mighty bending of that 
little rod, a screech of reel, and a wild 
yell from both the boy and myself, for 
we both realized I had hooked “my bass,” 
and the fight was on in pitch darkness. 
But my work was cut out. There was a 
slippery four foot bank with rocks, logs 
and brush to be avoided, and how I ever 
kept him out of them is still a puzzle. 
Up stream and down, across and under 
and only breaking water three times on a 
turn. No spectacular leaps or dashes. Just 
a steady bull-dog pull. My arms ached, 
sweat rolled out of every pore. I bit my 
pipe stem in two, lost the best pipe I ever 
owned, but I hung on like fury to that 
bass. After a while his pulls became 
weaker, his runs shorter and I knew he 


was about done. A sudden wave of sym- | 
pathy swept over me for this grand old | 


fighter and in a moment of weakness—I 
was tempted to give him enough slack to 
free himself—and how I wish, oh, how I 


wish I had! Carefully reeling him in, now | 
almost a dead weight, I slowly slipped the | 


net under him and not even stopping to 
look at him I beat it for shore, laid my 
prize winner on the grass, and turned the 
flash light on him. I went blind, wild and 
crazy all at once. There under the rays 
of the light lay the biggest, fattest, ugliest, 
most miserable looking German Carp you 
ever saw. 


III. The Dolly Varden Takes a 
Chipmunk 


By C. E. ROBERTSON 


N age ago in Montana, the flood waters 
had undermined a huge cottonwood— 
carried it along on its hurried way, until it 
turned crossways and lodged in a narrow 
neck of the river. Floods came and went, 
carrying other logs to the jam, until the 
mass rose, was solid, and turned the river 
abruptly to the left, making it form a new 
channel. This left an eddy of perfectly 
still water beneath the jam many feet 
deep, and formed the setting of this story. 
When it’s too wet to hunt—fish. So 
taking my rod I trekked to this jam. The 
trout fishing was wonderful, and by climb- 
ing down thru the jam onto the huge 
cottonwood, one could sweep back the 
surface litter and watch the trout in its 
home. While engaged in this pastime, I 
was startled by the sudden appearance of 
a huge bull trout. He swung thru with 
slow and majestic movements. With power 
in every line and movement he floated into 
sight and out again. 

Regaining my scattered wits, I scrambled 
out and made my way to camp, where I 
had an enormous hook, fully six inches 
long. Procuring this and a stout lace 
leather, I hurried back. My pistol secured 
a chipmunk for the bait. Spearing the 
whole animal with the hook, I spread the 
leaves and let my tackle into the water. 

That bull trout was there and had 
grabbed that bait before it had sunk two 
feet under water. With an ungodly yank 
I set the hook and hauled in for dear life. 
Twenty pounds of frenzied trout came out 
with a rush. I clamped my arms around 
him. He belabored my legs with his pow- 
erful tail. I dared not loosen my hold. I 
could not climb up out of the jam. For- 
gotten was knife or pistol. With sudden 
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| We put the Temper 
in PERFECTION Tips & Guides 


in order that you will not | 
lose yours on the siream. | 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY °° '%*" 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


Pacific Coast Representatives: McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Eastern Representative: HAROLD F. KROEGER, 135 Overlook Ave., Belleville, N. J. 








































WITH THESE 3 NEW TRIED and 
PROVEN CREEK CHUB LURES! 


Prepare yourself for something absolutely new and entirely different! 
Anticipate a veritable fishing adventure! Your first glance—and more so 
when you feel and study these three new lures—will tell you that Creek 
Chub has again designed and created the biggest thing in fishing tackle— 
lures that are designed right and made right—with the kind of action 
that attracts and teases even the big fish to strike! Above all, make sure 
your first fishing trip is a success by taking these new ‘Fish Getting 
Wonders” along with you! They’re guaranteed to “Catch More Fish.” 


THE NEW “WIGL-Y-RIND” 


The newest development in the ever 
popular pork rind lure and beyond 





doubt the most attractive lure of 
One of the many “Bio Bass’* this kind on the market. The body 
(9 3-4 lbs. Caught by Vernie Mor- of the lure is weighted brass shell, highly 






OS ee ae. Ze nickeled and polished. Uses any standard Nickel 
in Florida—one of the many states ork rind. Single and double hooks inter- Finish 
that has gone completely ovary changeable making two lures for the price of one. Single Series 
oper, Creek Ct? amous F hook is rigid and of conventional type, is easily removed No. S10 
and loose double hooks substituted. Can also use standard buck- Weight 





tail or streamer fly. Big slow motion spinner gives the rind a % 02. 
FLY-ROD MOUSE natural swimming motion, helps prevent fouling in the weeds. A Price 85¢ 
guaranteed killer. 


THE NEW “LUCKY MOUSE” 


Positively the most life-like imita- 
tion of a swimming mouse ever pro- 
duced; in size, appearance and ac- 
tion; strictly a top-water lure. Slow 
reeling gives it every appearance of 
a mouse and when retrieved at a 

e 75c moderately fast speed, produces a 
One in a box. churning effect in the water due to 





The little brother of 





easily, not hard on the rod. 
Comes in three finishes, 
F200—Natural Mouse Gray 

—Natural White Mouse 
F213—All Black 










Length 2% 

















a vacuum or spray being produced by water strik- a No 
Every Creek Chub Luresoldwith ing the ears. By elevating the rod tip and ” 3600 
guarantee to Catch More Fish—or twitching the lure along, it gives the effect of a Weight % oz 
pas / i faliee ee oho small mouse frantically struggling to rise from Price $1.00 
oe od sent FREE upon the surface. A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popular bait p 


for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY,  222Sa833%!?# Sect 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





CREEKCGHUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 
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decision and violent effort I hurled him 
as far back onto the jam as I could. He 
threshed around, getting closer and closer 
to the edge and freedom. My mad scramble 
was useless; he gained the edge and with 
a final flop went into the river. Trembling 
and shaken I crouched and gazed at the 
spot where the king of my fishes had made 
his dive. 

The hook had become dislodged in his 
struggles, so unless some “river fishing” 
grizzley has made a meal from him, the 
principal in my most tragic fishing moment 
is still taking his toll from the ranks of 
the flat trout in the South Fork of the 
Flathead River. 


IV. Boyhood Comes Back 


By STANLEY M. HADLEY 


[+ HAS been over 25 years now since 
father ran out of bear stories, and be- 
gan to tell me fishing yarns while I sat 
in his lap, when the winter evenings were 
long. 

And right there I developed a “fever” 
which grew worse as the stories continued 
—‘“fishing fever” in its first stages. And 
as the stories grew bigger—and new ones 
were invented—my fever rose. So by the 
time spring came and my big brother 
snared a nice mess of suckers, my condi- 
tion was most serious. 

I talked fish, dreamed of fishing, and 
asked questions as only a kid can ask them. 
Nobody had any peace. Something had 
to be done at once. So the family held 
a council, and decided I must go fishing. 

I was allowed to go with father to the 
little country store and post-office, and 
there spent one whole penny to become the 
proud owner of two fish hooks. They 
made me a line of a piece of wrapping 
twine, twisted and doubled, and hammered 
a piece of lead thin for a sinker. So, 
when the lead was nicely wrapped around 
the line and the whole thing wound on a 
stick, I was beyond all hope. My fever 
rose, leaped, and finally soared. 

Then the question arose, who would 
take me? Father had to go to town the 
next day. Big brother had to plant corn. 
My sister had to iron—and she didn’t care 
to fish anyway. So mother promised me 
she would take me, if I’d wash my feet 
and go to bed early. So little Stan washed 
his feet without a fuss, and hiked off to 
bed, with the feeling that tomorrow was a 
long time off—in fact it might never come 
at all. 

But thanks to the fact that a healthy 
country kid can sleep like a pup, the next 
day came along with no unnecessary delay 
—and such a day! You outdoor folks all 
remember that day—the sun shone, the 
birds sang—the grass was green, and oh! 
well—the day was just right. 

Brother dug the worms; sister washed 
the breakfast dishes while mother fed the 
chickens; father hitched old Nell to the 
buggy, while I was here, there and every- 
where, “rarin’ to go and couldn’t go for 
rarin’.” 

Father took us to the creek and cut 
a pole for me. I am sure everybody re- 
members that little stream—it came thru 
the Carter place, ran across the corner of 
our west eighty, and went on into Uncle 
John’s upper field. You will remember the 
hole where we fished too—just above the 
ford—where the water came around a bend 
and washed under a big sycamore tree. It 
was deep there—yes—over the big boys’ 
heads, and clear and still. You remember 
the fish there, too. We called them chubs— 
some as long as my finger, and some as 
long as my “Never Dull” pencil. Just 
change the names and you have the little 
stream that is dear to the memories of your 
kid days... . 
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We sat upon a big root and talked in 
whispers, whe mother baited the hook. 
Poor little gentle mother, who didn’t like 
worms and “crawly” things and hated to 
hurt anything worse than anybody! I 
am sure she has never baited a hook since 
that day, and would not have done so then, 
if heroic measures had not been necessary 
to relieve my fever. 

I remember how she helped me hold the 
pole. I can see those fish-lets as they 
gathered around that worm. Everyone 
anxious to please the excited kid at the 
other end of the pole. So almost immedi- 
ately one gave a mighty yank—for so small 
a fish—and we jerked. Up he came, clear 
out of the water, almost to safety. But 
we had been a little hasty and he was not 
hooked. He dropped back into the wet 
with a splash, and my heart dropped with 
a plunk. 

Of course that was a very small affair 
compared with a nice “muskie” getting 
away; but nevertheless it was a very 
solemn moment for a six-year kid. I am 
sure the day was not quite as fair for a 
little while, nor the grass as green—and 





DOLPHIN 


Taken on a barbless hook in Florida 
waters, by J. A. McGuire, Editor of 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 


I actually believe the birds stopped sing- 
ing just a minute, out of pure sympathy. 

But mother rebaited the hook—and we 
tried it again. All the little chubs came 
from their hiding places and fought for 
the chance to please the disappointed kid on 
the bank. How carefully we watched and 
how patiently we waited for the next one 
to get hooked! And how I strutted as I 
trotted back home with one six inch fish 
in a little bucket and my pole on my 
shoulder. We were not fish hogs—we 
caught one and a bigger one got away— 
so our trip was a success. 

Well, the little creek still comes down 
thru the Carter place, runs across ours, 
and goes on thru Uncle John’s. A concrete 
arch now spans the ford. Old Nell is but 
a memory and the hole and the sycamore 
are gone. Mother and father have reached 
and passed their three score years and ten 
—the War and the flu have passed and 
taken their toll—but we still live on the 
same farm, in sight of the same little 
stream, which has been the delight of three 
generations of boys. There we have 
breathed the purest of air, have learned to 
love the great outdoors, and God’s small 
wild children in their natural element. I 
pray the day will come when they may have 
the protection they deserve. 





| FISHING KINKS 








To Carry Minnows 


, Rie aban always had trouble in bringing 
minnows home in a can. Here is a 
home-made minnow can that eliminates 
loss of life to the minnows since it fur- 
nishes plenty of water and air. Also, one 
does not have water spilling all over the 
car. It is made 
out of a five-gal- 
lon lard can, with 
lid. In the center 
of the. lid there 
are a number of 
small nail holes, 
over which group 
is soldered a small 
can. The top 
(bottom in this 
case) or the small 
can ‘ts ‘also 
punched full of 
nail holes. I have carried 150 minnows for 
50 miles without any cange of water, and 
with very little loss of life. I always fill 
the can with the water that the minnows 
live in, and, under ordinary weather con- 
ditions, the minnows will live for six or 
eight hours.—-L. R. Newberger. 








Ice-Fishing Rig 

| Bee dhe used the following method for 

fishing thru the ice very successfully. 
Take a hoop and tie a red cloth on one 
side and the line to the other side. Place 
your hoop over the hole and, when you 
get a fish, the hoop will stand erect. This 
is a very simple ice-fishing rig, but it 
works very nicely—W#ulbur Patterson. 


Retriever for Snagged Hooks 


T is no funny thing to have a hook 

hopelessly snagged, just when the fish 
begin biting good or just when a fellow 
makes his first cast for the day, in high 
hopes that it will reward him with a strike. 
Here is a simple rig for retrieving snagged 
hooks, the use of which will quickly bring 
the smile of joy beaming on the face of any 
such unlucky fisherman. This rig consists 
of a long piece of strong fishline and an 
open-link made of heavy wire. Tie one end 
of the fishline to the open-link, and you 
have the rig complete. When the hook 
becomes caught on a submerged limb or 
snag, slip the open-link on the line beyond 
the tip of your rod and let it travel down 
the line, permitting the line to which it is 
fastened to slip thru your hand until the 
open-link reaches the 
hook. Holding your rod 
in a position that will 
slightly slacken the fish- 
line to which the snagged 
hook is attached, pull the 










heavy open-link m 2 or 3 feet and let it 
travel back down the fishline to the hook. 
The weight of the open-link will disengage 
the hook. If the first trial fails, repeated 
trials will surely free the hook, thus en- 
abling you to save the hook or lure, and 
many times a good deal of fishline as well. 
—Wealter S. Chausler. 








= Lhe Angler. 
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Fish Difficult to Handle 

Editor Angling Department: We have had a 
little argument over the fighting ability of certain 
fish and would like to have your opinion. Which 
of the larger fresh-water fish do you consider 
the hardest to handle? The argument has been 
about muskellunge and lake trout. Which of 
these do you place highest? Or are there any 
others that you think surpass the two mentioned? 
—P. O. J., Iil. 


Answer: In an argument of this sort our first 
inclination is to “ride the fence.” But, since all 
fishermen are supposed to have the courage of 
their own convictions, we may as well have our 
say. As between muskellunge and lake trout we 
believe that our money would be on the lake trout 
every time. Take a lake trout in the spring of 
the year, the time when he is in shallow water 
and can be fished for with ordinary trolling 
tackle, and you have a fish that will give you all 
the thrills that can well be expected. They are 
terrific fighters, and there isn’t any question 
about that! On a deep trolling rig, and with the 
necessary heavy weights attached, the lake trout 








doesn’t have a chance to show what he can do. | 


A muskellunge is a wonderful fish, but a fish that 
is somewhat overrated because of his size, the 
halo that has been placed about his head by 
angling writers generally, and the fact that his 
surface fight is tackle wrecking beyond a doubt. 
But, personally, we are far more confident of 
success when fast to a muskellunge of reasonable 
size than when fighting it out with a lake trout 
of far less weight. Yes, we believe that our vote 
would be in favor of the lake trout. It is diffi- 
cult to judge the fighting ability of our fish since 
they are angled for according to different methods. 
Suppose we were to use a fly rod. What a scrap 
would develop if we connected with a muskel- 
lunge, a lake trout, a salmon or a steelhead—four 
wonderful fighters and four wonderful fish! And, 
inch for inch and pound for pound, suppose the 
fish on the other end of the line happened to be 
that much abused fellow, the dogfish or bowfin. 
Is there a salmon, a lake trout, a steelhead or a 
muskellunge that can show John A. Grindle how 
to fight? We doubt it. Well, perhaps we had 
better ride the fence. We find enough to fill our 
time when fast to any of the fish mentioned.—- 
SR... bi 


Are Stocked Fish Less Game? 

Editor Angling Department: 
cussion arose regarding the fighting ability of 
stocked fish. It was the general opinion, among 
the majority of fellows, that stocked fish were 
less game than natives. A few of us held out 
on this opinion, claiming that fish were fish, and 
that they were just as game at one time as 
another. 
Y., Mont. 


Answer? 
argumentative these days. 


Must be that every fisherman 
We have been asked 


to settle disputes with more than passing fre- | 


quency during the last few months. As to the 
above question, well, it depends a bit on condi- 
ticns. Rather mature fish, raised artificially and 
accustomed to artificial feeding, take some little 
time to become adjusted to environmental condi- 
tions. For some time after being planted, it 
seems, they still rely upon easy feeding activities 
but, after a few months, they regain their former 
craft and cunning. Familiarity with such fish 
would lead one to the opinion held by your major- 
ity. 
stage and 
and development, such fish are just as game as 
ever. Often the new environment is a bit better 
than the home of their parents and such fish will 
improve in game qualities, just as would their 
parents if moved bodily into the new home. We 


are inclined to agree with the group that claims | 


a fish is a fish.—S. R. J. 


Watch the Goldfish 

Editor Angling Department: Recently, on re- 
turning from a few hours fishing with live min- 
nows, I discovered an active little minnow still 
alive in the pail and dropped him into our gold- 
fish bowl for the children to watch. Now I 
wonder if you can tell me what kind of a min- 
now it is? He looks like a tiny pickerel, just 
about the same color, and has sharp spines on his 
back where the back fin should be. He is a 
scrappy little cuss and doesn’t seem to be a 


Recently a dis- | 


Who is right in this discussion?—P. L. | 


is | 


On the other hand, fish planted in the fry | 
in waters favorable to their growth | 





Bull’s-Eye 
Casting is 
Bet-t-e-r! 


~ ITTING the spot, on the dot. 
More fighting fish, more man- 
size thrills! Those were the promises 
that caught my eye and sold me 
my Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Reel last 
June. I wanted some real fishing. 
I got it with your straight-shooting 
level wind. Bull’s-Eye casting pro- 
duced the thrills—it sure is bet-t-e-r!"" 
That's just one letter. Thousands 
got the same better casting and 
better fishing last season with the 
new Bull’s-Eye Casting Meisselbach. 
Never so-early is never too late. 
Buy yours now! 


Ask your dealer to show you a Meisselbach Bull  s- 
Eye No. 100 Level Wind. If he doesn’t, write to us 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 
2922 Taylor Street 
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Level-Wind 


eel—Only $5 
ORE fighting fish, more man-size 


thrills‘ Yours for quick and true 
casting—hitting the spot, on the dot. 
Spools so even, thumbs so easy, runs 
so free. 

Genuine Meisselbach design, mate- 
rials and precision workmanship—fa- 
mous nearly 40 years, Lasting service— 
prized day and night. Get yours from 
your dealer. Write us for famous “‘Bite 
Book” and Complete Catalog FREE. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., 2922 Taylor St., Elyria, Ohio 











The above advertisement from the June, 1928 
American Legion Monthly, explains the letter quoted. 
Division of The General IndustriesCo. 
Elyria, Ohio 








EVERY FISHERMAN 


|| SHOULD HAVE THESE 3 LURES 








Shannon Weed Master 


A wonderful, new, effective super weedless bait. 





Shannon Twin Spinner 
The greatest of all fish-getters. Casting or trolling. 





Jamison Weedless Coaxer 


A floating bait that’s worth a kit full of the ordi- 
nary kind. 

Send for new, attractive 1929 catalog, fully 
describing these and other Jamison lures and 
tackle. When fishing time comes, your dealer 
can supply you. 


The W. J. Jamison Co. 
Dept. 42, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago 
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At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


NEW, FULL A IR -FED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Wea when Carried over Rough Roads 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically 
Air is essential to minnow’slife. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem. Constant bubbling supply 
of air. Works automatically. Just pump up once 
every day or so. Itisidentical in construction as 
the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the “‘Full-Floating’’ Min- 
now container and the “permanent pump”, 


$4.25 


West of Rockies $4.75 
Canada 5.25 





At your Dealers 
or 

Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 
6 F. d aoe Ad, west 

Air-Fed (<r 


..IR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. * 
402 South 7th St. 


QUINCY, ILL 
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HODGMAN 
WADERS 


EEP POOLS hide 
the Big Ones—go 
get’em with HoDGMAN 
Wapers! Wade waist- 
high but stay dry and com- 
fortable. No fatigue to 
spoil your fun; HoDGMAN 
Waners weigh but 32 to 48 
ounces. Made right, too — 
finest nainsook or jeans, 
doubled,rubberized, 
absolutely water- 
proof. From Your 
DEALER. Write now 
for folder, FREE 
SAMPLES of ma- 


terial and name 
ofnearest dealer! 


HODGMAN 


202 Tripp Street 
Framingham, Mass. 








REPTILES of the WORLD 


by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocidiles and alligators; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 



































The more they fight— 
the better you'll like it! 


Swish—splash—bam—swirl—the 
battle’s on! The hook’s set—give 
him line—give him ‘‘play’’—the 
more he fights the better you like 
it. And what a real thrill if yours 
is a Richardson Rod. For here 
is flexibility that helps you handle , 
the ‘‘big fellow’’—here is strength 
that makes you sure you'llland him. ¥* 
Here’s arod with ‘‘feel’’ and balance 
that makes fishing a triumphant sport. 
It’s light and casts ‘‘plug’’ or spinner 









of a tournament rod. Telegraphs the ~ 
strike in a split second. Designed by ex- 
perts to give you a new thrill! There’s a 
Richardson Rod for every fishing require- 
ment and to suit every purse. At your 
dealer’s or if he can’t supply you write us. 
Champion No. 844. The outstanding Rod 
in the low priced field. Fancy, double grip 
cork handle. Extra wide crystal agate guides. 
Packed in partitioned bag. Lengths 3 to 5% 
feet. List price $2.60. 


Brookside No. 99. Finest bait casting rod 


made. Unequal length joints (short butt and 
long tip) for perfect casting action. Rein- 


Handsome canvas 
All lengths to 5% 


forced for rugged strength. 
case with snap fasteners. 
feet. List price $7.00. 
Write for new catalog 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
fi 3154 No. Sawyer Ave. Chicago 
. 


right where you want it with the ease \ 











| bit afraid of the goldfish, 


Better Fishing — More Comfort with |; 
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He’s just about as 
trim a fish as one would care to see and I hope 
you can put us wise as to what to call him.— 
R. N., Ia. 

Answer: Stickleback, that’s what he is. You 
no doubt caught your minnows in a small brook 
or creek, with overhanging grassy banks. A won- 
derful little fish and a real scrapper. But— 
watch your goldfish! The little rascal is a 
game-fish in every sense of the word but size, 
and he’ll chew the tails and fins off the goldfish 
in a few days. No fooling. He’ll kill the whole 
lot if they are fish of the ordinary bowl size. We 


| have kept them in experimental tanks with other 
| minnows and they sure made life miserable for 


| everything 


from bullheads to  chubs. Swing 


your gold chain along the top of the water, 


| after he gets used to you, and watch him strike 


| at it. Game? We'll say he is.—S. R. J. 
Tailless Seth Green 
Editor Angling Department: I recently pur- 





chased some flies and among them were a dozen 
or so Seth Greens that did not have the red tail. 
On writing the manufacturer about it he in- 
formed me that the Seth Green did not have a 
red tail as it was now tied by them. Will these 
tailless Seth Greens be as good as the others, or 
would you advise sending them back?—L. A. S., 
Va. 

Answer: As to sending them back, you must 
use your own judgment. Flies vary quite a 
little when obtained from different manufacturers, 
some of them paying very little attention to 
tails. Tailless flies are quité common, even 
among the standard patterns that customarily are 
tied with tails. Some think the tails unneces- 
sary, others demand the regulation type. So our 
suggestion would be this—you have a good oppor- 
tunity to test the tail matter out on Seth Greens. 
Why don’t you experiment?—S. R. J. 


Can a Frozen Fish Live? 

Editor Angling Department: I have heard it 
said that a fish can freeze up solid and, on being 
placed in warm water, it will thaw out and be as 
lively as ever. This doesn‘t seem reasonable to 
me, although I know men who claim to have seen 
this very thing take place. What do you think 
about it?—N. F., La. 

Answer: Lots of fish stories in this world, lots 
of them. This happens to be one that has just a 
bit of truth in it, as well as a bit of fiction. No 
animal, and a fish is an animal, can freeze solid 
and get away with even an inch of its life. There 
are some very small, almost microscopic, animals 
that half dry out and half freeze, and these can 
get thru pretty cold weather. But, when it comes 
to an animal as large as a fish, that’s a different 
story quite. We have a fancy that the story 
originated in the neighborhood of ice fishing oper- 
ations. A fish, caught thru the ice and allowed 
to remain on the ice in cold weather, will have 
its surface frozen. The scales, resting one upon 
the other as they do, make the fish very stiff 


just as soon as the surface freezes. The fish, 
being alive and maintaining a temperature very 
little above the medium in which it is living (cold 
blooded), stays put until placed in a warm med- 
ium. Here it comes to life again if it has NOT 
been frozen. If it HAS been frozen it does NOT 
| come to life. Your friends may not believe it, 


but that’s that.—S. R. J 


Redhorse and Sucker Baits 

Editor Angling Department: We have just re- 
cently moved to this state and, being a fisher- 
man, I have been wondering what the possibili- 
ties might be for fishing near here. I find that 
there is a stream within walking distance that 
contains a great many redhorse and suckers and 
I should like to try for them in the springtime 
before other fishing is possible. Will you please 
tell me what is the best bait to use and how to 
fish for them?—W. E. W., Iowa. 

Answer: Sucker fishing is really interesting. 
While there is little action before one sets the 
hook, a good sucker will cut up quite a fuss be- 
fore he comes in. The scrap will be very short, 
but good. Our personal choice of baits would be 
garden earthworms, the little gray fellows, on a 
small hook—say, No. 5 Carlisle. These we 
would fish on the bottom and well out in the 
stream, especially if it were possible to fish across 
a small shore pool to the edge of the current out 
beyond. Use plenty of worms, and loop them on. 
Suckers like a wriggling mass of worms even if 


| they don’t ever find them “growing” that way. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| best. 


Another good bait will be found to be clams. 
For the really large redhorse, and you’ll have a 
lot of fun with a big one, clams are doubtless 
For average sizes, 1 and 2 pounds, 
the worms will be about the best bet.—S. R. J. 


GIVE THE DARDEVLES 
A TRY THIS YEAR! 


If you haven’t added 
the Dardevle lures to 
your staff of fish getters, 
you have yet to know 
real fishing. 

Tried and true on 
Bass, Brook Trout, 
Pike, Pickerel and 
Muskies their users tell 
us they entice the wily 
finny tribe in out of the 
wet, even when other 
lures have failed. 

Almost every ’live 
dealer now carries the 
Dardevle family. If 
yours can’t supply you, 
send his name and 
we'll furnish direct on 
receipt of price. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Write today for our 
booklet “Fisherman’s 
Luck”’—it’s a great 
yarn, and true! Cata- 
log on request. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Canada Needle & Fishing Tackle Co.,Ltd. 
76 West Wellington Street, Toronto 


Lou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 


Dept.“L”, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 



















i” ‘‘Dardeviet” 

if 2 78” long 

1” wide, 3/5 oz. 
Price, 85c 


Nostealum 
No. 8 10c 
Actual size. 
(Showing 
use with 
grass- 

hopper.) 


Osprey Lines 


Guaranteed 
Waterproof Silk. 


““Gateway“to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 














‘ | 
Heddon’ New 


BAIT CHART, 


Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You’ll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 





want when they want it. Handy chart for your 
tackle box tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep water. 
What to use in late summer when big ones lie in the 
deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most successful 


| fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for all 


kinds of fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


ao VAMP 

The old reliable. Several 
sizes. Regular, $1; Join- 
ted, $1.25; Baby, $1. An 
all-year fish getter. 






WEEDLESS WIDOW 
A single hook 


Pm weedless. Made 
in red-and-white, ‘‘Frog”’ 

ites and scale finishes, Price, $1 
The ‘‘KING’? and ‘‘QUEEN’?’ 
Two Sizes 


a” ] 











white, and scale finishes. Semi-weedless—non-rotating 

=—non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00, 
Heddon Baits are sold by Better Dealers everywhere. 

Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart (26) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.B0-2, Dowagiac, Mich, 


Triple luring metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, red- 
and- 












USED BY THOUSANDS 
Best Fishing Days for 1929 
PRICE 25c 5S FOR $1.00 


H. G. FARR 
BOX 143-F HIGH STA. ... 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SPORTPACS 


Protect your legs from underbrush 

—keep your feet dry in marshy 

ground. Rubber all the way to the 

top—but they fit and lace up with 
the snugness of a shoe. 


Sport footwear 


LUMBERMAN’S OVERS 
Tops of leather—feet of rubber— 
they give warmth to woodsmen 
when the mercury hits around zero. 
Made with full heel, half heel and 

no heel. 


for any terrain 
and every month 
im the year? 





LIGHT SPORT BOOTS 


are favorites with sportsmen who 
want complete boot protection 
without weight. Ideal for walking 
or wading—so flexible they can be 
rolled—with Firestone non-skid sole. 








T’S just as important to have correct footwear 

as it is to have correct ammunition and cor- 

rect bait. There’s no sport in hunting or fishing 
when your feet are wet or cold or aching. 

Firestone makes the right footwear for every 

sport. Big, roomy-footed “lumberman’s overs” 

with leather tops—for cold weather tramping 
when you want to wear plenty of socks. 


Sturdy, snug-fitting all rubber Sportpacs—that 


the miles seem shorter when you hunt all day. 


Extremely light weight, durable, accurate-fitting 
sport boots that are favorites with men who hunt 
over open country with occasional water—just the 
same as they are first choice in trout streams where 
their non-skid soles will save you many a ducking. 

Look them over at good sporting goods stores— 


and be sure that you get the accurate fit, the long 


wear, the strength and toughness which Firestone 







lace up around your feet and legs and make always builds into rubber. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 
Listen to “The Voice of 


Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 4 > 
Sa —— 
7 PaaS 
day Night—42 Stations 
‘ NBC Network 





Firestone’’ Every Mon- 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY SPORT 











Accessories for the Outboard Motorboat 


HE hunter, 

fisherman or 

recreationist 
who is equipped 
with a suitable boat 
and powered with 
the dependable out- 
board motor of to- 
day will add to this 
equipment whether 
he intends to take 
short jaunts from a 
headquarters camp 
or resort or em- 
barks on a long 
cruise into the wil- 
derness. There are 
certain items 
necessary for 
safety, there are 
other  indispen- 
sables_ which pay 
for their place in 
the outfit because 
they contribute to 
greater efficiency in motorboat operation, 
and there are still other units which add 
comfort to the cruise. 

There are also certain intangible assets 
which the water motorist himself supplies. 
The personal equation figures in a big way 
no matter where you go or what type of 
travel you utilize. Certainly you will not 
be rated as an expert water traveller un- 
less you know weather and know how to 
handle your craft on diverse waterways; 
you should know how to swim and how to 
resuscitate an apparently drowned _indi- 
vidual. I have not seen need of the latter 
but it is a safeguard in disaster. In fact 
drownings, next to automobile casualties, 
were the greatest cause of accidental 
death in America last year. We have good 
protection from this emergency, as you will 
note later. 

The hazards of our waterways have been 
met by government regulations which ren- 
der them practically nil and if you are prop- 
erly equipped you can fully enjoy water 
travel and can at 
once dismiss any 
instinctive fear of 
water, for your 
equipment will take 
care of you. 

In selecting 
equipment acces- 
sory to the boat 
and outboard mo- 
tor we must con- 
sider primarily 
what the law re- 
quires. If you will 
apply for a_ boat 
number to the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce, Bureau of 
Navigation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., they 
will refer you to 
the Collector of 
Customs nearest 
your city, who will 


edt — 


By Claude P. Fordyce 





in turn send you a card asking for data on 
the type of vessel you have, whether one 
with a raised deck, a cabin trunk, auxiliary 
houseboat or open, its beam and length 
measured from end to end over the deck, 
excluding sheer (i. e. have the line taut), 
the horsepower of your engine, the name 
and occupation of your craft which in the 
case of most of our readers is for pleasure. 


HE number assigned to your boat must 

be painted on or. firmly attached to each 
bow of the vessel, in such a manner and 
color as to be distinctly visible and legible, 
and must be not less in size than 3 inches 
high and of proportionate width. Figures 
must be of Arabic style and the letter of 
the block or Gothic type. All boats must 
be numbered which are propelled in whole 
or in part by machinery, owned in the 
United States and found on the navigable 
waters thereof, EXCEPT those not ex- 
ceeding 16 feet in length, measured from 
end to end over the deck, excluding sheer, 





Here is a craft ideally equipped for short or long waterway jaunts. 
Ww 4 


. G. Kaehler, Evanston, Ill 


temporarily equip- 
ped with detach- 
able motors. Thus 
if your boat is less 
than 16 feet in 
length you are to 
heed the follow- 
ing interpretation: 
“The term ‘motor- 
boat’ includes boats 
temporarily or per- 
manently equipped 
with detachable 
motors, and such 
vessels, when so 
equipped, are sub- 
ject to this act.” 
Conforming to 
government regu- 
lations costs you 
nothing. Failure to 
comply with the 
; law subjects you to 
a certain penalty. 
The boat number 
aids in identification in case of loss and the 
regulation equipment should be on every 
boat anyway because it is protection against 
disaster, and the pilot rules furnished con- 
tain much cruising information which you 
will want to use. 

The government regulations affecting 
sportsmen boat owners refer to boats in 
Class 1—those less than 26 feet in length 
and on such, in all weathers, from sunset 
to sunrise shall be carried the following 
lights: First, a white light aft to show 
all around the horizon. Fig. 5 shows the 
commonly used light mounted on a staff, 
raising the light above boat obstructions, 
and which can be used also as a flag pole. 
A number of methods are employed for 
affixing this pole to the boat; it may be 
stuck into a socket attached to a screw 
plate at an angle or vertically, or it may 
be set down into oblong base sheet leaders 
attached to the top and bottom of the boat 
side. The second light requirement is a 
combined lantern to be placed in the fore- 
part of the vessel 
and lower than 
the white light 
aft showing green 
to starboard (the 
right side of the 
vessel looking for- 
ward) and red to 
port, so fixed as 
to throw the light 
from right ahead to 
two points abaft 
the beam on their 
respective sides. 
Fig. 2. The lenses 
should be at least 
3 inches in diame- 
ter. Current for 
these lights is run 
on waterproofed in- 
sulated wire from 
a hot shot dry cell 
battery. No penalty 
is incurred for fail- 





Boat owned by 








ure to carry lights between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset. 

Every motorboat shall be provided with 
a whistle, Fig. 3, or other sound producing 
mechanical appliance capable of producing 
a blast of two seconds or more duration. 
A hand-operated automobile horn is suit- 
able for this purpose. This provision is 
useful in preventing collision. The rules 
for vessels passing each other and signals 
to be given are fully explained in the Pilot 
Rules. 


THIRD item in the regulation equip- 
ment is a Life Preserver, and probably 
the most important of all. This may be in 
the form of a life belt, buoyant cushions or 
ring buoys. The kapoc vest is the one in 


popular use, Fig. 1, supplemented by kapoc- | 


filled seat cushions. The life preserver 
must be so placed as to be readily access- 
ible and be sufficient to sustain afloat for 
a continuous period of twenty-four hours an 
attached weight so arranged that whether 
the said weight be submerged or not there. 
shall be a direct downward gravitation pull 
of at least 20 pounds. Fillings of granulated 
cork or other finely divided material wil] 
not be approved. 

The danger of fire is not realized until 
the accident occurs. The average out- 
board motorist has several hundred dollars 
tied up in boat and motor, which is en- 
dangered by ignition of gasoline from the 
service can carried in the boat, by sloppings 
from the open motor tank onto a hot ex- 
haust when filling, from accidental back- 
firing of the curburetor or from lighted 
matches of smokers. Free gasoline in an 
open boat is readily disseminated into the 
air but confined, as in a closed boat, it is a 
highly explosive mixture. In addition to 
the possible loss of the boat and motor in 
a fire there is the attendant possible danger 
of burns to the passengers or the drowning 
hazard if the individual should be forced 
to swim to shore from a disabled boat. The 
government has a list of approved fire 
extinguishers and one must be carried on 
every boat, Fig. 4. These are either of 
the carbon-tetrachloride or foam type. The 
one-quart size in which the liquid is forced 
onto the fire by a pump container is best. 
It should be mounted on a bracket at- 
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A New Cratt of the Hour 
KENNEBEC T 


37 
F. O. 8. 
4. waterville 


$34 









A heider dl in ihe 1929 Outboard Speed Boat Field 


All Wood Construction. Bright Coloring. 
Finish either Hardwood or Mahogany. 


and backrests. Outside finish of flashy 
bright colors, decks, rails and inside 
natural. Other colors to order. 

Prices F. O. B. Waterville, Maine— 
Hardwood model, $344; Mahogany model 
$369. Write for photo and illustrated 
catalog of speed boats, canoes, row- 
boats, paddles, equipment, etc. 


Handles all big motors with ease. 
Exceptionally seaworthy. 

Built rugged for constant service. 
Frames of oak, planking %4-inch cedar, 
caulked seams, round chines (introduced 
by Kennebec), all brass or copper 
fastenings. 

Equipped with bronze deck fittings, 
tool box, floor boards, upholstered seats 























THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. Dept. 4 Waterville, Maine 
‘ Kidney Builds Fine Boats for Every Outdoor — . 


“Kidney S _ 
for Outboard Motors 






oF pe are considering the purchase of a boat, it 
4 pay you well to investigate the complete 
line of Kidney water craft. Over 45 years of 
experience gives this company an _ excellent 
technical knowledge of boat essentials. Specially 
selected and seasoned lumber is worked by 
skilled boatmakers to produce the utmost in 
service, long life, and speed. Our 16-foot V- 
bottom boat easily makes 27 M. P. H. with out- 
board motor. A complete variety of styles and 
sizes of boats available. 


= Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wis. 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


te qustrated Cog =H of 
pats. 

Chica o=Von engerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 

New Teale Beckard, Flushing, Long Island 


OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America's 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, became en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences, $3 postpaid. 

















tached to the side of the boat within easy 
reach. 

As a final government requirement for 
boats on navigable waters you must carry 
on board two copies of the Pilot Rules 
which the customs officers will send you. 
These booklets give the pilot rules, light | 
regulations, distress signals and boundary | 
lines of inland waters. Various depart- 
ments of the government have available 
cruising charts and detailed waterway maps | 
but they are too numerous to list here. 
There is a trend towards long distance 
cruising for outboard motorboat owners 
and the subject of where to cruise has a 
very definite relation to the success of the 
outing. A writeup of some outstanding 
waterway trips in Canada and the United | 
States will be given in a later article. 


—- 


F YOUR cruise is to keep you on the 

water long enough to demand your car- 
rying your drinking water in the boat, se- 
cure it from a dependable supply and use 
for a container a thermal jug, a desert 
water bag or automobile running board | 
water can. Do not depend upon the purity 
of river or lake water anywhere, for in 
most cases it is contaminated from sewage, 
rendering it unfit for human use. 

A small boat should be equipped with a 
pair of paddles while a large boat must 
have oars for emergency pulls should you 
run out of gasoline. The tools which come 
with the motor generally suffice. I would 
include an extra spark plug and a small 
can of the putty-like marine cement which 





Mo st Conv enient Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St, Denver, Colo. 


Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years’ hard service. 


Great With | 
Outboard Motors | 


In government use here and : 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. | 
Many models. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write today for latest 
literature and New Low Prices. 
ACME BOAT CO. 
25 Holt St. Miamisburg, 
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| An Indian knows 
where—and how 


“My INDIAN guide told me there were several 
whoppers just outside the white water. Believe 
me, he knew! And how he handled that canoe 
while I played the big-boys!”’ 

Indians developed the ideal craft for water 
travel—the canoe. And Old Town Canoes are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. Light, swift and 
sturdy. Amazingly easy to handle. Priced as low 
as $67. From dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 








for SERVICE insist 
on TENTS and 
AWNINGS 
finished with 





REPELLENT 


“= Vavatex. 


Vivatex treated fabric resists destructive mildew, per- 





manently repels rain. No chalk, ochre or temporary | 


scriptive folder. 
METAKLOTH peng ad INC, 
Box 901, Lodi, N 


“‘loading,”’ but real protection set in the fabric. Keeps | son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also 
canvas light, clean, greaseless, pliable, strong, SAFE | speedy craft for outboard motors—racing step 
——t —— hoped « Grech, Grey, Khaki, “‘nat- | planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 
ra © tents; striped or plain awnings. Insist on | 
Vivatex for dry, light, lasting tents and clean, long- i972 Middle Street, <2eFete, Highe 
lived awnings. Any dealer or maker. Write for de- 
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‘Old Town Canoes 
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KpRmaty 


for the 
Wew Year 


Isn’t it about time you 
treated yourself to the 
sweetest running ma- 
rine motor you ever 
listened to? That’s the 
world renowned Ker- 
math! Used in every 
type of boat in every 
civilized country in the 
world. Modern construc- 
tion—modern design—ad- 
vanced engineering refine- 
ments—highly economic- 
al—exceptional power 
abundant speed—reliable 
under all circumstances. 








When you select a Ke- 
math you select the 
best. Foremost for 
years. Send now for 
our catalog which will 
give you complete infor- 
mation covering the full 
Kermathline.Writetoday. 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
(ME, 
a | 


Toronto, Ontario 


$135 to 
$2,300 














“Does the work and casts betier than any) 
bait I ever uced!’’ writes V. H. Felder, 
Huntsville, Texas. 


TIN LIZ | 





eo +) 
Relining 
. ed 


es 


Sensational Metal Minnow, $1.00 
FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) 


AKRON, OHIO 























| equipment 
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' can be applied directly to wet, leaky seams 


with the finger tips. The advisability of 
carrying an extra supply can of gasoline 
mixture for even short jaunts will not be 
impressed upon the tyro until he is caught 
in midlake with a dead motor. We ad- 
vise the larger cans with flexible tubing. 

So much for the minimum essential 
for all outboard motorboats. 
Additional cruising necessaries, such as 
steering and throttle controls, rain and 


| sun-proof top awnings, the camp equip- 


ment especially adapted to water trips, 
safety first in the water, amateur naviga- 
tion and charts of our waterways will be 
considered in later articles. 


Outboard Boating Associa- 
tion Forms 


A! a meeting held in Detroit recently, 
representatives of national and local 
boating organizations, and manufacturers 
of outboard boats and engines, formed 
what will probably become the country’s 
largest national sports association. The 
name of the new organization is the Na- 
tional Outboard Association. 


fi 
I 
<< 
yd 


And until recently in active service 





heat manufactured by the body. So the 
chief part of the sleeping bag is the 
warmth material (usually either wool or 
down), a cover of shelter cloth, and some 
sort of a bed pad beneath. As usually 
made the Bag can be opened to form a 
full-sized robe for a double bed and for 
drying and airing. The method of holding 
the wool or duck down in place so it won't 
wad-up has been worked out ingeniously 
by one firm, by blowing the down into 
tubes, giving it an equalized distribution; 
wool fiber is held by longitudinal sewing, 
top to bottom, every six inches. 

Pay particular attention to the closure 
of the top. It should fit snugly about the 
neck and shoulders and a puckering cord 
does this well. In two woven wool bags 
on the market this neck protection is han- 
dled by a chest flap and two side flaps, 
enabling the occupant to close it around 
the neck or entirely cover his head and 
leave a small space for breathing—the lat- 
ter course being needed only on very cold 
nights. One wool blanket bed is sewed 
permanently into the form of a bag and 
must be turned inside out for drying or 
airing. The no-hide-fur bag is unique 





BOAT 130 YEARS OLD 
It is 22 feet long, 36 inches wide, and was hewn 


out of solid walnut by Mitchell Bonhomme, a pioneer of Indiana 


The membership will consist of outboard 


| motor and boat owners, and will be nation- 


wide. The National Outboard Association 
will cooperate in every way possible with 
existing outboard associations. It is planned 
to give the owners a national service on 


| outboard matters, such as cruising, racing, 





insurance, and publications. The associa- 
tion will devote itself to the important 
national problem of securing better dock- 
ing facilities, the creation of marine parks, 


| and the development of better waterways. 


The development of municipal facilities 
for the small boat owner will receive a 
large share of attention. Construction in- 
formation on waterway travel and other 
subjects of interest will be disseminated. 
All racing rules and regulations will be 
formulated by a racing commission, com- 
posed of appointed A.P.B.A., M.V.P.B.A., 
and N.O.A. members. 

H. Biersach, Milwaukee, is acting as 
temporary chairman, and J. Stern, Milwau- 
kee, as temporary secretary of the asso- 
Ciation. 


Comfort at Night 


LEEPING right still seems to be a big 

problem with the outdoor traveler. It 
is the one thing which must be settled right 
if one is to benefit physically as one 
should from any outing. Sleeping warm 
and in complete comfort is a simple ques- 
tion of insulation—of retaining the animal 


with its long wool fibers woven into a cot- 
ton back; shaped like a coffin to economize 
weight and bulk; and with top flaps which 
tuck one in cozily. 

The sleeping bag cover or shell is needed 
to protect the bag from dirt, wear and 
tear, and helps to conserve inner heat. It 
should in no case be water-proofed on 
top as there must be egress of dampness 
from the inner bag. Waterproofing the 
bottom is feasible. For very light bags, 
such as are needed on knapsack tours, the 
shell should be made of balloon silk; for 
ordinary usage army shelter duck is used. 

We would put as minimum requirements 
for any kind of a trip a sleeping bag and 
cover with some sort of bed pad or mat- 
tress underneath. Twice as much warmth 
material must be under as above you and 
the pad adds that resiliency which we need 
to ease our hips and shoulder bones. The 
make-believe, hardy outdoorsman scorns a 
pad and scoops depressions in the earth 
to rest received bony parts. This is en- 
tirely unnecessary for most folks have 
the transportation for a bed pad of some 
sort—at least a browse bag to be filled at 
each camp site. Materials used for bed 
pads are as follows: a filling of wool, 
ceibasilk or cotton. 

Eliminate cotton at once. Either of the 
others are acceptable; the ceibasilk, being 
more buoyant than cork, is a life-saving 
device in addition to supplying insulation 
and softness. On a hike trip we carry a 
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Outboard or I chased = 
Dunphy’s 1929 Runabouts 
Will Give You 
New Boating Thrills 


The new Dunphy 17-ft. ““V” Bot- 
tom Outboard Runabout, illus- 
trated above, is the last word in 
trim beauty, in seaworthiness, and 
in performance. She’s all mahog- 
any, natural finish, with uphol- 
pre seats and back rests, and 

a, 30 equipment. With any 
aon motor, she'll step off 25 
miles an hour, even with four pas- 
sengers, and she'll carry six in 
comfort at but little less speed... 
only $375 fully equipped. Also 
available, a 16-ft. length at $175. 
@ The improved Dunphy Sand 
Dab, shown below, combines the 
zip and sport of the fast runabout 
with the convenience and safety of 
a shallow water boat—she draws 
only 12 inches, but has the car 
ing capacity of the usual 22-4. 
runabout. You can count on 25 
miles per hour with the husky 
Universal Superfour, or better 
than 17 with the Universal Flexi- 
four. @ Send for our new catalog 
giving complete specifications on 
the full Dunphy line for 1929. 


OUR 1929 CATALOG IS READY 
A Copy is Yours for the Asking 





DUNPHY BOAT MBG. CO. 


Department OR-2 
EA‘! CLAIRE, WIS: 


DUNPHY BOATS 














Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An- 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout consume, full 
charts, ete. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











25 x 40 inch tick which is to be filled with 
leaves, pine needles, grass, straw or what- 
ever is at hand. Waterproof this tick 
as it must keep dampness from coming 


| from the ground up to the sleeping bag, 
| and furthermore we must often put wet 


| browse in it. 


The kapo mattress (filled 


| with ceibasilk) is thin enough to roll into 





a compact bundle for travel, 
enough to give warmth. 


most comfortable bed which we can use. 
Lay it directly on the ground or on the | 
cot. 
a long life since the rubber is incorporated 
into a stout fabric. It is one of the best 
investments any camper can make. The 
three-quarter length air beds are quite suf- 
ficient and they take a minimum of effort 
to inflate with the lungs. Don’t get it too 
tight—just so you can press your fist from 


yet thick | 


The air mattress is, by all means, the | 
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Contrary to the usual notion, it has | 





the top down to the ground is enough; or | 


another stunt is to blow it up taut, ‘and 
then, when your body is resting on it, 


reach up and open the little valve to emit 


some air to the desired degree of comfort. 
The air bed can be used in winter if an 
inch-thick pad of wood be inserted between 
the air bag and the sleeping bag. 


Camp Fires 


UILDING a successful camp fire 


seems an easy chore to the novice | 
going into the woods with little ex- | 
perience, yet to build a fire which does 
| the work you expect of it needs atten- 


tion as to certain details. It is a crite- 





Fig l 


rion by which we measure at first glance 
the proficiency of any outdoorsman. The 
big friendship fire is a bonfire—you heap 
small logs over small twigs which quickly 
flame up. Such a fire is for cheer and 





warmth. For cookery the fire you will | 


want is a small bunch of flames for 
quick heating of water and _ coffee 
and for stewing, then when it is burned 
to coals it is fine for frying. For per- 
fect combustion allow plenty of air 


around the faggots and logs and criss- | 


cross them as you lay them down. After 


the big blizzard in Glacier Park the only | 
dry tinder we could find for building our | 


fires were twigs below the larger 
branches of pine trees. Your expertness 
will be tested in your ability to build a 
good camp fire quickly after a snow or 
rain. 

A number of improvised methods are 
available for throwing your camp-fire heat 
where you want it and for supporting 
the cooking utensils over the fire. The 
simplest one is to build a fire and let it 



























Here’s speed 
for you | 


. with perfect safety, 
comfort and freedom 
from all the fuss 


and bother of 
wood boats... 





HE summer won't wait tor 

scraping, calking and painting. 
You haven't got time to turn boat- 
builder. Jump into your Mullins 
Steel King ...and go! She'll give 
you launch comfort at outboard 
cost ... lift over the waves with 
effortless ease . . . turn on a dime 
without a skid. 


In a race your Steel King will skim 
the surface at 25 to 30 miles an 
hour (that’s speed!). It’s built to 
carry the newest and most power- 
ful motors. And it’s made of extra 
heavy gauge metal. You won ‘tshake 
it to pieces or open a seam when 
you want an extra burst of speed. 


The Steel King is as safe and sea- 
worthy as a lifeboat. With its 
ample airchamber it can’t possibly 
sink. A twelve year old can han- 
dle it. 


Best of all, the Steel King is no trouble. 
It’s ready when you are... to go any- 
where, with any load, in any weather. 
There’s plenty of room for the whole family. 
And when you're through you can stand 
your Steel King up in the garage for next 
summer and the next and the next, It’s a 
real boat —a metal boat — the one out- 
board that it’s a pleasure to own. 


Write for complete details. Deferred pay- 
ments can be arranged. 


Mu turns MANUFACTURING Corp. 
209 Depot St. 
Salem, Ohio 


All Mullins Boats are made with a corrugated 

bottom. This exclusive Mullins wo a es 

the Steel King greater | eed 

buoyancy .. . the boat liter s on air 

runners. In making sharp turns the corruga- 

tions act as brakes, eliminating all * aaa of 
side slipping, even at top speed 


ULTIN 


STEEL. BOATS 
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UNIVERSALS 


NIVERSAL enters 1929 with 
the most complete line of 
marine motors in its history. Every 
model, from the single-cylinder 
8 H.P. motor to the husky new 
**8”? with 110 honest H. P., has been 
refined to meet the most exacting 
demands of service, speed, reli- 
ability, and economy. 
And every Universal Motor is first, 
last, and all the time a marine 
motor, built complete in our own 
factory in accordance with pre- 
cision standards, and exclusively 
for marine use. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept.OR-2 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSAL FLEXIFOUR 
10 SH. P 








NOT CONNECTED WITH 
ANY OTHER FIRM USING 


THE NAME “‘UNIVERSAL’? 


Single Cylinder ........6-8H.P. 
Flexifour . ...+0ces.e. 10-15 H. P. 
Super four.......... 35-50 H. P. 
Six sc cccccccccccce 08S MP, 
MEGS: 2 2.4 * 2b s 6% «0 & see 


TRAINING THE POLICE DOG Frea®zatiee 


The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 


Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


=> 












EeotA Req red 
shot Automatic. Use for EQUI 
‘CART: fun or self-detence.keeps away tramps, 


Frightens thieves, scares away dogs— 
roel a real home protector. Fool your friends, 
e as an expensive automatic in construc- 

durabilit; 





etion finish 


azine loading and ejection of cartridges, 
ara! tute’ 


mag: 
instantly and powerful report. G 
. Send no mone 


Pay expressman $4.99 for almatie with 100 


cartetdges, JENKINS, 624 Broadway, New York, Dept, 2-J-84 
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Fig. 8 


burn down to coals and just to one side 
of this dig a slight depression in the 
earth and shove coals into it. The draft 
is taken care of by digging a shallow 
channel or ditch on either side of the de- 
pression. The utensils rest on the side 
of the pit whose size depends on the di- 
ameter of your utensils and the size of 
the bed of coals needed to conform to 
the bulk of cookery to be done. 

The Leanto or reflecting fire, Fig. 1, 
consists of two logs laid a foot or so 
<part and pointing towards the tent 
which you wish to heat; at the farther 
end of these andiron logs two 2-inch 
poles with sharpened ends are driven 
into the ground or set at an angle so their 
tops meet and are held in a slant by an- 
other pole directed to the ground as a 
support. In front of this is piled green 
logs of diminishing diameters to the top 
to act as a reflecting surface. The fire 
is built between the andiron logs and in 
front of the reflector which throws the 
heat in the direction of the arrow. 

The Camp Crane, Fig. 2, consists of a 
cross pole between two uprights—trees 
if you can find them close enough to- 
gether; or poles may be driven into the 
ground. The crotch for the support of 
the cross pole may be hard to find, in 
which case a couple of spikes may be 
carried in the kit for this purpose. From 
this crane wire hooks or crotch hangers, 
“A.” made out of tree limbs, may be used 
to hold the kettles over the flame. 

The Fry Pan Baker Fire, Fig. 3, is so 
designed as to throw the heat with green 
top logs placed over two long logs which 
rest on two 2-inch poles so as to allow 
air to come up from below for good 
combustion. The heat is thrown onto the 
fry pan as shown and enables one to 
make very good fry-pan bread with any 
biscuit recipe. 


HE Lunch Crane or dingle stick, 

Fig. 4, is the simplest kind of a 
utensil support and consists of a sapling 
held to the ground with stakes or stones 
while the other end holds the kettle at a 
proper distance over the flames. 

The Hunter’s Fire, Fig. 5, is in great- 
est use. Two large logs, “B” and “B,” 
rest on two cross poles “C,” “C.” They 
are laid with their tips touching at one 
end while the other end flares, giving an 
opening adjusted to the width of the bot- 
toms of the cooking utensils. The draft 
enters at the open end and beneath the 
large logs. 

The first lesson the tenderfoot must 
learn is how to build a fire. He must 
know that for good combustion plenty of 
air (supplying oxygen) circulates around 
every fuel unit. This is well illustrated 
by trying to set a book or log afire with 
a match held to it, a feat that is prac- 


| tically impossible; but tear out the leaves 





Fig. 4 


and crumple them up or split the log 
into small pieces and see how quickly 
they ignite. 

Certain steps are recognized in ftre 
building. 

1. Clear out a spot down to the bare 
earth or rock for the fire-building oper- 
ation. This will prevent the leaf mold 
from spreading the fire with disastrous 
results. 

2. Before thinking of using a match 
get together the wood supply. A stand- 
ing dead tree or limb of hard or soft 
wood is best, particularly if it is firm and 
axe resistant. It pays to split the wood 
into pieces about 1% inches in diameter. 
To fire this you will need a lot of small 
sticks of varying sizes. Further prepa- 
ration is to have the water, food and 
mess kit handy and the utensil support 
ready. 

3. Select some dry tinder or prepare 
a “fuzz-stick.” This is a piece of soft 
dry wood a foot long and an inch thick. 
You point the end with the axe, then 
hold this end in the hand and rest the 
other end against something solid while 
you whittle long thin shavings, leaving 





them attached to the stick. Drive the 
pointed end into the ground and build 
around it a wigwam of small kindling 
sticks, adding the split pieces on top and 
sides loosely to allow a circulation of air. 
Fire naturally burns upward. 

4. Observe the direction of the wind 
and adjust the utensil support to get 
proper draft. 

5. Shelter the lighted match from the 
wind, and apply to the fuzz stick. High 
flames are for boiling, then when they 
burn down to coals start the broiling 
or frying. 

6. Don’t forget to put out the fire 
with water, sand or non-inflammable dirt. 
Most forest fires are caused by camp- 
fire carelessness. 


A Backwoods Delmonico 
By Gordon S. Altman 


“me YOU'RE gettin’ tired of store food 
are ye?” cackled the old guide in re- 
sponse to my grumbling. “Well, salt pork 
does get pretty tiresome. I’m hankerin’ 
for a good feed myself. I'll see what can 
be done.” 

For a week we had been paddling up 
one of the many small rivers in northern 
Canada. In all that time we had seen no 
other human, and the frequency of port- 
ages had forced us to limit our supplies. 
The woods were over-run with game, but 
all the hunting gear had been sent ahead 
to our destination and the unvaried diet 
of salt pork was beginning to disgust me. 

Jack strolled over to a spot where the 
grass was long and thick, squatted on his 
heels and rested. I had begun to think 
that he was perpetrating one of his crude 
jokes when he grabbed quickly at a clump 
of grass. A moment later he held aloft 
a struggling field mouse. Now guides 
have been known to do all manner of 
queer things, and I assured Jack that tho 





spent iri 





I disliked salt pork I would not accept 
baked mouse as a substitute. 
“Don’t you worry about that, young fel- 


ler,’ he consoled. “Just keep your eyes | 


open and you'll see your dinner in jig 
time.” 

From the limitless resources of his 
duffel bag he dug a rusty but still serv- 
iceable fish hook and a length of stout line. 
With a bit of thread he tied the still living 
mouse to the hook, and selecting a small 
slab of wood walked down to the creek 
bank. Several times he ducked the mouse 
under water, then placed it on the plank 
and let both drift out into the stream. 

“I reckon he'll be satisfied to stick on 
his raft a while now,” he chuckled. “If 
I hadn’t pushed him under he’d want to 
jump off.” 

When the slab and its cargo were about 
30 feet from the shore Jack yanked 
the mouse back into the water. The little 
fellow tried to regain his perch, failed, and 
struck out for the bank. He swam bravely 
and might have been successful had not 
a sudden watery upheaval occurred. The 
mouse vanished in a shower of spray and 


a bronze, sparkling body flashed thru the | 


air as a bass struck for his breakfast. 
Without any visible emotion the veteran 
guide hauled in a noble specimen of the 
gamest fish that swims. 

“Got no time to play him,” he apolo- 
gized. “Need breakfast anyhow.” 

With a venomous knife he slit the bass 
open and cleaned it thoroly, but left the 
head and scales intact. Next he cut a 
lean slice of the inevitable salt pork and 


placed it lengthwise in the fish, closing | 


the opening with a pine splinter. Then 
he packed the fish in a thick covering of 
clay dug from the creek bank, and buried 
the whole mass in the glowing embers. 

While waiting for the fire to do its 
work, he strolled to a nearby back water 
and returned with a handful of yellow 
water lily bulbs which he chucked into 
the fire without further treatment. 

“Can’t pack ’em in clay,” he explained. 
“They’re all waterlogged and they’d get 
soggy. Guess I’d better make a bannikin. 
Tinned crackers are gettin’ stale.” 

To a batch of flour and baking pow- 
der he added a bit of salt and enough 
water to form a stiff dough. This he 
placed on a rock which had been split by 
the heat of the fire, and then sat himself 
down to meditate, and wait. The delay 


was anguish to a hungry man, but at last | 


Jack knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
fished the clay brick and lily bulbs from 
the fire. When the clay was cracked it 
came off, bringing the skin and scales with 


it. By this time the bannikin was entic- | 
ingly brown, and in a few short moments | 


all that remained of our “shore dinner” 
was a pleasant memory. 


A Word on Archery 
By Dwight Lavender 


IFTEEN years ago, in the eyes of 

the public, an archer was a strange 
person. This does not mean there were 
no archers, and the bow was a forgotten 
weapon of the past, but the archers were 
few and far betwéen in comparison to 
those of the Middle Ages, or even today. 
Of course the bow with its cloth-yard 
shaft can never hope to gain the position 
it held during the Feudal Times in Eng- 
land. High explosives will prevent that. 
But archery is, day by day, becoming more 
popular, and the courageous young archer 
receives less scorn from his elders. In 
fact, he is more often encouraged than 
scoffed at by them. 

My first interest in archery burst forth 
while I was in the Boy Scouts. At the 
time I made bow after bow of hickory, 
which, like most beginners, I thought was 
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Light and 
Tough! 


A revelation 
in fishing boots... 
















OU’LL be delighted with the 
feather weight, the flexibility and 
the sturdiness of this Goodrich ‘‘Lite- 
*n-tuf.”’ It’s as easily packed in the 
duffle as a shoe. 
Its lightness is due to a special rubber 
compound invented by Goodrich. 
‘**Lite-’n-tufs’’ come in snappy buff with 
swagger red line ’round the top. Also in 
sleek black. All lengths knee to hip. Corru- 
gated, firm-gripping soles; tug-o-war heels. 
Look for the name Goodrich. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Rolled up, the Goodrich 
**Lite-’n-tuf’’ takes no 
more space than a shoe. 


Goodrich 


At Good Dealers Everywhere 











10,000 The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Association 
’ e lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and equipment of each camp. Sent post- 
Camp Sites paid for 25 cents. Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

















REAL pivot sleeves—proper ones that 
_do free your arms. Helps your casting, pad- 
'dling, shooting. Famous Duxbak “sheds water 
like a duck’s back”’ cloth and make. Best pockets, 
fit and looks. Highest quality, most improved. 
'Moderate price. Get yours from your dealer; or 
write us. New book ‘‘Serviceable Clothes,"* FREE. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 4 Noyes St., UTICA, N.Y. 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, m 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly—double-edged 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, 
No. 49—Leather Handle, 4 4% inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath $2.25 
Be. > _ pd | ny 4% in —_ ae 





MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


**For Every Hour in the Open’? 





som Marble’s 












ee Ma 4 le 
0a! 
Match Box Gusee 


Size of 10 





auge shell. or belt to coat 
Kbeolutely or belt. Guar- 
water-proof oy No. 182 

| Wa Holds sev- Stationary 
= Ya eral days’ pe, = posted. 
supply. am bee ae 
Price 60c volving Dial 
postpaid $1.50. 


. postpaid. 


Marble’s Products are sold by most good d 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for FREE a 


48 pa ow Handy pocket 
size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. 


Company 
571 Delta Ave., 
Mich., U. S.A. 





West 
are —e 
205A" irraveiere * Bide. 
Winni 


Western Representatives: 
McDonsld s Lin 
orth, 73 alt Re 


ld, 
cisco. an ran "oe 





$1.25 


Postpaid 


'BEAN’S COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same 
Every hunter should wear 


as your everyday a 
them on long tramp 
Made of high- srade sheepskin and pigskin with 
adjustable steel arch. 
Send for Catalog of Maine Hunting 
Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, 308 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 











New U.S. Road Map, 33x22 in- 
ches, recently published by the 
largest map company, 12 cents 
each. Order from Outdoor Life. 


MAPS 











| the best kind of wood. 
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As I look back 
over those “bygone days” an amusing 
smile creeps over my face, and no doubt 
the seasoned archer supports the same 
smile for my present-day work. I am still 
a novice at this great game. 

Archery is divided into two distinct 
fields, each having sub-branches. First 
comes “Tournament.” I place it first be- 
cause it is the most popular. Tournament 
is really too limited a word, for this field 
contains sub-branches not taken up in the 
tournament, yet I know of no other word 
to use. If there is one it will be most 
welcome to my vocabulary. This division 
takes in all lines not pertaining to hunting. 

Second comes “Hunting.” Hunting is a 
much smaller field than Tournament, also 


| a much more romantic and blood-stirring 


| Recreation 


| one condition. 


pursuit. There are two large sub-heads 
under hunting ; namely, Small Game Hunt- 
ing and Large Game Hunting. The latter 
takes in both large and small game, while 
hunting small game is alone. Mr. Gard- 
ner mentioned in his story, “Adventurers 
in Archery,” which was published in the 
January issue of “Outdoor Life and 
,’ that hunting big game is more 
or less a stunt. I agree with him on only 
The hunter doing it for 
the notoriety. When the season opens, 
many a hunter enters the wooded hills with 
a longbow in his hand, and a quiver of 
broadhead arrows rustling at his back; 
lays low the bounding roebuck with a well- 
sped shaft. On goes the world not know- 


| ing of these deeds, nor the hunter caring 


if it does. Then indeed one cannot call 


| the deed a stunt. 





A good many people have asked me if 
there is any difference between a hunting 
bow and a target bow. My answer is al- 
ways “yes.” 

A hunting bow is, in most cases, strong- 
er than the target weapon. It is very 
slightly whip-ended, if at all; whereas the 
target bow is fully whip-ended. But hold 
on here; what do you mean by whip- 
ended? <A bow that has the last three to 
five inches on the ends of the limbs 
rounded—causing them to bend more in 


| this place—is called a whip-ended bow. 


I might also say that a bow made of a 
single stave, that is, one which is not in 
two pieces joined by a fish joint at the 


| handle, or backed with a strip of wood or 


rawhide, is called a self bow. Hickory 
is the most common wood used for back- 
ing bows. The last and least important 
differences between the two bows are: the 
nocks—grooves cut in the bow itself, or 
filed in the tips of horns, which are fitted 
onto the ends of the bow, to keep the string 
in place—and the string itself. 

A hunting bow requires short, stubby 
tips, and a string capable of supporting at 
least 150 pounds more than the weight of 
the bow. 

The lower loop of the string for a target 
weapon consists of a timber hitch; the up- 
per, an eye which is formed by twisting 
or braiding the ends of the threads back 
into the main body of the string. This 
forms a very substantial loop. Both loops 
of a hunting string are formed in the 
above way, as danger lies in the timber 
hitch slipping. The string is made of Bar- 
bours No. 12 linen thread. 

Bows, according to Elmer, are divided 
into two great classes: composite bows and 
longbows. Composite bows are constructed 
of whalebone, hardwoods, bamboo, sinew, 
horn, and other such material. Oftentimes 
one composite bow will contain all of the 
above materials. 


ONGBOWS are roughly divided into 
four sub-branches; namely, self-bows, 
backed-bows, grafted-bows, 
bows. 


and jointed- 
Yew leads the list as being the 





greatest bow-wood in the world. Next 
comes Osage orange, lemonwood, and lance- 
wood. There are many other woods used 
in bow making; but they are not in the 
class with the above, so I will not mention 
them. 

Many woods are also used for arrow 
shafts. The common diameter for an ar- 
row is 5/16 of an inch; but a 3/8 inch 
shaft is used in hunting with the heavy 
bows, say 60 pounds or above. 

Arrows also come under two headings: 
target arrows and hunting arrows. Target 
arrows are sub-divided: self arrows, footed 
arrows, and fiber-nocked arrows. 

Hunting arrows come under the sub- 
heads: broadheads, small broadheads, or 
rabbit arrows, as Pope calls them, and 
bluntheads. 

Turkey feathers are world wide known 
as the most common feathers used for 
fletching. The shape and length of the 
feather is anything imaginable, according 
to the whims of the fletcher. The other 
necessary equipment is: a quiver, bracer or 
arm guard, and a shooting glove of finger 
tips. 

Among the other forms of shooting are 
the following. Butt shooting, or shooting 
at targets placed upon a large butt of 
earth or straw. Clout shooting, a very 
interesting form of shooting, requiring 
skill to rnake many hits, the distance being 
so great. The rings are marked on the 
grass around the clout at the following 
distances, counting from the center out: 
3 feet, 6 feet, 9 feet, and 12 feet; the clout, 
a target, forming the bull’s-eye. Flight 
shooting, which consists of the archer 
shooting as far as he can. Lastly, wand 
shooting, or shooting at a wand placed 
perpendicular to the ground. 


Trail Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


AKE good bedding and plenty of it on 

your camping trips, for comfortable 
sleeping is the all-important requisite. 
Sleeping bags, woolen blankets or eider- 
down robes will answer all camping pur- 
poses. With featherweight beds and cots 
to be had sleeping on the ground is out 
of date. 





If your forks, knives and pans smell of 
fish, add a tablespoon full of mustard to 
the dishwater. It will carry off all odor. 
Some use a little vinegar for the same 
purpose. A little gasoline in a utensil, 
—* off with a match, will also do the 
trick. 





Danger of breaking glassware carried 
on a motor trip can be remedied by in- 
casing it with rubber cut from an old 
inner tube. Many bottles, jars and other 
containers will fit nicely inside a section 
of a tube. From an old one you can make 
rubber bands to keep many camp articles 
in place. 





A shaving-stick box makes a good camp 
match box. For a sure reserve supply 
fill the box with matches and pour in 
melted paraffin. 


And here is the thought in camping and 
sports afield: Set rules are seldom fol- 
lowed. The quixotic outdoorsman may 
hark about codes and ethics of hunting, 
fishing and what-not, but the moment he 
goes afield he is likely to become a non- 
conformist and get his sport in his own 
sweet way. 





Cover the frame of an old umbrella with 
netting and you will have a handy folding 
minnow net. 




















KINKS 











A Movable Kettle Support 


HER is a kink I have used a great deal 
in cooking over an open camp fire. 
It permits kettles to be removed from the 
fire without burning your fingers and if the 
food is boiling too fast you can move the 
kettle to one side for slower heat. 





three forked stakes into the ground so that 
the supported kettle will be a proper dis- 


tance from the flames. Lay a short stick 
in the two forks which are close together 
and a longer one from the single stake to 
the short cross piece so it will move back 
and forth on the short stick from “A” to 
“B.” A notch cut in the middle of the 
long stick at “C” will retain the kettle 
bail so it will not accidentally slip away.— 
J.C. Snyder, Iil. 


The Camper’s Bed Comfort 


F YOU are one of the misguided campers 

who do not bother with a bed and merely 
roll up in a blanket and use your elbow for 
a pillow you are suffering needless dis- 
comfort. With a little labor you can make 
a bed that will rival an air mattress. Get 
a piece of canvas, sacking or other stout 
fabric, 614 feet square; sew two opposite 
sides together, making a bag 3%4 feet wide 
and 6% feet long, with each end open. 
In use you procure two stout poles 7 or 
8 feet long each, and as thick as your 
wrist, and insert into the bag so that each 





LoG NOTCA 
FoR PoLk 


lies to the outer edge. The protruding 
ends of the poles are to rest on cross logs 
into which notches (B) have been cut to keep 


the bag stretched taut and keep the poles | 


from working towards the middle. Then 
stuff the bag with dry leaves, grass, moss 
or spruce branches, which help to insulate 
the sleeper from the open air space be- 
neath, and also add resiliency. The yield- 
ing elasticity of the poles and softness of 
the filling act as springs and as a mattress, 
lifting the sleeper above the cold, damp 
earth and 
thruout the night’s slumber.—Emery Salo- 
mon, Mo. 


Candle Wax Used for Sealing 


SUGGESTION to travellers w 
wish to seal jars or bottles containing 
liquids or materials in containers which 


Drive | 


| 
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OWN SLEEPING ROBES 





The Robe for You 
For weather from frost to fifty 
below zero, the famous woods 
Arctic. For summer to frost, 
the Woods Arctic Junior. Three 


sizes. Opens flat for airing 
and brushing; buttoned, has 
weatherproof underlap. Hood 


with drawstring. Lighter than 
a pair of blankets; more comfort 
than a stack of them. Sold by 
leading stores. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Where not 
displayed, please write to us. 
Write now for illustrated folder, 
“Comfort Outdoors’ *—F REE. 


e—you ll sleep” 


UMP out anywhere, anytime-—take pot luck. You'll 


have solid comfort at night. 


Your Woods Down 


Sleeping Robe fears no weather, asks no help. 


Let it storm. Let it thaw. 


Woods Everlive Down 


from Northern waterfowl, by remarkable temperature 


W000ss 


We gua antee ev- 
ery, Woods Sleep- 
ing Robe to give 
full satisfaction. 

comfort. 


accommodation tends your comfort to a “T.” 
taking off or putting on heavy covers. 
in a chill or a sweat. Nonerve strain or muscle cramp. 
You lie fully relaxed, get your proper rest in perfect 


No 
No waking up 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1910 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








insuring a continual warmth | 


who | 


must be water-tight is to carry a common | 
candle along in the kit, melt a little of the | 
paraffin wax and use as ordinary sealing | 


wax, to which it is superior because para- 
ffin candles are useful otherwise in camp.— 
Mrs. D. B. Sommer, Minn. 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 





NEW! —the Aristocrat—six passengers with 
comfort to spare—30 miles per hour! 


PENN YAN BOATS 


Enjoy a Penn Yan Boat this year! 
Fast, luxurious family outboard 
runabouts for the big motors, prac- 


tical, dependable boats for fishing 
and sport; extreme speed models; 
auto canoes; sailing and motor 


dinghies; row boats. Penn Yan 
boats are light, durable, seaworthy, 
and surprisingly economical. Send 
for your copy of complete FREE 
new 1929 catalog, illustrated in 
color. 
PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 

12 Water Street, Penn Yan, New Yerk 





























INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 
By William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $i. Postpaid. 

96 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 800 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Here’s Outdoor Comfort 


This Filson Mackinaw Cruising Coat will give 
you real protection, comfort and wear. Five 
roomy pockets—one clear across back. Comes 
in red and black plaid, green and black plaid, 


gray and black plaid or plain red. Price $15. 
Famous Filson 80—same type, all wool, in 
red and black plaid, green and black plaid or 


plain blue, $10.00. Order 1 inch larger than 
white collar measure. 


| Our illustrated catalog “D”’ 
asking. 

| C. C. FILSON CO. 

| 1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 

| “Might as Well Have the Best” 

| 

t 
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is yours for the 














Arctic 
Cold 
Kept 
Out 
By 


The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


MacMillan and his whole crew have found 
this garment very satisfactory and have 
told us that they enjoy ‘“‘the warm comfort 


of their Brown’s Beach Jackets.” ] 
out cold and wind, wears like iron; will no 


‘ 


Keeps 


t 


rip, ravel or tear; can be washed and keeps 


its shape. 
Ask your dealer to show 
styles—coat with or without collar and ves 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


you the three 


t 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


\. 














The WHITE 


Step Hydroplane 
Outboard Motor Boat 


Note the low bow—the extra ‘‘step’’—its 
outstanding style Individually built by the 
makers of the famous WHITE Boats and canoes 


for over a third of a century is a guarantee 
of well seasoned stock, finest equipment and 
workmanship. Here’s just the boat you want 
to lead the 1929 races. Write for specifications, 
price, and catalog 
SB. M. White & Co., 162 White St., 
Old Town, Maine. 














Qur Backdoor Neighbors 


By Frank C. Pellett 
A unique nature book with vivid, fas- 
cinating descriptions and exquisite pic- 
tures. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Music of the Wild 


With reproductions of the Performers, 


Their Instruments and Festival Halls 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 
Illustrated. Net, $3.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 

















Sleeping Bags 


Soft, Light, Warm as eiderdown, but cost 
a lot less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin 


proof 
CATALOG FREE 
KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. L, 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 














NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents} 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 


Government's sacrifice saveg 
u_money. Write for copy, 
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Starting Fires With a Candle 


F YOU have ever had your last match 

flicker out when trying to start a fire 
in rainy or windy weather in the deep 
woods when you were miles from a human 
habitation, you will no doubt appreciate 
the value of a method of making a sure 
fire with a single match. The next time 
you equip for a trip on the back trails, 
take along a short piece of candle for such 
emergency. Light the candle by holding it 
and the ignited match in the cup formed by 
bringing the two curved hands together 
with their back to the wind, making certain 
that the wick end of the candle and the 
match flame are deep within the cavity 
thus formed. Protect the candle flame with 
the cupped hand, or with the hat or cap, 
until the kindling is well ignited. A candle 
will burn in wind or dampness that would 
easily put out the flame of a match, and, 
its flame being even and constant, it will 
more readily ignite the kindling. The use 
of small squares of old photo film nega- 
tives or of sheet celluloid as kindling in 
connection with the candle will make fire 
from a single match almost a certainty in 
any kind of weather.—Walter S. Chansler, 


Ind. 
A Safe Fire With Gasoline 
A camp fire with gasoline may be 
provided by taking a l-gallon tin 
fruit can and near 
the open end cut 


three holes for 
draft. The can is 
filled one-half full 
with gravel on 


which is poured a 
few ounces of com- 
mon motor gaso- 
line. The gas slowly 
disseminates above 
the top of the 
gravel and may be 
safely ignited and 
it will give a good 
fire for a sufficient 
length of time to provide a meal. The fry 
pan or kettle is placed over the open top 
of the can.—C. P. F. 


A Check List of Camp Needs 


N the inside of my running board 

luncheonette box I have pasted a piece 
of white paper about the size of my hand 
and on this is a list of necessities for our 
camping trips. Care is taken to include 
nothing that does not contribute to our 
comfort or needs and it has a way of 
growing. When on a tour and we see a 
neighbor using something that appeals to 
us, down it goes on the list. We don’t 
have to depend upon memory and are not 
caught shorthanded on any trip far from 
supply points. Recently in northern Michi- 
gan we experienced a night or two when 
the wind blew a gale. Steel tent pegs of 
the usual length were insufficient to hold 
the tent securely, so to our list was added 
“extra long steel tent pegs.” We noticed 
a neighbor at Devil’s Lake, Wisconsin, 
sweeping his tent free of sand and dirt 
with a child’s broom which is easy to pack, 
light in weight and a necessity. We found 
it a little chilly to hop out on the cold tent 
floor each morning to dress. The list says 
to take a small bath room rug next time. 
At the Soo, a year or so ago, we filled two 
aluminum army canteens with boiling water 
and slipped them down between our wool 
blankets. Some friends complained about 
sleeping cold that night but we kept warm 
and cozy. All such kinks are jotted down 
on the camp list, then at the end of the 
season we scan it carefully to find if any- 
thing has not proven worth while, and if 
it does not answer to the need of absolute 
utility we eliminate it. If you have some 
kink worth while pass it along to your 
neighbor.—Fred J. Shell, Til. 




















Pneumatic Cushions for the 
Motorboat 


HERE is no single accessory to the 

boat and outboard motor equipment 
more necessary or useful than the air cush- 
ion. Indeed it is an absolute necessity. 
The Government requires that on all nav- 
igable waters a life preserver be available 
to each person. We chose the type of 
cushion shown here for a number of rea- 
sons and after using air pads of different 
sizes. The unit is composed 
of two cushions and the size 
we like best is a 15” x 15” 
seat and a 15” x 20” back, 
and each one is inflated by 
mouth separately with very 
little exertion. Around the 
edges a life-line is attached 
and the cushion has 
been found by test- 
ing to float the heav- 
iest person. When 
deflated it can be car- 
ried in a pocket. Sitting in the bot- 
tom of the boat with left hand on the steer- 
ing handle of the outboard motor, we use 
the seat cushion on the floor boards and 
the back rest on the boat sides and the pad 
is thick enough to float your body on air. 
Inflation should not be too tight for com- 
fort—just so you can thrust your fist from 
top to bottom easily. The air will not 
“bunch up” for the pad is constructed to 
equalize the air distribution. Being made 
of rubber cloth, repairing of accidental 
holes is easily done with tire dough or 
sheet rubber and cement, and this con- 
struction also adds years to its wear. The 
rubber inflatable pad is covered with a neat 
fitting khaki, brown duck or corduroy cloth 
which is easily removed and dried or 
cleaned, and it is both moth and vermin 
proof. You can use the double cushion in 
the hoat as a seat and back rest or laid out 
flat and used as two seats: in camp at 
night it can be utilized as a bed pad and is 
big enough to accommodate the hips and 
shoulders and at home in the office it can 
be used as a chair cushion. It is an in- 
dispensable. 








A Gas Supply Can for the Outboard 
Motorist 


UTBOARD motorboating is increasing 

in popularity by leaps and bounds and, 
combining with autocamping, the vacation- 
ist is master of land and water. The com- 
ing season will reveal a big interest in gen- 
eral, long distance cruising and for this, as 
well as for short trips, the kit accessory to 
the motor should contain an emergency 
supply of the gasoline-cylinder oil mix- 
ture. It is a nuisance to mix the gas in a 
small container. The better way is to use 


IMPOSSIBLE TO 
LOOSE CAP. 


FLEXO TUBE CARRIED 
INSIDE OF CAN WHEN 
NOT IN USE. 








at least a 5-gallon can and then if you wish 
to carry but a small amount in the boat 
transfer from the big can. In transferring 
the gas while in the boat a tube attached 
to the can will facilitate the job since the 
liquid is hard to pour into the relatively 
small opening in the motor tank, especially 
with the boat jumping around from wave 
action. The type of can with flexible metal 
tube is ideal. And we have found one can 
whose flexible tube is carried inside the can 
when travelling, thus eliminating the col- 
lection of dirt and sand which usually oc- 
curs when the tube is not carried in the 
can. A sturdily built container in 2 and 
5-gallon sizes has two openings. The flex- 
ible tube is shoved into the large hole and 
cap screwed on when travelling. When 
you wish to replenish the motor tank, re- 
move this tube and attach it to the smaller 
hole, leaving the cap off the large hole to 
permit air to enter. The small hole has a 
cap which is held by an iron bar which 
turns easily on the rivet to the can’s top— 
you cannot lose it. This method will keep 
all kinds of dirt from going into the motor 
with the gas supply. 


White Enamelware Camping Set 
NAMELWARE dining utensils for 


camp use have much to commend them 
—they are easily cleaned, look fine and do 
not conduct heat like aluminum. This fea- 
ture has made us discard cups in aluminum 
The problem in getting ‘out an all 


re gig 
\ } 


outfits. 





enamelware camp set has been to get the 
units to nest properly. And here we have 
it. The entire set for a party of six nests 
into a 6%-quart covered pail, taking up a 
space of only 854 inches in diameter by 
about 8% inches high and equipped with a 
strap to securely hold down the cover The 
units in thjs set are as follows—one 6%- 
quart covered pail (use cover as a dish) 

one 1%4-quart pudding pan; six 34-pint 
picnic cups, with handles open below for 
easy nesting, one cup within the other; six 
4%-inch sauce dishes and six 8%4-inch din- 
ner plates. There is ample room for table- 
cloth and napkins to be packed around the 
cups and dishes or a roll of knives, forks 
and spoons will fit nicely. There is no 
fry pan with this outfit but one with fold- 
ing handle may easily be fitted to it—the 
one with a 9-inch bottom will take the 
bottom of the covered pail, and may be in 
aluminum, sheet metal or cast iron. This 
set is made of high grade enameling steel, 
double coated with pure white enamel 











which is smooth and glossy, a finish which 


is not only very durable, but also sanitary, 
acid proof, and easy to ‘clean. 





Hunting Lions in 
the Kaibab 
By Paul W. Ivey 


Will be featured next month in- 
stead of in this issue, as was pre- 
viously announced 
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1661 Arapahoe St. 





Write for illustrated 
literature and name 
of nearest dealer. 


The Choice of 
Discriminate Campers 


Our Brooks “SSquARE UMBRELLA” 
Tents and “Two-Way” 
are known the world over for their 
practical features and the comfort 
and convenience they give the 
camper under all conditions. 


The BROOKS TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
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TENTS 









Denver, Colorado 
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3 money PAY co) 18 95 


for this 
=F-T Beltre A- BILT DELIVERED 
iN 


WwW ‘UMBRELLA T 


FULLY EQUIPPED 

Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, ae dcloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying 
7x7 ft. only $13 95, delivered. 8 Same tent 9 4x9 Ay tt ‘and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 














ELECTRIC LIGHTS ANYWHERE 


110 Volt—Complete —— with 
all wiring, fixtures and lamps : 
for seven rooms = ~ $147. 
for Farms, Camps, and Summer Homes 
Install it yourself. Write for 
direct to you prices, Immediate 
deliver y. 
D. W. ONAN & SONS 


Io7 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


rates Pevet. Genuine 

Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take off, 
no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support, 

“The best all-around boot 
in the world.”’ 
Write for measure 
blank and 
Catalog, 


























Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. 15 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Factory Prices save you Money. | 
LER RoY TENT COmMpPary COMPANY | 















the World TALOG 
% BOATS FREE: f 





OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
| of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
| speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


Rowboats 
00 


$44. 
and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 









Ld 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


Motor 
With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 

CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——- 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


218 Ann St. ‘eal 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO CORTLAN 
wisconsin - \2*##er Place NEW YORK 








Will not Lace jam, Beco Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. . 
“A Man's Gun”. With extra magazine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
JENKINS CORPORATION, 621 BROADWAY 
Dept. 2-B-24 New York City 
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The Cutts Compensator Does Work 


N THE December issue of Ovutpoor 
Lire C. G. Williams asks, Will the 
Cutts Compensator work? Captain 

Askins states in a previous article: “It 

appears logical to me that the device will 

do practically what is claimed for it.” 

The statement is ventured here, that the 
sole cause for this difference of opinion 
is due to the fact that Mr. Williams did 
not have access to the data and material 
upon which Captain Askins based his opin- 
ion. It would have been desirable to fur- 
nish the data on the development, to all in- 
terested in ballistics, as the work pro- 
gressed, but this was utterly impossible. 

The action of the Compensator and tubes 
on the shotgun, is really in a new field, and 
it is realized that a great difficulty in the 
presentation of these effects lies in the 
natural tendency to read these effects, in, 
on the interior and exterior ballistics of 
the shotgun as it exists today. It should 
be understood that the major action of the 
Compensator occurs entirely after the gun 
has finished with its work, and delivered 
the shot charge beyond its muzzle. If this 
is considered, the danger of befogging the 
main Compensator effects, by the intro- 
duction of more or less controversial gun 
ballistic subjects, is avoided. The Compen- 
sator does have definite effects on certain 
gun action, but these are in a way by-prod- 
ucts, but not essential to operation. 

Mr. Williams raises questions that have 
been raised before. It is therefore pre- 
sumed that the answer will be of general 
interest, for except in technical articles, but 
little has appeared on the subject. At this 
stage of the presentation it appears that 
the actual accomplishment of the Compen- 
sator is the most important feature to be 
established as it is questioned; afterward, 
as the public becomes informed of its ef- 
fects, the technical details entering into 
the accomplishment might be taken up. If 
these were brought up at present writing, 
the main issues would become obscured by 
these technical details, some of which are 
likely to become highly controversial, 
enough so to delight the heart of the most 
ardent gun analyst (or plain crank). 

High pressure and high velocity gas has 
been squirting from gun muzzles for quite 
some years, and nothing in particular has 
been done about it, gun muzzles remaining 
quite naked of usable devices for its con- 
trol. An early service reaction was to the 
effect that, if it could be done it would 
have been done long before. This some- 
how or other does not seem quite logical, 
when modern progress is considered. 


HE original research work in the gas 
action and power of the muzzle blast, 
was undertaken to increase the fire power 
of infantry and infantry weapons, on a 
basis of hits per man per minute, as totally 
distinct from shots. In the development of 


the control of muzzle blast which was se- 
cured, as applied to the fire fight, all ar- 
tificial range conditions were disregarded, 
and the selected method of development 
and application was based on the require- 
ments and reactions of the man in the field, 
backward and up- 


under field conditions, 


By Col. R. M. Cutts, U. S. Marines 


ward to the “powers that be”’—a long trail 
but a sure one. 

Absolutely the same governing conditions 
have obtained, in the apvlication of the 
Compensator to the shotgun. This then is 
merely the result of four years of experi- 
ence and development, in fitting other guns 
of all types, and in consequence it is not 
merely another one of “those things” which 
are always going to create a revolution, 
and never do. 

It appears necessary, however, in order 
to obtain primary consideration, to show 
that the power is there, that the effects 
desired so far have been obtained, and the 
desired results secured, in order to estab- 
lish a prima facie case for the effects on 
the shotgun. 

wee and Navy Register October 29, 


“Tests of the Cutts Compensator: Very 
satisfactory tests were conducted at Marine 
3arracks, Quantico, Va., on October 21, 
of the device invented by Col. Richard M. 





Editorial Note:—The Editors 
are pleased to devote the entire 
Shotgun Department this 
month to Col. Cutts’ own 
treatise on his much-discussed 
compensator. Our readers will 
recall that OUTDOOR LIFE 
was the first magazine in its 
field to call the attention of 
shotgun shooters to this new 
development, and the only 
magazine to open this device to 
comprehensive discussion. Cap- 
tain Askins first called atten- 
tion to the compensator in our 
issue of September, 1928, in a 
provocative article. C. G. Wil- 
liams replied with an article 
entitled ‘‘Will the Cutts Com- 
pensator Work?’’, in our issue 
of December, 1928. This is Col. 
Cutts’ answer to that article. 











Cutts and 2nd Lieut. Richard M. Cutts Jr. 
of the Marine Corps, for attachment to 
firearms to counteract their kick up, and 
recoil. The tests were witnessed by the 
Secretary of the Navy and nearly 300 of- 
ficers of the army and navy, among them 
being Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, 
chief of naval bureau of ordnance; Maj. 
Gen. Clarence C. Williams, Army Chief 
of ordnance; Col. William H. Tschappat, 
chief of the technical staff of the Army 
ordnance office; Rear Admiral Thomas J. 
Senn, asst. chief of naval operations; Rear 
Admiral Henry J. Ziegemeier, director of 
fleet training; Maj. Gen. Herbert Crosby, 
chief of cavalry; and Maj. Gen. John A. 
LeJeune, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

“Most of the firings were at 300 yards 
but some were at ranges up to 1,000 yards 
and both ball and tracer ammunition was 
used, with the following arms: Spring- 
field shoulder rifle, International match 
rifle for sniping, Browning automatic rifle, 
Browning machine rifle, Browning ma- 


chine gun, Lewis machine gun, and Thomp- 
son submachine gun (recently adopted by 
the Navy and Marine Corps). 


7 T IS understood that those present 
were startled by the performance of 
this comparatively simple device, which is 
attached to the muzzle, and which makes it 
easy for a marksman to hold a firearm on 
the target with a material reduction in re- 
coil and effort, and with the almost entire 
elimination of the kick-up that ordinarily 
makes it necessary to bring the piece back 
to the aiming position after each shot. The 
firings were spectacular, particularly at 
ranges beyond 300 yards, where only tracer 
ammunition was used, with the object of 
not only showing the hits but where every 
shot went. As an example of the control 
that may be maintained with a piece 
equipped with the Compensator, one marks- 
man using the shoulder rifle fired 20 shots 
(500 yards) in ten seconds, and made 10 
bull’s-eyes (target C) with a very slight 
dispersion of the other shots. It is esti- 
mated that with the Compensator infantry 
fire effects can be increased from 100 to 
600 per cent.” [Note. A reportorial error 
occurs here. The rifle making the score 
was the Browning automatic, and not the 
Springfield. | 

“These effects are new and it takes a 
source of power, other than that supplied 
by the firer, to produce them; as to the 
details of the production of this power by 
the Compensator, for the present, owing 
to space requirements, all that can be said 
is that conflicting gas forces are acted 
and reacted in the Compensator to produce 
a controllable usable force of high power, 


‘and properly applied this power has very 


definite effects on gun perfornaance and 
on the projectile.” 

It does appear, at first glance, that the 
gas once being used could not be used 
again, and it would be like the quoted Liz- 
zie which ran on its reputation, but such 
is not really the case. Rather just now 
than go into how it is secured, let us see 
by other records than our own what has 
been secured, and how much is known 
about it. 

Strange as it may appear, the 105 mm. 
(about 4-inch) field howitzer is the gun 
whose data most nearly approaches the 
shotgun, being a low power low velocity 
type. 

This gun at the U. S. Army proving 
ground at Aberdeen, when fired with a 
certain charge, uncompensated had a 
velocity of 1,225 feet. When fired with the 
same charge after being compensated the 
velocity was increased 25-30 feet. In other 
words the 33-pound projectile had its velo- 
city raised 25-30 feet while traveling thru 
the limited length of the Compensator. The 
proving ground records and measurements 
show that the average forward gas velocity 
of this gun, uncompensated, is 3,700 feet, 
while after compensation it is about 700 
feet. In other words the Compensator uses 
effectively 3,000 of this gas velocity and 
only 700 feet get away from it, a very high 
percentage of efficiency. 

Before the firings the caculations re- 








garding the percentage of recoil reduction 
to be secured, with the gas power avail- 
able, was submitted. When fired on 
the special free recoil carriage, the actual 
percentage of reduction was correct within 
one-half per cent of the calculated. 

As the power of the gun goes up, so does 
the percentage of possible recoil reduction, 
as there is more gas to work with. 

In projectile guns the bullet passes thru 
the muzzle cylinder of the Compensator 
without touching, while in the shotgun, if 
thig were done, the clearance necessary for 
the passage of the expanded shot column 
would not permit the production of any 
particular power; it was therefore neces- 
sary to constrict and compact slightly the 





shot column and permit it to close the | 
Compensator muzzle chamber or tube. | 


When this was done a pattern resulted; the 
variation of the tubes and chokes for the 
different patterns was worked out on the 
range Another article in this same issue 
shows the effect of the Compensator and 
tube on the shot column, photographically. 


B tee compaction and realignment of the 
shot column takes power. This power 
was secured from that characteristic in the 
Compensator which increases velocity, as 
shown in the 105 mm. howitzer. After 
this had been done it was found that there 


was sufficient power left over to permit a | 


barrel length reduction, which adding the 
Compensator length brings the overall 
length to 2914-30 inches. As the weight of 
the 6-inch reduction in barrel length must 
be deducted from the Compensator weight 


for net gain, the increase is so small as not | 


to perceptibly affect the gun balance with 
the Compensator installed. 

No claim has been made of increased 
velocity at present, and no attempt was 
made to secure it. The existing available 
extra power was infinitely more valuable 
when used in other directions. Penetration 
tests, checked on the chronograph at the 
Dupont Brandywine laboratory, showed this 
velocity to be absolutely satisfactory. 

The Compensator is in no sense an 
adapter, and its action is totally different 
therefrom, there being two entirely new 
ballistic stages between the choke and the 
barrel; first comes the expansion chamber 
attached to the barrel, then the recompres- 
sion chamber and slope, and then the choke, 
the latter two being integral and remov- 
able at will. The choke is merely a fine 
adjustment of the effect of the compression 
chamber or slope. The recompression 
chamber and choke together comprise the 
pattern tube. 

As the shot column has expanded to a 
certain extent in the Compensator expan- 
sion chamber, after leaving the gun muzzle, 
the recompression chamber must reach out, 
encompass them, bring them down to a de- 
sired diameter, and feed them to the choke; 
the choke required has different propor- 
tions and slopes from the normal gun choke, 
but is not at all different in principle. No 
trouble has been experienced in getting a 
satisfactory choke, in fact it is believed that 
the higher pattern tubes are a little too 
close; they are there, however, for those 
who can use them, and for special condi- 
tions; the other tubes open out enough. 
It’s all in one gun anyway, so why worry? 
The other guns are in your pocket, and if 
you don’t hit, change the tube and open out 
until you do. 


HERE are two distinct fields in the 

Compensator for the shotgun, either of 
which is sufficient justification for its ap- 
plication. First, reduction in recoil and 
jump; second, pattern control. In regard to 
the first, sufficient of the gas is used in a 
downward action to take the punishment 
out of the jump, and permit a follow thru 
for the second shot, and the balance of the 
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TAKES nerves of steel — even with a 
Winchester in hand — to face the rush of 
the great brown bear. And it takes men with 
a profound knowledge of steel to build so 
great a gun. 
Winchester quality, of course, is known 
throughout the world but it is not generally known that 
Winchester was one of the pioneers in the development of 
alloy steels. We used and advocated these alloys even before 
they were considered by the United States Government and 
many years before they were adopted to provide safety, strength 
and lightness in the modern automobile. 





Winchester also developed the heat treatment of steel while 
other manufacturers were case hardening their products and 
the Winchester steel laboratories today are still well in the 
forefront of advancement. New alloys and new treatments are 
constantly being tested to improve, if possible, old methods 
and to anticipate and meet all needs of modern shooters. 




















Every lot of steel in daily use is also tested — both chemically 
and physically—and the laboratories devoted to this purpose 
are the only gateway through which steel of any kind can enter 
the Winchester plant. 


Important as this specification and analysis of steel 
may be, Winchester’s ‘men of steel” represent but one 
branch of the expert knowledge which contributes to 
the perfection of a Winchester Shotgun or Rifle. And 
our laboratory control of steel is but one of man 

steps which build up Winchester quality and enable 
us to stamp each finished firearm with this “Winchester 
Proof”—the mark of aristocracy in gun making. 
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gas is used counter recoil. Pattern control 
is a subject all by itself and an intricate 
one with many new results. ‘The article 
previously referred to in this issue, gives 
some general data on the pattern and shot 
string. The tubes were worked out for field 
conditions, the basic change in the shot 
column, and the effect on the shot string 
permits pattern arrangements, and densities, 
which are hard to compare to the sheet pat- 
tern of the uncompensated gun at 40 yards. 

The shotgun shooter has always trav- 
elled under a heavy handicap compared to 
the rifleman, in separating his personal 
from his gun error and it is seldom that he 
convinces even himself that the missed or 
wounded bird is not his own fault. It usu- 
ally is—but look at the only method he has 
of getting his personal error. When he 
kills he kills, when he misses the bull, and 
nothing but bulls count, there is no marker 
to show him where his shot went. The old 
army expert test was on this system and 
there were so few qualified experts, that 
they had to change it. 

For his gun error, and his ammunition 
error, the best he can do is to pattern; this 
is the flat projection of a three dimensional 
shot string, and it is done at a standard 
distance. To get even an approximate idea 
of what his gun is doing he should pattern 
every load at every distance he intends to 
use it, and remember it, and then he has no 
knowledge of the shot-to-shot variation in 
his loads or the length of his string. 

The writer had a gun which he dis- 
carded many years ago, as a bad wounder. 
It showed a decidedly better pattern per- 
centage on the flat paper pattern than a 
gun still in use, which was a consistent 


killer. It was a fact noted at the time, the 
reason for which was not learned, until 
many years later. 


The Compensator, thru rectification of 
the shot column and string, gives killing 
patterns, and consistent patterns, with most 
any load, good to excellent even with poor 
loads, and very excellent with the best. 
Its pattern is good even with deliberately 
loaded squibs. It will not give you the 
range and deflection data of the fine control 
system of an anti-aircraft machine gun 
battery. It establishes no royal road to 
hitting a moving bird. But it will kill clean- 
ly if you are anywhere near decently on, 
with a load and tube suitable for the range. 
It will kill cleanly at the longer ranges, 
with the same error of hold that will miss 
or wound with the uncompensated gun 
(always excepting certain special guns with 
special loads). 


HILE on the subject of patterns, the 

Long Range No. 1 tube is designed 
to develop its proper length of shot string 
at the longer ranges, with an area at about 
60 yards which will kill, and a density 
which will kill with reasonable certainty, 
not chance, at that range. The pattern 
percentage at 40 yards may not be ex- 
cessive; the long range kill is due to the 
lack of lateral shot velocities and long shot 
string. Many control guns have been fired 
during the experiments which give equal 
if not better percentages at the 40 yard 
range with certain loads only, but even the 
best of these are from 15 to 30 per cent 
below the mentioned tube at 60 yards. No 
particular attempt has been made with the 
standard 12 gauge to push out farther, as 
it was realized that even if accomplished 
the pattern area would be too small inside 
that range for normal skill. To push out 
beyond that range, considering pattern 
alone and not velocities, will require more 
shot than available in the standard gun, in 
order that killing areas may not be unduly 
reduced below that range. Certain experi- 
mental work indicates that this may be 
easily effected with the magnums, which 
are special purpose guns. 
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Entirely aside from minor pattern de- 
tails, and the great killing efficiency of 
Compensator patterns, the compensated 
gun and set of tubes means that on a day’s 
shoot, or several days’ shoot, you are not 
irrevocably committed to the selected gun 
(if you have more than one), which may, 
and usually does, turn out to be all wrong 
in choke for the conditions and game en- 
countered. This should result in more 
birds in the bag, and less wounded which 
do not appear in the bag limit, but die 
nevertheless, 

A criticism on the Compensator, which 
came from a gunmaker, was to the effect 
that the air wave from the lateral delivery 
of the gas was objectionable. The angle 
of turn-back of the gun tested was 20 de- 
grees. It was found by experiment that 
on game this wave was seldom noticed; 
about one in ten noticed it and one in 
twenty objected, on the range and at the 
traps. In order to meet a condition which 
was objectionable at all, the angle of gas 
turn-back has been reduced to 5 degrees; 
the loss in counterrecoil effect, tho show- 
ing on the recording devices, is hardly 
perceptible to the shooter. A number us- 
ing the 20-degree turn-back do not care to 
change; the photographs show that this is 
an air wave. It has even been called by a 
prominent rifle expert, “rather refreshing 
than otherwise on a hot day,” and this was 
with a heavy 23-degree turn-back on a 
30-06 rifle. 


_ THE development of the compensator 
for the shotgun, every factor possible 
was considered from the point of view of 
the shooter with the endeavor to produce 
a device which would meet every con- 
ceivable condition under which a shotgun 
would be used, at the same time to hold 
its structural details to such lines as would 
be capable of straight quantity production. 
This latter has been secured without any 
sacrifice of efficiency, and even those who 





have seen it once or twice find no fault 
with its looks. This is particularly true 
on a ribbed gun. However, it could not 
really spoil the looks of some of our most 
efficient guns, being unspoilable—some of 
these look best in the case, in spite of the 
opinions of their makers to the contrary; 
they pass on handsome is as handsome does. 
I have not seen the double yet since it was 
put together. Some streamlining had to 
be done on this, and Ithaca admits it doesn’t 
look so bad, considering. This double is 
experimental, the gas discharge is vertical 
as in multiple mount machine guns instead 
of horizontal; the diameter of the compen- 
sator is less, which changes many factors, 
and a good deal of work has to be done, if 
it eventuates. The six tubes only for the 
two barrels will give any possible combina- 
tion of rights and lefts that could be de- 
sired. The skeet gun, requiring as it does 
an open left, is obtained from the field gun 
by reversing the tubes. 

The Compensator for the shotgun is rev- 
olutionary, and on account of so many rev- 
olutionary things in the past not revoluting 
on schedule it will take time to get produc- 
tion. It is a gunmaker’s job on his gun, 
and he must see sales and demand before 
he will tool up. In some cases what the 
shooter wants, and what the gunmaker 
thinks the shooter thinks he wants, must 
be adjudicated. This, however, is only the 
exception. I believe the gunmaker will 
produce in nearly every case what is 
wanted, if the shooter definitely expresses 
himself. 

We have a sufficient number of reac- 
tions from a cross-section of the shooting 
public to be certain of eventual results. It 
would be interesting indeed if clear logical 
reasoning from the proofs and photographs 
submitted, would so establish the probabili- 
ties of the Compensator action in the minds 
of the shooting fraternity, as to secure 
immediate production. We would naturally 
like to see this happen, and perhaps it will. 


Compensated and Uncompensated Shot Strings, 
Patterns in General, and Compensated 
Patterns in Particular 


SparK PuHotToGRAPHS BY Capt. P. P. Quays, U. S. Marine Corrs RESERVE, OF 
PETERS CARTRIDGE Co, 


Colonel Richard M. Cutts, U. S. Marines 


HE accepted measurement of a shot- 

gun pattern has been confirmed by years 
of usage as the per cent of shot present in 
a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 
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On uncompensated guns this measure- 
ment is of great use, but even here it is 
very misleading when the killing ability 
of a gun and load is to be ascertained. 





No. Il—Shot column from a standard full choke pattern gun, NOT compensated, taken 


about 15 inches from the muzzle. 


The load is 3 drams, 144 oz. of shot. 


Note the 


shot column is in three distinct sections; the leading section is already expanding 
with consequent distinct lateral shot velocities; the center section is dense and 
adherent; this section will hold its velocity better than the expanding leading sec- 
tion, and in consequence will eventually drive thru it with undesirable shot colli- 


sions. 


The rear section has been badly pancaked by the drive of the powder wads 


when the shot column is no longer supported by the barrel walls. The shot in this 
section have lateral velocities due to this pancaking effect which is undoubtedly 


assisted by the discharge of the gas from within the shot column. 
graphs show substantially the same effects with many variations of detail. 


Other photo- 
The 


various sections will expand at different rates and the shot with lateral velocities 
will drift out and away, entirely independent of the additional ‘‘drift out’’ due to 
deformation in the gun choke 





If the shot column arrived as a flat sheet, 
as it is read from the paper pattern, which 
it never does, the placing of an outlined 
bird on that sheet would show how many 


shot it received, and where it received 
them. However, the bird would have to 
be in front of this flat sheet to be hit at 
all; the slightest error in lead or timing 
might cause him to cut the edge of the 
flat sheet pattern 1 or 2 inches behind 
it, in which case he would fly thru its 
diameter, behind the sheet of shot and not 
be touched at all. These 1 or 2 inches 
would be your allowable error in lead and 
is combined with the timing element of his 
speed while flying through the 30-inch di- 
ameter of the pattern. The shot column 
strings out, however, and has length. 

To simplify the description, we will as- 
sume that the shot string arrives in a series 
of flat sheets (cross-section) spaced equally 
apart for the length of the shot string, 
and that the shape of the shot string is 
roughly a truncated cone. When all these 
sheets have arrived and penetrated the 
paper pattern, the pattern may be counted 
for its per cent in the 30-inch circle, as if 
the shot had arrived as one flat sheet, and 
this is really what is done. 

Deductions made in regard to the killing 
power of such a pattern are most mislead- 
ing, for the killing power of this shot 
column pattern will depend not only on 
the manner of arrival of these sheets on 
the target, but on the number of the equally 
spaced sheets (length of shot string) and 
the density and arrangement of the shot in 
each sheet, as well as the relative velocity 
of the sheets. 

If the lead is a little too great the bird 
will enter the column behind some sheets 
of shot which have already passed by. These 
sheets would show on the paper pattern, 
but are not on the bird. Owing to the 
shot string being roughly cone-shaped, the 
diameters of these leading shot sheets are 
smaller (near the apex of the cone), and 
they contain a heavy percentage of the 
shot mass, and the density of the following 
sheets of shot which intersect the bird’s 
flight is therefore much less dense than the 
flat paper pattern will show, or even indi- 
cate. 

With a lead a little too great, and a cer- 
tain moderate length of shot string, tho 
the leading sheets of shot have passed, 
the following sheets have time to come up 
successively, with a possible kill in spite 
of their lack of density, as the bird has 
to fly thru their whole diameter. 

Suppose, however, not enough lead is 
taken, and the two, three, or four dense 
leading sheets of shot pass behind the bird; 
in this case the same degree of error in aim 
has little chance for a kill, as the bird will 
fly thru less than half the diameter of the 
following sheets of shot. 


iv THE shot string is too long there will 
be many successive sheets of shot, each 
one less and less dense than the preceding 
one, and the rear ones with greatly reduced 
velocity; with a little too much lead, and 
the relative speeds of bird and shot, and 
with the bird entering the column behind 
the nose of the shot string, only a few very 
thin sheets will arrive in time, with greatly 
reduced chances for a kill; if the lead is not 
enough, little or nothing will arrive in time; 
yet in both cases the paper pattern will 
show the same percentage in the 30-inch 
circle. 

The shot string is, of course, not in 
sheets; this is merely a description of 
equally spaced cross-sections. The pellets 


of shot between each cross-section may be 
carried half to the cross-section ahead, and 
half to the cross-section next following for 
ease of description, without causing a seri- 
ous distortion in the actual results. 

There are clearly then two dimensions 
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$352 New I Jefever Trap Gun $55” 






Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 
and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to scien 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y, 





BOX 14 
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NATIONAL \ National Sportsman 1s,,.2.,,0%-meee, monthly 
magazine crammed full of 
SPORTSMAN hunting, fishing, camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and g*me, etc. Biggest value 

ever offered in a _ sporting magazine. 


Exact size and 


Pull off top and you get 








NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 





The Sportsman Sure Shot Pocket Lighter 
shape as 16 gauge shotgun shell, 
a light every time, 


Great novelty. Surprise your shooting pals, 
Better than matches when out shooting Use 
this lighter and help prevent forest fires. 
Special Offer We will send you Nationa! Sports- 


Li tee arr Bratiocatae M for a 
whole year, 12 tig oa ot ae Both for $1. 00 


man's Sure Shot Pocket Lighter. 


277 Transit Bidg., 










Mail your order today to 
Boston, Mass. 
= 














ALPINE “A” 





Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
mporter— Manufacturer 


and 




















OF Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


“T’ve always used it, ever since I 
began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
have any trouble with my gun, in- 
side or out. No pitting. Firing 
and ejector mechanisms always 
work right because oiled right. 

In two size Handy Oil Cans and in bottles 


at all good stores. Avoid substitutes by 
looking for the Big Red ‘‘One”’ on the label. 


FRE 


Sample and illustrat- 





ed Dictionary of Uses 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N. Y. 
5862 
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Your Best Aid 


To Good ponent 


Lyman Sights have been the 


steadying hand | to hoot 

these past forty years. For some they have ped earn 
bread and butter. Others they have boos d fr m me- 
diocre to top notch shooters. At targets or he inting, you 
can do so much better with the right combination of 
Lyman front and rear sights, that it will pay you to 
get a pair .or your guns 

Specially designed for all the newest guns Ree- 
ommended by gun manufacturers for their arms. Sup- 
plied for practically every gun made. See the chart in 
the Catalog Write us for particulars or see your 


dealer. 


You can secure the 
latest catalog of 
Lyman Sights for 
10 cents. Mention 
make and model of 
your gun. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


CUT PRICE 
Ligne ~ SALE 





‘U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEw YORK.N.Y. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 4Znd St.) 
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to be considered in a 
shot string for a kill- 
ing pattern; area 
and length, as_ well 
as the distribution of 
the shot pellets in 
these two dimen- 
sions. If the string 
is too short (which 
can hardly occur 
with uncompensated 
guns) a clean miss 
is easily obtained 
with a slight error 
in lead, while if the 
string is too long 
clean kills are sel- 
dom made, and many 
birds are wounded. 
If the illustrations 
are carefully exam- 
ined definite lateral 
velocities are shown 
to exist in the un- 


umns. These lateral 
velocities mean 
slowed down for- 
ward velocities, and 
an excessively long 
shot string, no matter what the paper pat- 
tern shows in the 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 
At the longer ranges these shot curve off 
with additional loss of velocity, lengthen- 
ing the string and reducing the densities 
of its rear end; even at 40 yards, tho they 
show on the pattern paper, their arrival 
may be so late as to have little influence 
on the kill, particularly if sufficient lead 
has not been taken. 

With the compensated column, practically 
no lateral velocities exist, the shot are not 
adherent, and the expansion of the column 
is due to the normal air resistance acting 
more equally on all the shot than is possible 
with uncompensated shot columns, and suc- 
cessive shots are remarkably uniform. Ow- 
ing to there being no excessive accelera- 
tion or retardation of any particular part, 
the string of shot is not unduly long, its 
cross-sections fewer in number, (shorter 
string) than with the uncompensated col- 
umn, show greater densities in each sec- 
tion, and they arrive in time for these den- 
sities to take effect on the bird as he 
traverses the diameter of the shot column. 

An ideal killing shot column is more 
nearly approximated with the compensated 





cd 
Ps 


No. 3.—Shot column from compensated gun, using Long Range Pattern Tube No. 1. 


was used, and but little gas has penetrated the shot column. 
ever, to be surmised but not at present proved, the gun choke has had but little 
effect on shot adherence, and it will be seen that they are not compressed and ad- 
herent. Note that in this case the drive of the powder wads have had a very great 
effect on the rear of the shot column, nearly 4 of the entire load being in the pan- 
cake. It will be clearly perceived from photographs I and 2, that the shotgun shell is no known way 
manufacturer has a most difficult task in developing even-patterning long-range y 
compensated col- loads. These destructive effects are inescapable from the present system of driving 
a charge of shot thru and out of a barrel tube—they are inherent in the gun. The 
shell manufacturer thrucareful attention to detail, and balancing of many factors, all 
interlocking, may greatly help but not cure these errors, while a carelessly put together 
It will be seen why there is always one best load fora 


load accentuates the bad effects. 
good gun, and no good long range load at all for a bad one, with indifferent boring 
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No. 2—Shot column from a standard full choke pattern gun NOT compensated, taken 
at about the same distance, with the same load. In this case special gas tight wadding 


column, than with any other, except in 
certain special cases of special guns with 
special loads. 


AKE a compensator pattern, which 

shows on the paper pattern sheet con- 
siderably less percentage of pellets in the 
30-inch circle than is shown with an un- 
compensated pattern; with its comparative- 
ly short string, and the rapid come-up of 
the following shot of the compensated pat- 
tern, the bird will be struck by many more 
shot than would be the case with the un- 
compensated column; yet according to the 
shot count on the pattern paper as usually 
considered, the uncompensated column 
would be the better pattern. The string 
can be too short; the long range tube No. 
1 of the compensator is too short in string 
for the short ranges. This is why this tube 
is recommended for the long ranges 
only. It does not develop its proper 
length of string until the long ranges 
have been reached, and you will miss 
more consistently at the shorter ranges, 
say 40 yards, than with a more open 
tube, altho the pattern per cent in the 
30-inch circle at 40 yards may not show 





For some reason, how- 





any very great dif- 
ference. 
Compensator 
tubes and patterns 
were developed, at 
the normal range 
for the use of each 
tube, with the loads 
normal for those 
ranges and the 
game which woulc 
usually be shot at 
those ranges, and 
each tube meets a 
different set of con- 
ditions. Other than 
by photographing 
each string and load 
combinations, in two 
dimensions, in con- 
nection with its pa- 
per pattern at the 
ranges desired, there 


of demonstrating its 
killing power, ex- 
cept the most sim- 
ple demonstration of 
all, the field test on 
living game. 

After the work was completed the tubes 
were fired for the 30-inch pattern at 40 
yards. This is sufficiently accurate to gov- 
ern the selection of tubes and loads, but 
affords but little measure of its ability to 
kill, in comparison with uncompensated pat- 
terns, by consideration of percentages in 
the 30-inch circle. To select a tube and 
load for any particular game. Take a sheet 
of white wrapping paper 48 x 40, pace off 
the distance of the average range at which 
you are shooting, select the tube in accord- 
ance with the description in “The use of 
the pattern tubes,” fire with the average 
load for that range and observe the pat- 
tern produced in terms of the size of the 
game. To densen the pattern use the next 
smaller tube, or increase the load in the 
same tube; reverse the process for opening 
the pattern; always use a slightly more 
open pattern than would be used with an 
uncompensated gun, to take advantage of 
the shot string and increased killing area. 
The compensator does not replace skill, 
but the kills will be cleaner, and there will 
be more birds in the bag. 

Use well-made consistent ammunition and 
chilled shot. 


The shot column is much further out than 


in the preceding photographs, about 20 inches from the muzzle, and the load is a high velocity 344 drams Oval 1% oz. of shot; in 
this case the stress and drive on the column is much greater with the higher velocity, and greater powder charge. Note that there 
are practically no lateral velocities whatever, the shot column is a true cylinder, and not in sections. Note that the use of the 
gas for counter recoil purposes takes the drive from the powder wads, and that these wads never drive the column after leaving 
the compensator muzzle. As with the compensator the necessity for great shot adhension to overcome these destructive forces 
in obtaining patterns no Ionger exists. Note that the shot are non-adherent, and have separated at practically the same instant. 
The pattern now will be in accordance with the normal resistance factors of air, etc., from here to the target, which are utterly 
beyond human control. The colamn shown in the photograph is delivering better than 80% at 40 yards. The various patterns 
are obtained by varying the density of the shot column with the various tubes, still without definite adhesion, and they begin 
to open out with air resistance sooner or later, according to the tube. It will be seen from the condition of this column, that 
the interior gas pressure in the column has been sufficiently discharged as it passed thru the expansion chamber of the com- 
pensator to lose any bad effect it may have had. The gas which precedes the column to the compression slope of the pattern 
tube, is speeded up by the Venturi action of the tube, the shot wad is picked off and sent ahead about 5 inches, and apparently 
the forward part of the shot column is somewhat accelerated by the same action. When the tube is closed by the shot column 
the rear powder wad is projecting well out into the terrific gas turbulence set up in the compensator and is usually badly torn 
up, as will be noted in the photograph. The irregular pieces seen with the shot column are wad fragments. This photograph 
explains at a glance the effect of the totally new method used in obtaining patterns. A final correction of all causes of unwanted 
dispersion is made after the gun is thru with the load and has delivered it beyond its muzzle. The removal of these destructive 
forces allows the shot column to be easily handled and permits excellent patterns with rather indifferent ammunition. And 
very excellent ones with the best. The compensator has a great reduction in recoiland jump. Pattern tubes covering all game 
and range conditions may be almost instantly changed in the same gun. There is no destruction of balance, the overall length 
is normal, and no loss of killing velocity occurs 
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Shotgun Queries 


ANSWERED BY 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 





Ventilated Rib on 20 Gauge 


I am writing to you and would appreciate an 
early reply as I am just about ready to put in an 
order on a 20 gauge D. H. E. Parker shotgun 
equipped with single trigger and possibly ventil- 
ated rib, I am going to have gun chambered 
for Super-X shells but will be used mostly on 
pheasants and as an all-around upland gun. Pos- 
sibly wili use it for ducks but will be for sport— 
and not to see how many ducks it will take. Now 
the questions are: Would you advise ventilated 
rib on 20 gauge field gun? Parker Bros. tell me 
they have put them on brush guns with satisfac- 
tion, but I would rather rely upon your knowl- 
edge, as I don’t want to put all that money into 
a high-grade gun and be disappointed with it. 
Do you advise single trigger? Would you prefer 
an over-under double in preference to our Amer- 
ican double, both of equal price?—H. F. Steiger- 
wald, N. Y. 


Answer.—I fave an Ithaca with raised, matted 
rib and like it very much, so would advise you 
to have the same thing, if you do not mind the 
extra cost. The single trigger is also very much 
to my liking, so when I give you my personal 
preference for a gung just as I would have it for 
my own use, it would include single trigger and 
raised rib, also beaver-tail fore-end, if it doesn’t 
make the gun too heavy. My gun also has the 
Whelen cheekpiece, which I like on a shotgun 
since it fits the cheek better and relieves all 
tendency to bruise the face. All these things 
cost something, and they add a bit to the weight, 
but if you do not mind the expense, and the 
weight of the gun doesn’t rum above 6% pounds, 
you will Ifke these additional features almost 
beyond a doubt. I do not like the appearance 
of a beaver-tail fore-end, but I like the feel of it, 
particularly on small bores where the tubes are 
narrow.—Editor. 


Gun for Quail and Chickens in Kansas 


I shoot a Stevens 12 gauge pump, 32-inch 
barrel, full choke. I like it fine for ducks and 
such game, but I want a gun for quail and 
prairie chicken also, I have thought that the 
cheapest way to get a good gun would be to get 
an extra barrel for the one I have. I find the 
factory will fit a new barrel to my gun for $18.00. 
What would you suggest for quail and chicken 
shooting in our prairie country here (Kansas)? 
I am just an average shot, I guess, not expert 
at all, but usually get my share of game, even 
with a full choke gun, but find it is not the thing 
most of the time, especially for quail. I would 
like the barrel as long as possible, 30-inch any- 
way, but do not know what degree of choke 
should be in the barrel. Would a 28-inch bar- 
rel be just as good as a 30-inch? I like my 32- 
inch barrel fine, so for that reason thought I 
would like one about the same length. Also, I have 
shot my gun for about four years. Would it 
pay me to have this barrel bored out for a quail 
gun and buy a new full choke 32-inch barrel 
for ducks; or leave the old barrel as it is, and 
buy a new barrel for quail? What would you 
think of a 20 gauge, double for quails? What 
length of barrel, and choke?—H. C. Franklin, 
Kans, 

Answer.—If you like a 32-inch barrel then the 
next one should not be too short, say 30 inches. 
Have it modified choke and it will do for the 
chickens and the quail. Quail rise wilder in your 
country than they do in the East and you will 
get along nicely with a modified barrel. I’d 
leave the old barrel alone. Probably you won’t 
get a better one; and have the new barrel modi- 
fied choke as suggested. I’d rather have the 20 
bore for quail myself, in a modified choke, but, 
do not know how wild those chickens might be. 
Still if the modified 20 wouldn’t reach the chick- 
ens the other gun would. 20 bore Winchester 
or Remington would be the right thing for those 
chickens. I do not know about the Stevens 20 
bore. They used to make a good one but haven’t 
heard much about it Iately and they may not now 
make a 20. If they do it should be all right and 
you are used to that make.—Editor. 


Trap Notes 


National Women Leaders 
The following is a list of the leading women | 
| 














shooters of the country, grouped in respect to the 
number of targets shot at: 


3,000 TO 4,000 DIVISION. 


S.at Broke P.Ct. 
Knight, Mrs. G., West River- 

PA a eee i illiaceeees 4300 3995 .9290 
Andrews, Mrs. W. P., Atlanta 5050 4578 .9065 
Wheeler, Mrs, A., Troy, N. Y. 315Q 2760 .8761 | 
Clark, Mrs. E., Wyandotte, 

SRIGDA . sdtdintnmcinainioncan’ 260 aan @e 
Murphy, Mrs. J., Freehold, 

N 4225 3600 .8520 





Stribley, Mrs. C., Ft. Myers, 
Florida 3150 2557 .8117 | 


2,000 TO 3,000 DIVISION. 


S.at Broke P.Ct. | 

Groat, Mrs. C., Long Beach, 

Caio casks REE ERE BORE eS? 2 

Kautzky, Marie, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 2 

King, Mrs. E., Winona, Minn. 2 

Wilson, Miss M., Buffalo, 
N. : 





075 1968 .9484 | 
150 1966 .9144 
775 2533 .9127 | 
AS TE Ry | ee 
Pike, Mrs. C. B., Kent, Ohio 2300 2087 .9073 
Boyer, Miss K., Mt. Carmel, | 


| SE ee My. me 
Reid, Gladys, Portland............ 2000 1768 .8840 | 
Phillips, Mrs. J., Bartlesville, | 
OBE © <cicanctnacnenin 2400 2103 .8762 


Slocum, Mrs. L., Trenton, 
IT. seaeeabi cg cuadin tie ania iedai aici: 2650 2312 .8724 

Fincel, Alice, Dubuque, Ia..... 2100 1824 .8685 

Peter, Mrs. G., Phoenix, Ariz. 2500 2144 .8576 


Crothers, Miss A., Philadel- 


ae eieacieics Ge ae eee 
Marsh, Mrs. IL,., Long Beach, 
Ce ee ea 2300 1841 .8004 





1,000 TO 2,000 DIVISION. 

S.at Broke P.Ct. 

McGoldrick, Mrs. E., Spokane 1350 1207 .8940 
Harrison, Mrs. H., Rochester, 
Campbell, Mrs. J., Paducah, 
(ESE Pn: Seen sete 1150 1009 .8773 





1590 1397 .8786 
y. 
Schutt, Mrs. P., 





Punta 
Gorda, Florida ...2-cccesecscs- 1100 940 .8545 | 

McNamara, Miss M., Louis- 
Se | ASRS Se ie 1850 1573 .8502 

Weihl, Mrs. E., New Bed- 
ge a eae ee ie 1500 1244 .8293 | 
Hale, Mrs. E. L., Wallace, 
TOONS. sccteusliaiic stained gs atatants 1250 1028 .8224 
Stutz, Mrs. H., Winter Park, | 
fy aE ae eee eae 1500 1229 .8193 


Hixon, Mrs. F., Turrell, Ark. 1400 1129 .8024 
Melton, Mrs. P,, Aberdeen, 
Be Be! ce 1300 1041 .8007 


500 TO 1,000 DIVISION. 





S. at Broke P.Ct. 

Ballard, Mrs. J., Eureka, Kas. 700 648 .9275 

Watson, Mrs. J., Tunica, Miss. 400 369 .9225 
Doggett, Mrs. J., Clarksdale, 

8 Ln a ee 400 369 .9225 








New A. & A, Goods | 


New Lefever Trap Gun 
Here is the new Lefever single barrel hammer- 
less trap gun with ejector, elevated ventilated rib, 
soft rubber recoil pad, ivory front and rear sights, 
a trap gun forearm which keeps the hand off the 
barrel and the thick, fat cone experienced trap 
shooters demand. The specifications are 12 gauge, 














32:inch, with a black walnut stock 141%4 inches 
long, a drop at the heel of 1% inches, drop at 
cone 1% inches, full pistol grip and a weight of 
about 8 pounds. This new Lefever is a stand- 





ardized gun, and cannot be furnished with any 
other specifications. It will sell for $35. 
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A new deluxe 


wy. 


calibre slide-action 
repeating SAVAGE Rifle 
never excelled in 4 


qua? 


Forsometime, alargenumber of men 
from every section of the country 
have voiced their desires for a new, 
light, repeating .22 calibre rifle built 
of finest workmanship and mate- 
rials, but sold at a minimum price. 


MODEL 29 
24-inch Octagon Barrel 


Now Savage introduces che new model 
29 slide-action repeating .22 calibre rifle 
to fill that demand. If you are among 
those men mentioned above, don’t fail 
to get down to your nearby dealer’s 
quickly—we expect a big run on this rifle. 
Some of its outstanding features are— 

a 24-inch octagon barrel 

full pistol grip, man-sized stock. 

Lyman gold-bead front sight 

new action—smooth-working, simple, 

durable 

extra long forearm 

many refinements in finish 

shoots twenty shorts—or fifteen long 
rifle cartridges 
The new Savage Model 29 with the 
short, smooth travel of the forearm 
puts a lot of rapid, accurate shooting 
under your control, 


Only $19.50 


Send coupon for complete 
data on the new 
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THE BULL’S EYE 
Target Pistol for Practice 


Made by shooters of 
national reputation. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in \&% inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows. Maga- 
zine holds 60, and 
loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use hem for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes 
bull’s eye stamp, bir 

targets and extra ammu- 


= Ask your dealer $3.00 prepaid . 
BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO., Box 488, Rawlings, Wyo, 
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CONDUCTED By 


Townsend Whelen 
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Lever Action Big Game Rifles 
By Townsend Whelen 


BOUT twenty years ago a very lively 
‘liscussion started in the columns of 
Outpoor Lire relative to the re- 

spective merits of lever vs. bolt action 
rifles, and there have been continuous 
upflares of the controversy ever since. 
It is not my intention to revive the old 
discussion, but I do believe that there 
are certain matters connected with the two 
types of weapons on which our readers 
should be better informed, and there are 
certain matters about the construction 
and use of lever action rifles for car- 
tridges adapted to big-game_ shooting 
which are not well understood. There- 
fore I think a few words of explanation 
may not be out of order. 

Before I start out to give the capabili- 
ties of lever action rifles, and the uses 
to which they are adapted, I want to say 
that I see no reason for their comparison 
with bolt action weapons. Each rifle is 
of an entirely different type, intended for 
an entirely different use, by an entirely 
different class of users, and each suffers 
as compared with 
the other when used 
outside its proper 
sphere. 

Thus the 
high grade bolt ac- 
tion weapon (I use 
the five words inten- 
tionally) is most de- 
cidedly a weapon 
for the rifleman who 


modern 


has been  thoroly 
trained in all the 
details of modern 


marksmanship. A 
man who is not fa- 
miliar with every 
detail of sight ad- 
justment, the use of the gunsling, 
mechanism of rapid fire, etc., will not 
obtain the best success with a bolt ac- 
tion weapon. In fact, he will probably 
use a lever action rifle to much better 
effect. The outstanding feature of the 
modern high grade bolt action rifle is 
its fine degree of accuracy. With such 
a weapon a trained rifleman can make 
sure, deadly hits on big game up to about 
300 yards, and he can do that with no 
other weapon except the very heavy- 
barreled single shot rifle which is now 
obsolete. It is only on the open plains 
and mountains of the West, Southwest, 
and Northwest in America, and on the 
plains of Africa or the mountains of 
Asia that it is necessary to shoot at 
ranges over about 150 yards. For all big- 
game hunting in our wooded countries 
the hunter, even the trained rifleman, is 
as well, often far better, armed with one of 
our best grades of lever action repeaters. 

The outstanding feature of the lever 
action rifle is the way in which it appeals 
to the hunter, and I am just as suscep- 
tible to that appeal as any of my readers. 
Its light weight and handiness, the ease 
and rapidity with which it can be oper- 
ated with its lever, its thinness, which 
makes it easier carried in hand or on 
the saddle, its visible hammer, all caused 
it to become extremely popular fifty years 
ago, and that popularity has continued 
ever since. I know of no other indus- 


the 


A Savage Model 1899 rifle with modern stock. 


trial line in which models of 1886, 1892, 
1894, 1895, and 1899 still continue in 
strong demand. Imagine automobiles of 
these vintages! Design and construction 
of rifles has progressed along with and 
equal to all other lines of human en- 
deavor, only they have taken the side 
track of bolt actions and automatics. 


| > ER action rifles are admittedly 
faster to operate than bolt action 
rifles. The automatic is, of course, the 
fastest of all, requiring no time for oper- 
ation. The best lever action rifles can be 
operated for a second shot, that is, the 
empty case can be ejected and the new 
cartridge thrown into the chamber ready 
to fire, in about 4% second by those who 
have trained themselves in the operation, 
and in about % second by those who use 
a rifle only once or twice a year and 
have never trained themselves. The 
modern high grade bolt action rifle can be 
similarly operated by the rifleman who 
has trained himself in the mechanism of 





of hunting telescope sights 


rapid fire, as described in the Army train- 
ing regulations on rifle marksmanship, 
in about % second, but the untrained man 
will take about 1% seconds or more for 
its operation. The poorly adjusted or 
cheaply made bolt action rifles are still 
slower, but we will leave both these and 
the automatics out of this discussion. 

Now, fit of stock, sights and caliber 
being equal, it is only this rapidity of 
operation which affects the rapidity with 
which aimed fire can be delivered at a 
target or game. Rapidity of unaimed 
fire does not count—I can pour bullets 
out of a cigar box faster than anyone 
can pump them out of a rifle. Let us there- 
fore see how his rapidity of operation 
affects the rapidity with which a series of 
well-aimed and well-pulled shots can be 
delivered from our best lever and bolt 
action rifles. We will take the men who 
have thoroly trained themselves in the 
use of each type of weapon. It has long 
been know that the type of riflemen who 
have been members of winning teams 
in the National Matches could, with the 
Springfield rifle, starting with the rifle 
loaded and ready, fire five consecutive 
shots in just about 12 seconds, and that 
in this kind of firing 90 per cent of 
their shots would strike inside a 20-inch 
bull’s-eye at 20 yards. This time of 12 


seconds includes 2 seconds for operating 
the rifle to fire the last four shots, the 
majority of the time being employed in 


A weapon well adapted to latest makes 





regaining equilibrium disturbed by recoil, 
in catching and perfecting aim, and in 
squeezing the trigger. Considering a 
man equally skilled in the operation and 
shooting of the lever action rifle, he would 
operate the rifle four times in 1 second, 
but with equal stock, sights, and recoil 
he would require the same time as the 
bolt action user for regaining equilibrium, 
aiming, and squeezing. He could there- 
fore hit the 20-inch bull’s-eye at 200 
yards five times in 11 seconds, as com- 
pared with 12 seconds for the bolt action 
user. The difference is hardly enough 
to be seriously considered. But this, 
mind you, is for highly trained riflemen. 

Now we come to the untrained man, that 
is, the man who scarcely ever practices 
rapid fire, but only takes a rifle in hand 
for a couple of weeks a year. By far the 
majority of rifle users come in this class. 
Such men cannot regain equilibrium, aim, 
or squeeze: the trigger nearly as fast as 
can the trained rifleman, but as their skill 
in this respect will be the same with 
either type of weapon, we will disre- 
gard it. Then we have left only the time 
necessary for operation. For untrained 
shooters for four shots this time is 2 
seconds for the lever action user, and 6 
seconds for the bolt action user, or al- 
most 1 second per shot, a very material 
difference, in favor of the lever action user. 


BE Beidsgg-orhagnes may we not truthfully 
say that among trained riflemen the 
rapidity of fire between lever and bolt is 
very slightly in favor 
of the former, but 
among _ untrained 
men it is very decid- 
edly in favor of the 
lever action. 

At the start of this 
article I have com- 
mented on the su- 
perior accuracy of 
bolt action rifles. Let 
us see how the ac- 
curacy of the lever 
action compares with 
the bolt action, and 
particularly what 
practical effect this 
has on the sure 
and humane killing of big game. 

Considerable of the difference in the ac- 
curacy of the two types is due to the ac- 
curacy of the cartridges to which they are 
adapted. The lever action rifles, with 
two or three exceptions, are adapted only 
to cartridges designed prior to 1899, and 
there has been considerable improvement 
in cartridges designed since that date. 
Our most recent cartridges are of the 
high intensity type, giving breech pres- 
sures around 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. None of our lever action rifles 
will successfully handle cartridges giving 
pressures over about 45,000 pounds, most 
of them not over 38,000 pounds, by reason 
of their design and the materials of 
which they are made. This we cannot 
avoid. It is a condition present in the 
rifles we are discussing. 

For the past thirty years I have been 
continually firing and testing rifles of 
various types and calibers with all kinds 
of ammunition and sights. In this way 
I fire approximately 3,000 rounds a year. 
I have also done quite my share of big 
game hunting. The following is as ac- 
curate a summing up as I can make on 
this matter of comparative accuracy. 

First of all, how much accuracy is 
necessary in a rifle and its ammunition 
in order that a trained rifleman can make 
sure, humane kills to a certain range on 
big game? I have never heard of a bet- 
ter standard than that given thirty years 
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award these honors to 
L. C. Smith Gun users. 

The Ventilated Rib 
model raises the plane of 
vision above the barrel 
arcs and the sighting rib 


An L. 


An outstanding gun at America’s traps 


L. C. Smith Ventilated Rib Gun 





1927-28 Grand Americans 


Equipped with the 


Hunter One-Trigger 


GAME AND TRAP GUNS, $40.00 to $1125.00 


Guns that win Grand American, sectional, state, stays cool through sustained firing. With the 


et new high rece Hunter One-Trigger there are no jammed or 


ords year after eventful year, MUST be good snagged trigger-fingers, no shifting of grip and 
guns. And competent judges continue to no fiddling for that second trigger. 


Let an L. C. Smith 
Gun better your score 
afield or at traps. See 
your dealer’s stock today- 
If it isn’t complete, write 
for Booklet B-44. 






C. Smith Gun won the 


HUNTER ARMS C0O., Inc., Fulton, New York 


McDonald & Sa Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Export Office, 50 Church St., N. Y.C. 
































REDUCED LOADS 


Not available from loading compa- | 
nies for your big caliber arms but 
easily produced with Ideal Reload- 
ing Tools. For individuals, armor- | 
ies, police depts., rifle clubs. Write | 
far information. 






EAL No. 10 
DOUVeLE ya 
MBER 





CHAM: 


j= For 
308245 wnames Rimless 


Reduced Load for Cartridges 
30-40, .30 G. 06, Handles .30 Govt., 06, .3000 Sav., .25 

7.62 Russ., etc. Rem., 7.65 Mauser, etc. $6.50, 
Use Ideal Handbook the authority on | 
reloading. Information, tables, descrip- 
tion, sent for 50 cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S.A 








DO YOU REALLY KNOW WHAT HAPPENS 


Ou DIE” 


o* ACTS that Science has actually 
scovered — ROVEN, shout Mag lay DEATH and 
LOVED ONES oon BEYON for 10¢ in stamps. 
Pioneer Press, > **" Hollywood, Calif. 
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HEAVY ENOUGH FOR SERVICE! 
FINE FOR TARGET 
22 Special Heavy Frame 


BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic ejector: 6 in 

barrel; blued steel: gold sight; 7 shot; doobin” action 

large checkered walnut grip? uses short, long or lon 

= A y tee model—great value Siz. wits 
rapper j= barrel: 22 Cal., 7 shot . 

Hunter Model--10” barrel: 22 Cal.,7 

“= pe ?. 


00 deposit r on C. Stamps 
FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS tO. Box4 Ampere . N.J. 


Sze LENCER 


{“MAXIM” 
iSilender are now 
manufactured by “PARKERS”—the largest 
Shooting Accessory Makers in the world. Send 
for Free Folder of Silencers, or 50 cents for 210 
Page Catalog of Arms and Accessories. 


A.G. PARKER & CO., Ld., Birmingham, England 
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“An Iowa lass, Miss Alice Fincel, won the 

great Central Divisional Ladies Championship * 

at Chicago and was- high lady in the Preliminary 
Grand American Handicap. Ithaca Lock Speedimproved 
Miss Fincel’s shooting at the trap and in the field.” 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50.to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 











New UU’. S. Road Map, 33x22 in- 
ches recently published by the 
largest map company, 12 cents 
each. Order from Outdoor Life. 
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Over 60 years Experience 
Send your raw hides to us and let us make . a ene 
you up a beautiful fur coat, scarf, choker, Animate on fiaet taal aaa 
robe, etc. We can save you about half re- Y they’ll be so life-like 
tailer’s prices and give youa better garment our they'll almost seem to 
besides. a breathe. 
Trophies Send for Jonas Bros.’ 
Deal Direct! pm . n , Game Trophy Catalog 
ully illustrated), wit reproductions of famous 
Thousands of Willard customers know 'that cus- mountings, price list, ete. Trophies from ae k 
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Your chalice ip 32 or 38 Cal. Blue steel, rifled 

mooth, accurate hard-hitting, 3 or “é 
4inch herrel, 5 or 6 eet. Finest American workmanship 
throughout, $25.00 value. Send no Money. Pay express- 
man on delivery $7.89 px ad express charges. 


| JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York. Dept. 2-T-84 
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ago by Horace Kephart. He likened the 
vital area behind the shoulder or in the 
neck, or near the back-bone of a big 
game animal to an 8-inch bull’s-eye, and 
he asserted that a given rifle and its am- 
munition were only sportsmanlike or sure 
for use on big game up to the range at 
which a trained rifleman could place his 
shots steadily inside an 8-inch bull’s-eye. 

Now there is a whole lot of difference 
between hitting the 8-inch black bull’s-eye 
silhouetted against the white surface of 
the remainder of the target, and hitting 
an 8-inch circle inscribed on the shoulders 
of a big game animal, considering that 
both are still, and that we are neither 
hurried nor excited. This is particularly 
true with iron sights, that is, sights not 
containing glass. On neutrally colored 
objects the error of aim with iron sights 
is very much greater than on a black- 
and-white bull’s-eye target. With tele- 
scope sights, there is little error of aim 
on either kind of target. Summing up 
the experience of almost a lifetime with 
all types of rifles, sights, and ammuni- 
tion, but considering only those suitable 
for big game shooting, I should say that 
a fair statement of the distance up to 
which a trained rifleman could make sure 
hits on an 8-inch bull’s-eye of a target, 
or 8-inch vital area on big game would be: 














Iron Sights Telescope Sights 
Type of 
Rifle | On Target | On Game | On Target | On Game 
Lever......| 190 yds, | 150 yds. | 225 yds. | 225 yds. 
Bolt... 275 yds. | 225 yds, | 350 yds. | 350 yds. 
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cartridges as the .30-30 W.C.F., .30 Rem. 
Auto, .303 Savage, 32 Win. Special, .32 
Rem. Special, and .250-3000 Savage. Be- 
tween these there is no choice whatever, 
and sportsmen should spend no time try- 
ing to select which they will use, but 
rather should determine which rifle 
shooting any of these cartridges fits 
them the best and can be operated the 
surest. 

These cartridges of the .30-30 class are 
not powerful enough for sportsmanlike 
use on such game as elk, moose, and 
grizzly bear. Too often it takes three or 
four shots, even well-placed shots, with 
these cartridges, to kill such game, and 
frequently game will get away wounded 
to die a slow and painful death. For the 
heavier big game the hunter should 
choose the heavier cartridges such as 
the .30-40 Krag and Winchester, .300 
Savage, .33 W.C.F., .35 W.C.F., .35 Rem. 
Auto, and .405 W.C.F. The particular 
kind of these cartridges loaded with 
heavy, soft-point or otherwise expanding 
bullets should be chosen. The high 
speed cartridges with very light  bul- 
lets are intended only for varmint 
shooting, such as woodchucks and 
coyotes, and they are neither sure nor 
humane on big game. There is no need 
in lever action rifles for a big-game 
cartridge having a muzzle velocity over 
2,000 to 2,200 feet per second. Accurate 
range, as we have seen, is limited to 150 
yards, and over that distance, 2,000 f.s. 
gives a flat enough trajectory so that al- 
lowance need not be made for range. 








a cost which could well be absorbed by 
the manufacturer without raising the 
price, because it would result in greatly 
increased sales. I refer to a re-design of 
the stocks and forearms, which, as pro- 
vided on those rifles are sixty years be- 
hind the times. The efficient use of rifles 
and methods of marksmanship have made 
enormous strides in the past twenty years, 
and the system now evolved is based 
largely upon a stock and forearm of cer- 
tain dimensions and shape. A trained 
rifleman cannot do nearly as effective 
work with a rifle equipped with these 
out-of-date stocks as he could were it 
fitted with a modern stock and forearm. 
The old stocks are too short; they have 
the hopeless Kentucky rifle butt-plate or 
else a_ ridiculously boy-sized shotgun 
butt-plate, the latter being placed on the 
stock at such an angle that when the 
lever is thrown down smartly, as it 
should be, the butt promptly slips down 
off the shoulder. The butt does not 
properly fit the shoulder and, due to its 
size and shape, it cannot be _ shifted 
slightly on the shoulder to fit better. It 
is so small that in recoil it gives a pain- 
ful jab, particularly in firing a long 
series of shots. The drop of the stock 
is usually too great at the heel. The 
comb is very much too low and too thin, 
and the point of the comb is too far to 
the rear. A higher and thicker comb, 
carried further forward, will make for 
quicker catching of aim, and _ steadier 
aim and holding. The pistol grip, if pro- 
vided, should be more curved and nearer 

the trigger than at 

present. The fore- 

arm should not be so 


best models of each thin; that is, it 
type of rifle irf solid should be thicker 
frame (not take from side to side, 
down), using the and almost circular 
most accurate types or pear-shaped in 
of ammunition. Only cross-section. A pro- 
those lever action per shooting gun- 
rifles which eject sling with noiseless 
their fired cases to and tangle-proof 
the side can be effec- swivels should be 
tively fitted : with A properly restocked Winchester Model 86 rifle. Notice high comb, man-sized provided. Of course, 
— age - shotgun butt-plate, and forearm completely inclosing the magazine a F age nora “— 

ie lever acti readi ave such a 
rifle has thus a ’ , stock ‘built to order, 
shorter effective range than the bolt ac- ATELY a number of hunters have and a great many are doing so, but that 
tion. The well-informed rifleman and been advocating the design and about doubles the cost of the rifle. The 


hunter will therefore choose the lever ac- 
tion for use in wooded country, because 
in it he has all the accuracy he can use, 
because it is handy, and particularly be- 
cause its slightly faster operation is a 
decided advantage in thick country where 
one only glimpses the game for a few 
seconds. The untrained man_ should 
never be criticised for choosing the lever 
action for any use, because it will do as 
well in his hands as any weapon, and he 
can from the start use it with greater 
rapidity than he can a bolt action. But 
the trained rifleman who is to hunt in 
open country, where very long shots 
have frequently to be taken, or the man 


who sets great store on _ nail-driving 
markmanship will find himself handi- 
capped with anything but a _ modern, 
high-grade bolt action weapon, prefer- 
ably with a modern hunting telescope 
sight. 


The question of caliber, or rather of 
cartridge, also properly enters into the 
selection of a lever action rifle. The ma- 
jority of the big game lever action rifles, 
by reason of the size of their breech ac- 
tions, are limited to cartridges of the 
“ 30-30 class”. Such cartridges are ex- 
cellent for deer. Indeed they are better 
for deer than the heavier cartridges, for 
they have ample killing power, with less 
recoil and less expense. I refer to such 


manufacture of a lever action rifle for 
modern high intensity cartridges, chiefly 
the .30-’06 Springfield cartridge, which 
shall give the fine accuracy that the 
Springfield rifle gives to that cartridge. 
Perhaps it would be possible to design 
and construct such a lever action rifle, 
but I fear its bulk, its weight, its balance 
and hang, and its price would not appeal 
at all. It would need to be a very dif- 
ferent weapon from the lever action rifles 
which we have admired for so many 
years. Moreover, the initial cost of pro- 
duction would be so large, and the de- 
mand so problematical, that I do not 
believe any of our factories would con- 
sider it from the point of view of good 
business. The coming of the new Army 
semi-automatic rifle which will be with 
us in three or four years is another 
factor which makes factories slow about 
placing a new model on the market. 
From present designs of this rifle which 
are about to be submitted to the board, 
it appears likely that it will be possible 
for some factory to bring out a sporting 
model of this new rifle. It will be light, 
neat, attractive, and exceedingly reliable, 
a deer and sheep rifle rather than for 
moose and elk. 

There is one way, however, in which 
our present lever action rifles can be 
very greatly improved at very little cost, 


manufacturers could produce a machine- 
turned stock at little if any additional 
cost, and if it were fitted regularly to 
all stock models I believe the sales of 
these lever action rifles would be very 
materially increased. Pending such ac- 
tion I think it would well pay the user 
of a lever action rifle to have it re- 
stocked. 

To sum up, our lever action rifles are 
excellent weapons for the still hunter in 
wooded country where the distances at 
which big game is shot seldom if ever 
exceed 150 yards. For such use they 
equal, if they do not excel the more 
modern bolt action rifle. In the hands 
of the untrained man, that is, unfortu- 
nately, the great majority of rifle users, 
they will likely prove much better for any 
use than the bolt action. 


Carver Used Winchesters 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Ashley A. 
Haines is aboslutely correct in his 
surmise that Dr. Carver used ’73 model 
Winchesters in his feat of hitting 60,000 
targets in six consecutive days’ shooting. 
That is, those were what he used in his 
shooting in this city December, 1888, at 
the Washington Rink. 
He used ten rifles, model ’73, with .22 
short cartridges. I saw the rifles, which 














were brought every morning to the gun- 


shop for cleaning and oiling. The rifles 
as I saw them were smeared from one end 
to the other with the grease from the .22 
cartridges. The levers were wound thickly 
with rags to protect the doctor’s fingers 
when operating them. 

He must have been a man of powerful 
physique and great endurance. I have a 
Winchester catalog of 1914 which states 
that they can no longer furnish the ’73 
model chambered for .22 cartridges but 
gives the weight of the other rifles of 
that model as from 8% to 914 pounds with 
24 inch barrel. The .22 caliber rifles must 
have weighed at least 914 pounds. 

I later saw a man, I think Dr. Carver, 
do a shooting act as a part of a circus 
performance. He shot from horseback and 
used a Colt Lightning Model rifle of large 
caliber with shot cartridges. The targets 
were tossed up in front of a steel plate 
hung 20 feet from the ground. It was 
the first time I had ever seen one of these 
rifles and I was much impressed with the 
speed of operation. 

Colt also made a lever model rifle simi- 
lar to the Winchester, but the “Lightning 
Model” was a trombone action, and was 
apparently the forerunner of all the modern 
pump guns. I think the Colt lever action 
rifle was only made in 44 caliber . 

Minn. W. L. Smiru. 


Carver Used a .32 Winchester 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Re “Rifles 

Used by Dr. Carver” by Ashley A. 
Haines in your October number—he is 
right about the ’73 model Winchester but 
wrong about the caliber being .22. 

Along in the early eighties my father 
was secretary of the Webster County 
Fair at Fort Dodge, Iowa. I think ’84 
or ’85 he had Dr. Frank Carver as one 
of the attractions. Being a kid very much 
interested in firearms and very fond of 


hunting, I considered myself very much 
honored in being allowed to take the 
doctor duck hunting on one of the sev- 
eral days he was there, and was inciden- 
tally his constant companion during his 
stay, watching him with bated breath 
as he punctured coins thrown by himself 
and caused oranges to become nothing 
but a cloud of juice as he shot them with 
a rifle. 

When he left he made me the proudest 
youngster in the world by giving me one 
of his guns and it, as were all the others 
(rifles) he used there, were caliber .32 
Winchester. Dr. Hav. F. HAsteap. 

Washington, D. C. 


OMMENT on above by Ashley A. 

Haines :—Many thanks, Dr. Halstead. 
I felt reasonably sure Dr. Carver used 
a ’73 model Winchester and, probably, 
one using the .22 short cartridge for the 
reason he made 25 hits in 32 seconds. 
Not particularly fast work, but I jumped 
at it that it must have been made with 
one gun. A bit of thinking would have 
shown a man two rifles might easily have 
been _used, substituting a loaded one for 
the first as soon as magazine was empty. 
But it stuck in my gizzard it must have 
been with a 25-shot rifle and the .22 
short ’73 Winchester was the only re- 
peater at that time with so great a maga- 
zine capacity. It’s true the ’73 Win- 
chester was made in all calibers, on spe- 
cial order, with barrels as long as 36 
inches which, with full magazines, would 
likely have given 22 or 23 shots*, but it 
is not likely Carver used rifles with such 
long barrels for his exhibition work. 
But even at that, he could not have made 
25 hits with the same rifle in 32 seconds 
simply due to magazine not holding 
enough cartridges. By the way, I should 
state the .22 caliber ’73 models were only 
made in 24- and 26-inch lengths. 


*This refers to the .32, .38 and .44 calibers. 


How to Do It 
By Capt. A. H. Hardy 


Internationally Known Rifle and Pistol Marksman 


HE title was suggested by the editor 

in his request to me for a short story 

on revolver shooting. Believing that 
the readers of OuTpDoor LIFE are interested 
in the capabilities of the revolver, and a 
knowledge of the important factors that 
are essential to skill with it, I will touch 
briefly on the more important details inci- 
dent to its use. 

Many of the readers of Ovutpoor LIFE 
will recall the controversy that took place 
back, I think in 1913, when Mr. McGuire 
published a story in regard to some remark- 
able revolver shooting being done at 300 
yards at a turkey shoot in Kentucky, the 
article claiming that an average of one hit 
in six shots was made by some of the best 
shots using an ordinary .38 caliber revolver 
with raised rear sight. 

Like everything else that seems im- 
possible until it is put to trial, it caused 
much unfavorable comment thruout the 
country. The writer, I believe, was among 
the first to give the proposition a thoro 
trial, more for the purpose of self-satisfac- 
tion than anything else. 

Satisfied that it was possible to accom- 
plish the feat, the official trial was adver- 
tised as open to the public. Before a fair- 


sized audience, including Mr. McGuire, the 
writer fired 15 shots over a measured range 
of 300 yards at a turkey profile made of 
black paper as near the exact size of an 
average turkey as it was possible for us 
to make. This was mounted on an oil cloth 





6 feet wide and 4% feet high, as I recall. 
All of the 15 shots fired hit the cloth and 
3 of the 15 hit the turkey, thereby proving 
that the Kentucky claim was possible. 

Believing Outpoor Lire readers would 
not only be interested in a rehash of the 
original story, but further tests of this 
character, W. D. Frazer, Major of the 
Coast Artillery, and the writer, decided to 
see just what was possible in the way of 
“hits” on the silhouette of a Colt target. 
Said silhouette is the size of an average 
man in uniform with legs out off about 4 
inches below the bottom of the coat. 

Shooting on three different days, both 
target and shooter out in the open, and in 
a puffy wind, we made 
scores : 

First day—Major Frazer made 5 hits out 
of 10 trials and I made 2. 

Second day—Major Frazer made 7 hits 
in 15 trials and I made 6 in.10. Third day— 


Major Frazer made 9 hits in 15 trials and | 


I made 6 in 10. Major Frazer then tried 
the 10-inch barrel Smith & Wesson .22 
caliber pistol, which has an adjustable rear 
sight. After a few sighting shots he fired 
5 for record and hit the same targets—3 out 
of 5 shots. 

Our average for the three days was 50 
per cent, better than we anticipated. 

Next we wished to determine just how 
far a .38 caliber bullet fell at 300 yards. 
Using a long pole with a large black bull 
for an aiming point and a Colt .38 special 
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RIDE and ssatis- 
faction in your shoot- 
ing go with a well-kept 
gun. Always use Hoppe’s 
No. 9 to clean the bore, 
regardless of ammu- 
nition shot. 


ae Get Hoppe’s Lubri- 
No.9 cating Oil for the work- 


ing parts and Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
for general rust prevention. 

Used everywhere because everywhere 
known for best doing their work. Ask 
your dealer. Gun Cleaning Guide FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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revolver sighted in at 50 yards, we dis- 
covered that the drop of a bullet of .38 
caliber S. & W. special was approximately 
20 feet, that the dispersion of shots fired 
by both of us off-hand was approximately 
3 feet vertical, covering about 6 feet in 
width. 

Two 1-inch pine boards were penetrated 
at this distance. In the tests, the regulation 
Colt Officers’ Model 7%-inch barrel with 
a special high rear sight was used, together 
with the same make with 6-inch barrel, and 
Peters regulation 38 S. & W.. special 
cartridges. 

For the 300-yard test, a revolver should 
possess a rear sight capable of being raised 
or made to such height that it is possible 
to aim at the target and not an indefinite 
aiming point above the target. It may also 
be accomplished by cutting down the front 
sight to get.the proper elevation on fixed 
sights. 

The average layman believes a revolver 
to be worthless beyond a few feet, so the 
above data is given to show its effectiveness 
at extreme ranges. 

For general utility, a revolver with 6- 
inch barrel is the best, altho many police 
officers prefer one with a 4 or 5-inch bar- 
rel. It is better adapted to their need 
as the shorter barrel makes the arm more 
convenient to carry and draw, which are 
sometimes important factors in police work. 

Contrary to general opinion a good shot 
is made, not born. True, he may inherit 
all the requirements necessary to the devel- 
opment of an expert, such as perfect co- 
ordination of brain, eye and nerve and 
similar attributes which will make it easy, 
with intelligent practice, to succeed. Handi- 
capped by fewer natural advantages, one 
can, with perseverance, overcome those 
of his more fortunate brother if he is prop- 
erly instructed to start with. 

As in anything else, the proper start is 
the big thing. Many beginners learn bad 
habits which are severe handicaps. The 
worst of all perhaps is the instinctive de- 
sire to jerk instead of squeeze the trigger. 
To learn to squeeze the trigger properly 
is the essence of successful shooting. 

Good shooting can be done with or with- 
out glasses and it is possible for anyone 
who has fairly good eyesight and a good 
physique to learn the game. The writer 
has observed athletes who are fond of re- 
volver shooting make a poor showing dur- 
ing periods when they are highly trained. 
Then, like a race horse, their muscles are 
taut and they attempt to shoot under 
such conditions. 

To insure success one must secure a good 
reliable arm and stick to it. The trigger 
pull should be “short and sweet.” A 4- 
pound pull is the most desirable for the 
ordinary revolver. Too light a pull is in- 
jurious and may cause one to flinch, It is 
all right to experiment with arms but it is 
better to take the advice of an old head who 
has gone thru the game. Much time and 
progress is frequently lost by too many 
experiments. Remember that knowledge 
and skill will not come from simply burn- 
ing up great quantities of ammunition. 
With each shot you should try to overcome 
your faults and give your entire attention 
to the work at hand. 

After you have become proficient you 
should measure your skill with others in 
friendly competition. You will find in 
match shooting where you exert every ef- 
fort to win that you are under a strain 
which will always show in your score until 
you overcome your nervousness. The high- 


est efficiency can be maintained only by the 
proper care of the arms you are using. 
The barrel of any rifle or revolver requires 
special care, notwithstanding claims to the 
contrary. 

As long as a bullet passes thru the bore 
of an arm, and the combustion of powder 
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takes place therein, better results will be 
obtained if the barrel is properly cleaned 
at the close of each day’s shooting. While 
it is true that the latest combinations of 
smokeless powders and priming mixtures 
practically eliminate the necessity of scrub- 
bing the bore, still, it is and always will be 
advisable to use a good solvent for the pur- 
pose of dissolving any residue or deposit 
which may have been caused by firing. 

Suitable substantial sights are an im- 
portant acquisition to any revolver. For 
target shooting the front sight should be 
rectangular in cross-section and large 
enough to be easily seen in all lights. The 
notch in the rear sight should be large 
enough to permit seeing light on both 
sides of the front sight when aiming and 
it is important that one see the same 
amount of the front sight each time. 

In holding a revolver keep your hand as 
high as possible on the grip, in order to 
bring the arm as nearly in prolongation 
with the axis of the barrel as possible. 


Captain Hardy and some of his medals 
won in national competition 


To hold low on the grip will only cause the 
shooter to absorb undue recoil. The re- 
coil should be taken up in much the same 
manner that a catcher stops a_ hard 
thrown ball, that is by letting the hand go 
with it. 7 

When firing the arm should be fully ex- 
tended but not strained. The thumb of the 
shooting hand should be held along the 
side of the pistol to offset the pressure 
of the rest of the hand on the opposite side 
of the frame. If properly held the barrel 
will be in line with the center of the fore- 
arm and the gun will come up naturally 
to its position in line with the eye. 

3reathing is an important factor in good 
shooting, either with rifle or revolver. Take 
a deep breath and exhale slowly, then in- 
hale a little and hold the breath until you 
have fired the shot. After you have taken 
your position and are ready to fire, place 
as much pressure on the trigger as it will 
stand before you attempt the final squeeze. 
If you fail to hit where you think you 


were aiming do not get discouraged 
but try again. Above all things don’t get 
“sore.” 


Outdoors, in the wind, it is well to know 
“when not to shoot,” and this is a point 
that the old experienced shots take ad- 
vantage of. 

He attempts to fire when least affected 
by the wind, and therein lies the secret 
of his success. 








Rifle & Pistol Queries 


ANSWERED BY. 


Colonel Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Sights, Stock, etc., for Krag 

Have a .30-40 Krag army rifle in new condi- 
tion; wish to equip same with receiver sight or 
sight on cocking piece. Which do you recom- 
mend? Does any firm manufacture a_ sporting 
stock that can be slipped on in place of the orig- 
inal on this rifle and if so who are they and 
what is the approximate cost? With regard to 
a specially made stock, who would you recommend 
to do the job and what would be their approxi- 
mate fee? What specifications would you sug- 
gest? I am 6% feet in height and weigh 158 
pounds. My arms are slightly over the average 
length, incidentally my age is 16 years. In your 
opinion does the rifle justify the expenditure and 
what do you think of it as a deer gun under Cali- 
fornia conditions? What do you think of the 
Marlin lever action .22? What sort of groups will 
it make, at 100 yards? Is its action dpeendable? 
What iron sights would you consider ideal on 
this gun for informal target and knockabout 
squirrel and rabbit shooting? Would a combina- 
tion globe and post front sight be practical ?— 
Lester Greenlaw, Jr., Calif. 

Answer.—A receiver sight is much the best 
for use on the Krag rifle. You will notice that 
there is no bridge over the rear of the receiver 
on this rifle. As the rifle is fired the two side 
portions of the upper rear of the receiver tend 
to spread apart just slightly. This means nothing 
except that as the rifle gets older it tends to more 
play and looseness in the rear of the cocking 
piece. This looseness makes for ease of operation 
of the bolt, and is not unsafe, but it does also 
cause a sight mounted on the cocking piece to 
vary slightly so that it is not as accurate as one 
would desire. The best rear sight for the Krag 
rifle is the Lyman No. 48 K, but the Lyman 
No. 34 receiver sight is also very satisfactory 
and less expensive. Mr. D. D. Tait, Dunsmuir, 
Calif., located in your state, makes a specialty of 
sporting stocks for the Krag rifle. I understand 
he will furnish them in the rough to be fitted 
and completely finished and shaped by the pur- 
chaser, or completely fitted and furnished with 
the necessary butt-plate, sling swivels, etc. He 
will mail you a circular on request which will 
give details, prices, and illustrations. 

For a man of your build I should suggest a 
stock of the following dimensions: 

Length, 13% inches. 

Drop at comb sufficient so that nose of cocking 
piece will just clear the comb when bolt is pulled 
to rear. 

Drop at heel from line of 100-yard sight, 234 
inches. 

Pitch of butt-plate, 3 inches. 

Dimensions of butt-plate, 5% 
inches, 

From front of trigger to front of pistol grip 
cap, 3% inches. 

Pistol grip well curved and pushed towards 
trigger. 

From front of receiver to tip of forearm, 10 
inches. 

Front sling swivel 2 inches in rear of forearm 
tip. 

Rear swivel 2 inches in front of toe of stock. 

I should strongly advise you to read the chap- 
ter on stock designing in the book ‘‘Modern Gun- 
smithing,” by Baker. See inclosed leaflet. 


inches by 1 


If the barrel on your Krag rifle shows little 
sign of wear, then I should say that it will well 
pay you to equip it with a first-class modern 
stock, gun sling, and modern sights, for a good 
Krag is a most excellent, accurate, reliable and 
exceedingly durable weapon, excellent for any 
American game, or for target shooting, and 
superior to many new riflés which would cost 
much more than this rifle will cost you com- 
pletely fitted. 


The Marlin lever action .22 caliber rifle is a 
good and reliable little rifle for small game hunt- 
ing and general shooting. It cannot of course 
compete with the modern small bore target rifle 
on the range. When the particular make and lot 
of ammunition has been found which gives best 
accuracy in the particular rifle, a Marlin equipped 
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in the hands of a trained 
rifleman will make about 3 to 3%4-inch gyoups at 


with target sights 


100 yards. If the rifle be equipped with a rear 
sight adjustable to minutes of angle as to both 
elevation and windage, like the Lyman No. 103 
tang sight, a trained rifleman can then quickly 
make the necessary changes in sight adjustment 
which will place the center of this group at the 
point of aim. The group will vary slightly in its 
location every time you shoot, and such accurate 
and positive adjustment is very necessary if you 
would keep your rifle continuously sighted so that 
the bullets will strike where you aim. By far 
the best front sight for target shooting is a dead 
black flat top post sight which for this Marlin 
rifle should be about .06-inch wide on top. But 
for game shooting a gold bead front sight with 
the edge of the bead towards the eye perfectly 
flat is much the best. The old-fashioned globe 
front sight has on trial proved to be poor. A 
hooded aperture front sight is good for young, 
strong eyes, but its size must be found by tedious 
experiment, and once found is only good for one 
er size bull’s-eye at one particular range. 


Muzzle Velocity of Colt .22 W. R. F. 

Will you kindly give me the muzzle velocity 
and effective range of a Colt .22 W. R. F. Police 
Positive Target Pistol with a 6-inch barrel?— 
C. C. Robinson, Il. 

Answer.—The muzzle velocity of the .22 W. 
R. F. cartridge in a Colt Police Positive Target 
Revolver with 6-inch barrel is 811 feet per sec- 
ond. The muzzle energy is 66 foot pounds. This 
data was obtained with the Winchester make of 
cartridge loaded with 45-grain bullet and Lesmok 
powder. I should say that generally speaking 
a good revolver shot should be able to keep a 
majority of his shots inside the 3-inch bull’s-eye 
at 50 yards with this revolver and ammunition. 
It is not quite so accurate as the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge in a similar revolver chambered for 
that cartridge. Similar figures for the .22 Long 
Rifle Lesmok, U. S. C. or make of cartridge in 
the same weapon, but chambered for it are: Muz- 
zle velocity 938 feet per second, and 77 foot 
pounds.—T. W. 


The Status of the Maxim Silencer 

Desiring to obtain from some source a .22 
rimfire Maxim silencer and hardly knowing where 
to inquire, a magazine such as yours naturally 
seemed the logical place to go for information 
which might result in success of my quest. 

Having been advised by the manufacturers that 
they discontinued its manufacture some years ago, 
they suggested that I advertise thru the clas- 
sified sections of sporting magazines. Seeming a 
rather costly procedure for a single small item, 
with great possibilities of failure even of a single 
answer to such an ad, I turn to you for your 
opinion and advice, or whatever information you 
might be able to give-—H. D. Jackson, Texas. 

Answer.—I have received your letter relative 
to the Maxim silencer. Here are the facts in 
the case: Within the last few years the great 
majority of the states have passed a law pro- 
hibiting the sale or use of silencers or the use 
of any weapon containing a silencer. They have 
done this for police purposes. The National Crime 
Commission and the Commission on Uniform 
State Laws have recommended this law and other 
states, which have not as yet passed it, are liable 
to pass it at any time. As a result, the Maxim 
Silencer Company has gone out of business. Any- 
one having a silencer is very reluctant to sell 
the same, for fear of coming under the penalty 
of the law. The only way to obtain a silencer at 
the present time is to advertise for it. Before 
doing this, you should look up the law of your 
state and see if they prohibit its use and sale. 
If they do not, then you are all right. You 
can go ahead and advertise and give your state 
address and if you obtain one you can use it 
legally and therefore will be all right. But look 
up your state laws first. Unfortunately I do not 
have the law of all the states available—T. W. 


Trailing the Kodiak Bear 


(Continued from page 13) 


bunch of alders to get near him, I decided 
to await developments. Just as Hank was 
about to come up towards him a few min- 
utes later and finish him with a final shot, 
if necessary, the bear got up and slowly 
made his way down the mountain side, thru 
an open glade where he had no alders to 
fight. Hank, figuring he would continue in 
that open space, changed his position witha 
view to getting the final shot. The bear, 





however, for no apparent reason turned into 
the alders again and passed within a few 
feet of where Hank had been previously 
standing, and disappeared. Such is the luck 
of the game. The day being practically 
gone and darkness coming on, we had to 
return to camp, which was about 8 miles 
distant. Hank, however, was so sure that 
the bear was mortally wounded that he and 
the packer devoted the whole of the follow- 
ing day “fine-tooth-combing” that valley in 
search of the carcass. It was never found. 

As an instance of the lead-carrying ca- 
pacity of the Kodiak bear, it was eloquent 
indeed. I was not a good enough shot to 
“place” my bullet in a beast clearing 20 
feet at a bound and he got away, with a 
trail of blood that lasted over the divide 
into the next valley. That’s the real regret 
of big-game hunting, and it’s the first time 
I ever failed to bag an animal into which I 
had put a bullet. It also demonstrated that 
two rifles are none too many when hunt- 
ing the Kodiak bear. They have been 
known to get away with fifteen bullets in 
their hides. However, Hank couldn’t be in 
two places at once and—in our belief—if he 
hadn’t gone down the mountain side to give 
that bear his wind, the animal would prob- 
ably be slumbering there yet. And to say 
the least, Gelles’s cautionary remark to be 
or for a big surprise was fully veri- 
ed. 


To indulge a bit of speculation as to the | 


possibilities of disaster during this highly 
diverting incident : there was no reason why 
that rampaging bear should not have come 
directly for me. I was completely in sight, 
and if there had been the slightest tendency 
on his part to attack, he had the clearest 
field imaginable. As a matter of fact, when 
I saw how he absorbed those 220-grain 
bullets from my spitting Springfield, I felt 
anything but reassured. It was quite ap- 
parent, however, that he never even saw 
me. So much for his aggressiveness. 


| eee sheer dramatics, my second bear 
hunt on this trip, entirely apart from its 
success, overshadowed any experience I 
have ever had on the trail or any of which 
I have ever heard. And 
strated the correctness of a familiar 
aphorism among the Alaska guides, that 
“No bear is a dead bear until his hide is 
in camp.” 

The rain had poured all morning long, 
accompanied by low-lying clouds and ad- 
verse winds. Very suddenly, shortly after 
2 o'clock, the rain ceased and the sun shone 
brightly, the clouds lifting in a most spec- 
tacular manner. Hank pulled out his binoc- 
ulars and remarked with his characteristic 
drawl, as he swept the mountain side op- 
posite our camp: 
if you think you can get up there before 
dark.” 

Ignoring the good natured “slam,” I put 
my own glasses on the spot and appre- 
ciated instanter its appropriateness. ’Way 
up the slope, but a few hundred feet from 
the top, on a ledge, was a big brownie fast 
asleep. Even at that distance, it was more 
than apparent what an infernal grade the 
hunter would have to negotiate who went 
after him. It was nearer 90 degrees than 
it was 45 and nothing but the fact that 
only a few days were left before the close 
of the hunting season determined my action. 
There’s a limit to what a man past 60 
should undertake in the mountains. Off 
we went—and this was the first time Hank 
urged speed. It was 5 o'clock by the time 
we had reached the only spot from which 
we could shoot, just on the edge of a huge 
snow field which overlooked the ledge on 
which the bear was still presumably asleep, 
altho we could not see him. In the posi- 
tion occupied, however, he could do one 
of two things when he started to move: he 
could go in the opposite direction, in which 
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event our only chance would be a long and 
uncertain shot; or he could come in our 
direction, and the further he came, the 
better. The old Frothingham horse-shoe 
happened to be working this time, The 
first thing we knew, a huge head appeared 
around the corner of the ledge nearest us, 
followed by about 800 pounds of bear meat. 

The ledge ended in a stretch of broken 
rock, necessitating a climb which he took 
easily, stopping once or twice to sniff the 
air. Fortunately the wind was right. He 
kept on. Between him and us was a long, 
sizable snow-slide which terminated in a 
canyon about 100 feet deep, out of which 
was pouring .a thundering cataract with a 
fall of about 150 feet into a pocket-like 
basin which had been worn out of the 
solid rock by the age-old action of the 
water. Would he cross the snow-slide 
and give us a decent shot at him or would 
he continue his climb on the far side of it? 
I wasn’t the only one on tenterhooks as 
the old whopper approached the edge of 
the snow-slide and paused, like Caesar up- 
on the Rubicon. Hank was just a bit more 
interested than usual as he whispered ‘Get 
ready,” just as if I needed such a sugges- 
tion. 

He was certainly a most obliging bear. 
He lumbered down on the snow-slide like 
a bale of hay, and started plumb in our 
direction, with about 50 yards to go over 
the snow. On he came, and the moment 
he climbed onto the rock-slide on the hither 
side of the snow—a distance of about 150 
yards—I let go for a shoulder shot and 
turned him. It being apparent that he was 
about to turn back onto the snow-slide, 
Hank let drive with a shot that severed 
the jugular vein close to the heart. The 
bear tumbled head over heels onto the snow, 
falling prone on his back, without a strug- 
gle. And then followed the most spec- 
tacular sight I ever beheld in all my years 
on the trail. The snow-slide was canted 
downward to about the same angle as the 
adjoining rock on either side. Before 
either of us could speak, he shot forward 
like a flash, tail-end first, with all four 
feet in the air—the most grotesque figure 
imaginable, traveling at express speed for 
the head of the canyon about 200 yards 
below. We could only sit and stare as 
the huge carcass struck the rock at the 
crest of the canyon with a resounding 
thump, slid diagonally across the snow 
and disappeared. 

“Hank,” said I, “the Red Gods certainly 
have it in for me on this hunt. There’s 
another dead bear beyond recovery—and 
this time he is dead, beyond all question.” 
Then it was that Hank gave utterance to 
that sage observation already quoted: “No 
bear is a dead bear until his hide is in 
camp.” We picked our way cautiously 
over the rock and snow and looked down 
into the canyon, where he had disappeared, 
leaving a crimson trail behind. There he 
lay, about 75 feet below, firmly lodged 
in between a solid sheer ice cliff which 
practically filled the gorge on one side, 
and the rocky wall of the canyon on the 
other. There was just about 18 inches 
in the clear between the ice and the rock, 
which was the one thing that prevented 
him from dropping thru into the roaring 
cataract beneath. One glance at the pre- 
cipitous side of that ice cliff below made 
it perfectly clear that no human being 
could ever maintain a foot-hold, let alone 
skin out the bear, even if he could have 
been pried loose from the narrow opening 
in which he had lodged. I could feel my 








heart sinking slowly down into my shoes. 
It looked as if the cards had been stacked 
against me. 

“Well,” remarked Hank slowly, “he’s 
in cold storage all right and it’s a dead 
sure thing he won’t slip thru that crack. 
Let’s call it a day. 


We'll come back to- 
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morrow with a rope and a couple of axes 
and see what can be done,” and he looked 
ruefully at the wads of hair that adorned 
the rocky sides of the canyon where the 
bear had shuttlecocked it several times on 


its descent. It was simply a question as to 
how much of the hide was worth keeping. 
We got back to camp about 7:30 with 
mighty little to say on either side. It was 
a clear case of “Sufficient unto the day.” 





Nash Buckingham’s story, ‘‘The 

Coaster,’’ is Unique 
Those who have read “De Shootin’est 
Gent’man’”’ have some idea of what a 
treat is in store for them—those who 
haven’t read one of Buckingham’s 
coon stories have a thrill of discov- 
ery coming. 











Rapeseed next morning, Hank and our 
packer Eckman started out with a cou- 
ple of axes and a long hemp rope for the 
scene of the near-tragedy. I was just a bit 
too highly strung with the nervous reaction 
of the day before to essay that sky-scrap- 
ing climb again and sent along my cam- 
era in Hank’s hands to register the de- 
tails. They fastened the rope to a sturdy 
alder near the crest of the canyon and 
let themselves down hand over hand to 
the ice, 50 feet below, from which spot they 
cut foot-holds, 25 feet farther down to the 
carcass—and there they accomplished a 
real stunt, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying photograph. With their axes 
they chopped out a platform in the solid 
ice, about the height of a man, and wide 
enough to roll the carcass over out of the 
crevice into which it had fallen. The 
amount of work involved may be judged 
from the time it took: an even four hours 
before they started skinning out. Even 
then, the handling of 800 pounds of bear 
would have been an impossibility had they 
not been able to cut their icy platform 
just a bit lower than the bear so that he 
slid down into it by his own weight. Fol- 
lowing my suggestion they left the head 
intact. Fortunately it, as well as the cape 
and the back proper, were uninjured, which 
assured me of a fine head mount and a 
good sized rug, together with the feet and 
legs. The sides of the pelt, especially in 
the rear, were badly rubbed in contact 
with the rock and had to be discarded. 
The hide measured 84 feet square and 
weighed approximately 70 pounds. The skull 
was a trifle under 16 inches long and un- 
usually broad for a bear of that size. 

And thus ended our Kodiak hunt on the 
Alaska Peninsula, a few days in advance 
of the close of the season, June 20. The 
mail steamer Starr dropped het hook off 
Ugaiushak Island on the 27th and took us 
aboard for the homeward trip. On the 
way back we stopped to pick up Al Blair, 
one of the Alaska guides’ star bear-hunt- 
ers who had gotten the limit for his sports- 
man on Kodiak Island, including the cutest 
cub imaginable, about 4 or weeks 
old, that had been deserted by his mother 
for some unknown reason but found an 
acceptable substitute in evaporated milk. 
He speaks volubly for himself in the ac- 
companying illustration. The youngster is 
now in the Zoological Garden in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Our party had seen twenty- 
seven full-grown bears and three cubs dur- 
ing our stay on the Peninsula and AJ Blair, 
the guide, reported having seen seventy- 
six during his two hunts on Kodiak Is- 
land. All of which goes to prove that the 
brown bear is in no danger of extinction 
and that when the hunter puts it up to 
Alaska, she most certainly “delivers the 
goods.” Long may she wave. 





This narrative would hardly be complete 
without some word about my guides and 
crew. In point of personal service and 
ability of a high order, I have nothing but 
the most sincere praise. For any hunting 
outfit to materially reduce the normal haz- 
ards of the sportsman returning home 
empty-handed is a definite accomplishment 
for which I feel the keenest appreciation. 


Blue Tiger 
(Continued from page 16) 
took stands at likely points. 

Hardly had the signal for the drive been 
given when the dogs opened up on the op- 
posite slope. Sure enough, the cats were 
on the move. In fact, they were very much 
on the move. From my vantage point I 
saw one large spotted animal hurrying 
along a trail leading our way, while an- 
other large red animal broke into the open, 
where it paused long enough to locate the 
dogs and then scurried back into cover. 
Things soon became intensely interesting 
and we were all on the alert. I had never 
known anything like it before for wild 
animal. The tossing of a stone into almost 
any bramble seemed to put something into 
motion. From my position I could enjoy 
it all. 


HE first thing to cofhe my way was an- 

nounced by a chorus of shouts from ten 
or more hunters lined up on the opposite 
slope. As the animal hurried along the 
run leading toward the “disappearing rock” 
the excitement among the hunters’ broke all 
bounds. I was intent upon neither permit- 
ting the animal to slip by me nor to “dis- 
appear” at the foot of the rock. 

I could now plainly see by the position 
of the pointing fingers and guns that the 
animal had approached to the very base of 
the rock, still I had not heard so much as 
the rustle of a grass. Naturally, for I 
could hear nothing on account of the din 
kept up by the hunters across the way. 
Much was at stake and the tension was 
really high. The animal had had worlds 
of time to break cover either above or 
below the rock, but still I had not heard a 
sound. 

Suddenly the hunters ceased shouting and 
there was dead silence. The thing they 
had predicted would happen had happened 
—the animal had “disappeared.” One man 
broke the stillness by shouting, “The cat 
has become not already; why fool any 
longer ?” 

At this instant I heard the rustling of 
grass far to my left and below. Turning 
I saw a streak of red flash across an open- 
ing between two small pine trees. A snap- 
shot at long range caught the animal in 
midair. With the first shot, I had killed 
one of the “mystery” animals protected so 
long by the gods. 

The beast had done exactly what might 
have been expected. It had doubled back 
over the ledge to fool the dogs and had 
broken away at right angles down the hill. 
Right here was where the “disappearing” 
had taken place all these years, but now the 
spell was broken. 

As the hunters gathered around the ani- 
mal I had killed, and carefully examined it 
to make sure it was flesh and bone, Da Da’s 
gun banged away on the top of the hill. 
Then followed even greater excitement 
among the hunters up there, for he had 
killed one of the “spotted cats” thru which 
daylight had so often been shot without so 
much as altering its pace. 

I climbed back upon the top of the big 
stone which had played so important a part 
in the superstitions of the community, 
around which had gathered a large group 
of villagers and hunters to examine the 
animals killed, and talked to these people 
for half an hour concerning their blind 








But the 
villagers were s still bold in their assertions 
of the way in which these cats “fly over 
the roofs of buildings and catch pigs and 
fowls.” 
(Copyright 1924 by the Abingdon Press) 
[To Be Continued } 


Ducks and Differences 
(Continued from page 19) 


beliefs in devil-spirits and goblins. 


fascinated by the commotion, forgot 
their wariness sufficiently to approach 
within long gunshot. 

We all three accepted the challenge. We 
fired six times—two shots each—and killed 
just one of those ducks that it didn’t seem 


possible to me that we could miss. The 
survivor flew away shrieking at every 
breath, leaving his dead mate rocking 


against a chinquapin lily-pad in the rapidly 
increasing gale. 

At a quarter to 8 I noticed a white flake 
filter thru the crack between my _ hay 
bundles. I poked my head out and found 
the air thick with flying snow. I con- 
veyed the news to Earl and Jack and for 
ten minutes we stood, delighting in the 
first snow of the season, as it literally 
filled the air. 

Henry, who had sat alertly on the hay 
all morning came over and begged to be 
taken into the blind, rubbing against me 
to supplement his entreaties and pecking 
my cap bill resentfully when I would not 
let him come inside. Presently he huddled 
down in resignation a foot from my face 
and stared moodily out into the blizzard. 

He was so like a human in his moods 
and actions that I was grinning to myself 
when he cocked an eye upward and a tiny 
rumble came from his throat. I, too, looked 
upward, but could distinguish nothing in 
the snow-filled sky. He tipped his head 
and peered upward with the other eye. He 
arose to his feet, his eyes alight, every 
faculty alert. 


TILL I could see only flying snow. He 

opened his mouth and rasped. The effect 
upon the hens, that all this time had sat 
humped up, back to the storm, was elec- 
trical. Flapper Fan uncoiled her head 
from beneath her wing with a jerk. She, 
too, cocked first one eye then the other to 
the sky. Gray Mabel awoke and swam 
excitedly in a circle. English Mary began 
diving and rearing up to scoot the water 
off her back, to rid herself of snow, per- 
haps. Slough-foot Sal, off to the left, 
pounded the water with her wings. All of 
them began squawking. The din was 
terrific. 

Something was coming but we human 
beings couldn’t see what it was. In his 
excitement Henry crawled over to me and 
climbed upon my head. He squatted and 
jumped, flying almost into the midst of 
a drove of butter-balls that suddenly burst 
out of the oblivion. 

I will never forget that flock of ducks. 
We couldn’t distinguish objects as far 
away as our most distant blocks, so those 
butter-balls must have been close when I 
first saw them. They were in and gone 
before I could have counted ten. I pulled 
Henry down to me so I would not shoot 
him should the wild bunch return and the 
noise made by the hens immediately quieted 
to those regular and very effective quacks 
of Fan’s. 

The butter-balls circled the blind three 
times. We could plainly hear the whistle 
of their wings and their flock conversation 
as they passed. Once I had a faint glimpse 
of them, a long line of dim dots speeding 
by at the very edge of the oblivion. At last 
to Henry’s great delight they circled the 
blocks in plain view and dropped, feet down- 
stretched, wings back-pedalling, into the 


water not 40 feet from the blind. Before 





I thought to stop him Henry walked to 
the water and swam toward them, asking 
questions of them, apparently, as he went. 
The decoy hens swung invitingly at the 
ends of their tethers nearest the strangers 
and Slough-foot Sal strutted her stuff 
in a form befitting the name Jack had 
given her. Our decoys seem to like butter- 
balls. 

I found the situation immeasurably more 
fascinating than the simple shooting of 
ducks. I enjoyed it immensely. The but- 
ter-balls sat alertly a moment, staring 
about in half-alarm, but soon settled into 
that apathy to danger which is so fatal 
to butter-balls in the water. 

It was different with the five mallards 
that presently plunged in thru the wall of 
flying snow and alighted among the smaller 
black ducks. Not once during the few 
moments we permitted them to remain 
upon the water did even one of those mal- 
lards cease neck-craning about. They sat, 
heads high, looking, looking, looking, right 
into my eye, it seemed to me. 

This fascinated me until I shot a full 
foot beneath the big green-head at my 
end when he jumped. My next charge pat- 
terned dead center, however, and my third, 
a trifle slow for the pair of butter-balls 
that swooped up from the lake, killed only 
the one that brought up the rear. 

When the war had ended we reckoned 
that we had killed eight ducks from the 
rise, three of them mallards. But we re- 
mained out in the snow storm only long 
enough to finish off two cripples and to 
retrieve a stray greenwing teal that had 
fallen almost in the blind, for the flight 
was on. 


) 2 paces by the fire the warmth was very 
welcome and we sat talking, drowsily 
for a time. Slough-foot Sal aroused me with 
one of her squeaky squawks that sound so 
little like a duck’s voice to me, but which 





RUPERT E. WEST 


Writes next month about shooting 
canvasbacks on Currituck 
Sound 


Don’t be afraid of the title—‘‘Marila Val- 
tsineria’’—it’s only Latin for ‘“‘canvasbacks’’ 











seems to intrigue the wild ones. “There was 
a warning ring in her call, which, with 
the persistent silence of the other decoys 
prepared me for the hawk I saw in the act 
of grasping a dead duck in its talons as I 
looked out. 

A high-speed load had the desired effect 
and Jack and Earl, awakened by the re- 
port of my gun, found only a floating, wind- 
ruffled bundle of brown feathers to shoot 
at after they had practically wrecked the 
blind, bounding out. 

Almost before we had rearranged the 
scattered hay bundles a single came in 
and swam up to Slough-foot Sal. Jack 
claimed it by right of discovery. I pushed 
out with him to kill the duck should he 
miss it and killed, instead, a jacksnipe that 
darted away from the water’s edge. All of 
which was 100% profit, for Jack didn’t 
need my assistance at all. 

About 10 o’clock the snow ceased and 
fourteen butter-balls whipped in from the 
northeast while we were out in the lake 
ducking the blocks to wash the snow off of 
them. We rushed to the blind, sent Henry 
aloft and the little black fools decoyed. 

“Now let’s let them ——” 

Shucks! I knew what Jack was going 
to say and knew also that the ducks were 
coming in on my side, so I stood as best I 
could in that knotted position I must as- 


sume in our blind and bagged three of | 
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event our only chance would be a long and 
uncertain shot; or he could come in our 
direction, and the further he came, the 
better. The old Frothingham horse-shoe 
happened to be working this time, The 
first thing we knew, a huge head appeared 
around the corner of the ledge nearest us, 
followed by about 800 pounds of bear meat. 

The ledge ended in a stretch of broken 
rock, necessitating a climb which he took 
easily, stopping once or twice to sniff the 
air. Fortunately the wind was right. He 
kept on. Between him and us was a long, 
sizable snow-slide which terminated in a 
canyon about 100 feet deep, out of which 
was pouring .a thundering cataract with a 
fall of about 150 feet into a pocket-like 
basin which had been worn out of the 
solid rock by the age-old action of the 
water. Would he cross the snow-slide 
and give us a decent shot at him or would 
he continue his climb on the far side of it? 
I wasn’t the only one on tenterhooks as 
the old whopper approached the edge of 
the snow-slide and paused, like Caesar up- 
on the Rubicon. Hank was just a bit more 
interested than usual as he whispered “Get 
ready,” just as if I needed such a sugges- 
tion. 

He was certainly a most obliging bear. 
He lumbered down on the snow-slide like 
a bale of hay, and started plumb in our 
direction, with about 50 yards to go over 
the snow. On he came, and the moment 
he climbed onto the rock-slide on the hither 
side of the snow—a distance of about 150 
yards—I let go for a shoulder shot and 
turned him. It being apparent that he was 
about to turn back onto the snow-slide, 
Hank let drive with a shot that severed 
the jugular vein close to the heart. The 
bear tumbled head over heels onto the snow, 
falling prone on his back, without a strug- 
gle. And then followed the most spec- 
tacular sight I ever beheld in all my years 
on the trail. The snow-slide was canted 
downward to about the same angle as the 
adjoining rock on either side. Before 
either of us could speak, he shot forward 
like a flash, tail-end first, with all four 
feet in the air—the most grotesque figure 
imaginable, traveling at express speed for 
the head of the canyon about 200 yards 
below. We could only sit and stare as 
the huge carcass struck the rock at the 
crest of the canyon with a resounding 
thump, slid diagonally across the snow 
and disappeared. 

“Hank,” said I, “the Red Gods certainly 
have it in for me on this hunt. There’s 
another dead bear beyond recovery—and 
this time he zs dead, beyond all question.” 
Then it was that Hank gave utterance to 
that sage observation already quoted: “No 
bear is a dead bear until his hide is in 
camp.” We picked our way cautiously 
over the rock and snow and looked down 
into the canyon, where he had disappeared, 
leaving a crimson trail behind. There he 
lay, about 75 feet below, firmly lodged 
in between a solid sheer ice cliff which 
practically filled the gorge on one side, 
and the rocky wall of the canyon on the 
other. There was just about 18 inches 
in the clear between the ice and the rock, 
which was the one thing that prevented 
him from dropping thru into the roaring 
cataract beneath. One glance at the pre- 
cipitous side of that ice cliff below made 
it perfectly clear that no human _ being 
could ever maintain a foot-hold, let alone 
skin out the bear, even if he could have 
been pried loose from the narrow opening 
in which he had lodged. I could feel my 





heart sinking slowly down into my shoes. 
It looked as if the cards had been stacked 
against me. 

“Well,” remarked Hank slowly, “he’s 
in cold storage all right and it’s a dead 
sure thing he won’t slip thru that crack. 
Let’s call it a day. 


We'll come back to- 
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morrow with a rope and a couple of axes 
and see what can be done,” and he looked 
ruefully at the wads of hair that adorned 
the rocky sides of the canyon where the 
bear had shuttlecocked it several times on 
its descent. It was simply a question as to 
how much of the hide was worth keeping. 
We got back to camp about 7:30 with 
mighty little to say on either side. It was 
a clear case of “Sufficient unto the day.” 





Nash Buckingham’s story, ‘‘The 

Coaster,’’ is Unique 
Those who have read “De Shootin’est 
Gent’man” have some idea of what a 
treat is in store for them—those who 
haven’t read one of Buckingham’s 
coon stories have a thrill of discov- 
ery coming. 











ARLY next morning, Hank and our 

packer Eckman started out with a cou- 
ple of axes and a long hemp rope for the 
scene of the near-tragedy. I was just a bit 
too highly strung with the nervous reaction 
of the day before to essay that sky-scrap- 
ing climb again and sent along my cam- 
era in Hank’s hands to register the de- 
tails. They fastened the rope to a sturdy 
alder near the crest of the canyon and 
let themselves down hand over hand to 
the ice, 50 feet below, from which spot they 
cut foot-holds, 25 feet farther down to the 
carcass—and there they accomplished a 
real stunt, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying photograph. With their axes 
they chopped out a platform in the solid 
ice, about the height of a man, and wide 
enough to roll the carcass over out of the 
crevice into which it had fallen. The 
amount of work involved may be judged 
from the time it took: an even four hours 
before they started skinning out. Even 
then, the handling of 800 pounds of bear 
would have been an impossibility had they 
not been able to cut their icy platform 
just a bit lower than the bear so that he 
slid down into it by his own weight. Fol- 
lowing my suggestion they left the head 
intact. Fortunately it, as well as the cape 
and the back proper, were uninjured, which 
assured me of a fine head mount and a 
good sized rug, together with the feet and 
legs. The sides of the pelt, especially in 
the rear, were badly rubbed in contact 
with the rock and had to be discarded. 
The hide measured 8% feet square and 
weighed approximately 70 pounds. The skull 
was a trifle under 16 inches long and un- 
usually broad for a bear of that size. 

And thus ended our Kodiak hunt on the 
Alaska Peninsula, a few days in advance 
of the close of the season, June 20. The 
mail steamer Starr dropped het hook off 
Ugaiushak Island on the 27th and took us 
aboard for the homeward trip. On the 
way back we stopped to pick up Al Blair, 
one of the Alaska guides’ star bear-hunt- 
ers who had gotten the limit for his sports- 
man on Kodiak Island, including the cutest 
cub imaginable, about 4 or weeks 
old, that had been deserted by his mother 
for some unknown reason but found an 
acceptable substitute in evaporated milk. 
He speaks volubly for himself in the ac- 
companying illustration. The youngster is 
now in the Zoological Garden in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Our party had seen twenty- 
seven full-grown bears and three cubs dur- 
ing our stay on the Peninsula and AI Blair, 
the guide, reported having seen seventy- 
six during his two hunts on Kodiak Is- 
land. All of which goes to prove that the 
brown bear is in no danger of extinction 
and that when the hunter puts it up to 
Alaska, she most certainly “delivers the 
goods.” Long may she wave. 





This narrative would hardly be complete 
without’ some word about my guides and 
crew. In point of personal service and 
ability of a high order, I have nothing but 
the most sincere praise. For any hunting 
outfit to materially reduce the normal haz- 
ards of the sportsman returning home 
empty-handed is a definite accomplishment 
for which I feel the keenest appreciation. 


Blue Tiger 
(Continued from page 16) 
took stands at likely points. 

Hardly had the signal for the drive been 
given when the dogs opened up on the op- 
posite slope. Sure enough, the cats were 
on the move. In fact, they were very much 
on the move. From my vantage point I 
saw one large spotted animal hurrying 
along a trail leading our way, while an- 
other large red animal broke into the open, 
where it paused long enough to locate the 
dogs and then scurried back into cover. 
Things soon became intensely interesting 
and we were all on the alert. I had never 
known anything like it before for wild 
animal. The tossing of a stone into almost 
any bramble seemed to put something into 
— From my position I could enjoy 
it all. 


HE first thing to cothe my way was an- 

nounced by a chorus of shouts from ten 
or more hunters lined up on the opposite 
slope. As the animal hurried along the 
run leading toward the “disappearing rock” 
the excitement among the hunters’ broke all 
bounds. I was intent upon neither permit- 
ting the animal to slip by me nor to “dis- 
appear” at the foot of the rock. 

I could now plainly see by the position 
of the pointing fingers and guns that the 
animal had approached to the very base of 
the rock, still I had not heard so much as 
the rustle of a grass. Naturally, for I 
could hear nothing on account of the din 
kept up by the hunters across the way. 
Much was at stake and the tension was 
really high. The animal had had worlds 
of time to break cover either above or 
below the rock, but still I had not heard a 
sound. 

Suddenly the hunters ceased shouting and 
there was dead silence. The thing they 
had predicted would happen had happened 
—the animal had “disappeared.” One man 
broke the stillness by shouting, “The cat 
has become not already; why fool any 
longer ?” 

At this instant I heard the rustling of 
grass far to my left and below. Turning 
I saw a streak of red flash across an open- 
ing between two small pine trees. A snap- 
shot at long range caught the animal in 
midair. With the first shot, I had killed 
one of the “mystery” animals protected so 
long by the gods. 

The beast had done exactly what might 
have been expected. It had doubled back 
over the ledge to fool the dogs and had 
broken away at right angles down the hill. 
Right here was where the “disappearing” 
had taken place all these years, but now the 
spell was broken. 

As the hunters gathered around the ani- 
mal I had killed, and carefully examined it 
to make sure it was flesh and bone, Da Da’s 
gun banged away on the top of the hill. 
Then followed even greater excitement 
among the hunters up there, for he had 
killed one of the “spotted cats” thru which 
daylight had so often been shot without so 
much as altering its pace. 

I climbed back upon the top of the big 
stone which had played so important a part 
in the superstitions of the community, 
around which had gathered a large group 
of villagers and hunters to examine the 
animals killed, and talked to these people 
for half an hour concerning their blind 











But the 


beliefs in devil-spirits and goblins. 
villagers were still bold in their assertions 


of the way in which these cats “fly over 
the roofs of buildings and catch pigs and 
fowls.” 
(Copyright 1924 by the Abingdon Press) 
[To Be Continued } 
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fascinated by the commotion, forgot 
their wariness sufficiently to approach 
within long gunshot. 

We all three accepted the challenge. We 
fired six times—two shots each—and killed 
just one of those ducks that it didn’t seem 
possible to me that we could miss. The 
survivor flew away shrieking at every 
breath, leaving his dead mate rocking 
against. a chinquapin lily-pad in the rapidly 
increasing gale. 

At a quarter to 8 I noticed a white flake 
filter thru the crack between my hay 
bundles. I poked my head out and found 
the air thick with flying snow. I con- 
veyed the news to Earl and Jack and for 
ten minutes we stood, delighting in the 
first snow of the season, as it literally 
filled the air. 

Henry, who had sat alertly on the hay 
all morning came over and begged to be 
taken into the blind, rubbing against me 
to supplement his entreaties and pecking 
my cap bill resentfully when I would not 
let him come inside. Presently he huddled 
down in resignation a foot from my face 
and stared moodily out into the blizzard. 

He was so like a human in his moods 
and actions that I was grinning to myself 
when he cocked an eye upward and a tiny 
rumble came from his throat. I, too, looked 
upward, but could distinguish nothing in 
the snow-filled sky. He tipped his head 
and peered upward with the other eye. He 
arose to his feet, his eyes alight, every 
faculty alert. 


TILL I could see only flying snow. He 

opened his mouth and rasped. The effect 
upon the hens, that all this time had sat 
humped up, back to the storm, was elec- 
trical. Flapper Fan uncoiled her head 
from beneath her wing with a jerk. She, 
too, cocked first one eye then the other to 
the sky. Gray Mabel awoke and swam 
excitedly in a circle. English Mary began 
diving and rearing up to scoot the water 
off her back, to rid herself of snow, per- 
haps. Slough-foot Sal, off to the left, 
pounded the water with her wings. All of 
them began squawking. The din was 
terrific. 

Something was coming but we human 
beings couldn’t see what it was. In his 
excitement Henry crawled over to me and 
climbed upon my head. He squatted and 
jumped, flying almost into the midst of 
a drove of butter-balls that suddenly burst 
out of the oblivion. 

I will never forget that flock of ducks. 
We couldn’t distinguish objects as far 
away as our most distant blocks, so those 
butter-balls must have been close when I 
first saw them. They were in and gone 
before I could have counted ten. I pulled 
Henry down to me so I would not shoot 
him should the wild bunch return and the 
noise made by the hens immediately quieted 
to those regular and very effective quacks 
of Fan’s. 

The butter-balls circled the blind three 
times. We could plainly hear the whistle 
of their wings and their flock conversation 
as they passed. Once I had a faint glimpse 
of them, a long line of dim dots speeding 
by at the very edge of the oblivion. At last 
to Henry’s great delight they circled the 
blocks in plain view and dropped, feet down- 
stretched, wings back-pedalling, into the 


water not 40 feet from the blind. Before 





I thought to stop him Henry walked to 
the water and swam toward them, asking 
questions of them, apparently, as he went. 
The decoy hens swung invitingly at the 
ends of their tethers nearest the strangers 
and Slough-foot Sal strutted her stuff 
in a form befitting the name Jack had 
given her. Our decoys seem to like butter- 
balls. 

I found the situation immeasurably more 
fascinating than the simple shooting of 
ducks. I enjoyed it immensely. The but- 
ter-balls sat alertly a moment, staring 
about in half-alarm, but soon settled into 
that apathy to danger which is so fatal 
to butter-balls in the water. 

It was different with the five mallards 
that presently plunged in thru the wall of 
flying snow and alighted among the smaller 
black ducks. Not once during the few 
moments we permitted them to remain 
upon the water did even one of those mal- 
lards cease neck-craning about. They sat, 
heads high, looking, looking, looking, right 
into my eye, it seemed to me. 

This fascinated me until I shot a full 
foot beneath the big green-head at my 
end when he jumped. My next charge pat- 
terned dead center, however, and my third, 
a trifle slow ior the pair of butter-balls 
that swooped up from the lake, killed only 
the one that brought up the rear. 

When the war had ended we reckoned 
that we had killed eight ducks from the 
rise, three of them mallards. But we re- 
mained out in the snow storm only long 
enough to finish off two cripples and to 
retrieve a stray greenwing teal that had 
fallen almost in the blind, for the flight 
was on. 


) S jeer by the fire the warmth was very 
welcome and we sat talking, drowsily 
for a time. Slough-foot Sal aroused me with 
one of her squeaky squawks that sound so 
little like a duck’s voice to me, but which 
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seems to intrigue the wild ones. ‘here was 
a warning ring in her call, which, with 
the persistent silence of the other decoys 
prepared me for the hawk I saw in the act 
of grasping a dead duck in its talons as I 
looked out. 

A high-speed load had the desired effect 
and Jack and Earl, awakened by the re- 
port of my gun, found only a floating, wind- 
ruffled bundle of brown feathers to shoot 
at after they had practically wrecked the 
blind, bounding out. 

Almost before we had rearranged the 
scattered hay bundles a single came in 
and swam up to Slough-foot Sal. Jack 
claimed it by right of discovery. I pushed 
out with him to kill the duck should he 
miss it and killed, instead, a jacksnipe that 
darted away from the water’s edge. All of 
which was 100% profit, for Jack didn’t 
need my assistance at all. 

About 10 o’clock the snow ceased and 
fourteen butter-balls whipped in from the 
northeast while we were out in the lake 
ducking the blocks to wash the snow off of 
them. We rushed to the blind, sent Henry 
aloft and the little black fools decoyed. 

“Now let’s let them ——” 

Shucks! I knew what Jack was going 
to say and knew also that the ducks were 
coming in on my side, so I stood as best I 
could in that knotted position I must as- 
sume in our blind and bagged three of 
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those fat small ducks as they zipped past. 
Somehow, Jack managed to get four of 
them too, which one would naturally think 
should have convinced him that my method 
is best. But it didn’t. Only this morning 
I killed one of five high flying mallards 
after Jack and Earl had refused them. It 
was a beautiful shot. I was greatly pleased 
with it and said so, airing my pet idea to 
Jack, as I sometimes do. 

The very next bunch, which also chanced 
to contain five mallards, managed to alight 
among the blocks before Flapper Fan told 
us anything about them and we, as might 
be guessed, killed them all as they arose. 

Now it looks like Jack and I will never 
agree upon any method of shooting ducks. 

As we crossed the dam about noon that 
day, with our loads of ducks, on the way 
to the automobiles, a hell-diver dived in 
from the bank. At the splash I pricked up 
my ears. It sounded familiar. A third of 
the way across the dam another hell-diver 
took to the water with a second familiar 
splash. Ten yards farther on I saw Jack 
finally take notice when a third hell-diver 
splattered in. 

Jack and I stopped as those three little 
chicken-billed imitation ducks swam away 
and grinned at each other. At last we 
were agreed upon something! 

“There,” said Earl, voicing our own 
conclusions, “are your bass and bullfrogs, 
boys.” 


The Rainbows of Agawa 
(Continued from page 21) 


had kept that day, certainly seemed good 
to us. Experiences of the day were swapped 
and plans for the morrow made. Some 
of the boys had broken the hooks on quite 
a number of flies and Jack admonished us 
to keep our back cast high. When a hook 
struck a rock at the terrific speed at which 
the fly travels at the end of the back cast 
when laying out a long line to some tempt- 
ing spot, it was bound to snap off. Un- 
fortunately some of us did not discover 
this until after we had lost some _ nice 
trout which rose and took the hookless 
flies and were off a moment later. 

Old Superior continued to roll for the 
next three days, but we made the most of 
the opportunity. We came to know the 
Agawa better and learned that the best 
fishing was above Burnt Rock Pool. It 
seemed the farther up we went the better 
the fishing was—and the scenery too. Tall, 
rugged cliffs lifted their wooded heights 
500 feet and more sheer above the rushing 
stream. Upstream there was Caribou Pool 
and Organ Pool, but I must tell you more 
about Organ Pool and Pete. Organ Pool 
fascinated Pete, as it did all of us. On 
one of his first casts into it he hooked and 
landed a 15-inch rainbow. A minute later 
he lost a real tackle-buster. That evening 
we waited for him at Black Rock till dusk, 
then thinking he might have passed us and 
gone downstream to camp, we returned. 
He didn’t get in tilk after 9, just about the 
time we had decided to go and look for 
him. We panned him for worrying us but 
he just grinned in a satisfied way and said 
nothing. Later some one looked in his 
creel and we all forgave him because he 
sure had some beauties. The next night 
Joe did have to go after him, but met him 
on the trail about 9:30 stumbling along in 
the dark. Pete simply couldn’t tear him- 
self away from Organ Pool and so he 
earned the name of Organ Pool Pete. 

The heavy rain of the first afternoon 
didn’t affect the Agawa a mite. It was 
just as clear the next day and there was no 
appreciable rise in the stream. We soon 


found that the dry fly was the best bet in 
this clear water and we had some wonder- 
ful sport. 


Jack had some of his own long 
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tackle flies on No. 10 hooks and these 
proved to be real killers. 

We had come to Dave’s camp on a Sun- 
day afternoon and it wasn’t until the next 
Friday that we were able to get out on 
Superior for a try at coaster fishing. In 
the meantime our caboose lay on the side- 
track. Joe went up every other day to 
take care of the ice which Digby had sent 
up from the Soo by express, and to bring 
down additional supplies. 

When we awoke Friday morning we 
were delighted to see that the lake was 
calm and the day clear. Dave came over 
while we were having breakfast and de- 
clared he was ready to start whenever we 
were. He had two fine boats, staunch and 
seaworthy, for getting around safely on the 
big lake. Dave had an outboard motor and 
he attached this to one boat and towed the 
other. When we reached Sinclair Cove 
we started to fish. Joe rowed Pete and 
me along the rocky shores while Dave took 
Jack, George and Coop up to the mouth 
of the Sand River. The water in the lake 
was just as clear as in any trout stream, 
and cold as charity. We could look down 
20 feet and more into the crystal depths 
and see the boulder-filled bottom. And the 
wonder to us who had always fished brook 
trout in streams before was that they 
would rise right out of some hiding place 
among the rocks and come up out of the 
depths 20 feet or more to take our flies. 


The day was bright and clear and so our 
boat had little success up till lunch time, 
when we met on the rocky neck of land 
which separates the cove from the lake. 
Jack, however, had caught some dandies 
in the mouth of San Creek, one being over 
17 inches long. 


There was a slight riffle on the water 
when we commenced fishing again about 
3 p. m., and the guides were sure this 
would help some. We were using No. 
1-0 bass flies and fishing them wet. We 
used standard patterns that afternoon such 
as royal coachman, queen of waters, yellow 
sally, Lord Baltimore, and others, but we 
found that the queen of the waters was the 
most successful lure that day. 

We were having a delightful time and 
every now and then one of us would hook 
a fish. Usually it was jackfish. However, 
they weren’t coming fast enough to suit 
Dave, so he suggested we go across Agawa 
Bay to the mouth of Speckled Trout Brook 
to try the fishing there just at sundown. 
We chugged across in about an hour. We 
fished the little bays and indentures and 
found it a charming place indeed and one 
which will linger long in our memories. 
The setting sun bathed the rocky cliffs with 
a rosy light and with the ending of the 
day the wind died down, leaving the lake 
as calm as a millpond. When we got close 
under one rocky cliff which towered above 
us, we noticed how difficult it was to get out 
our cast because of the downrush of cooler 
air. Just about the time we decided to quit, 
a big trout rose with a wallop and struck 
at Coop’s fly. Coop cast again and the 
big fellow came back a second time, but 
missed the fly, rolling out of the water as 
he did so and giving us a clear view of his 
great size. 

“Oh, man!” yelled Jack, “did you see 
that! He was 3 inches between the eyes!” 


And that was as close as we came to 
getting one of the big coasters. We were 
content, however, with our catch of a 
dozen or more ranging from 12 to 18 
inches, and all voted it a red letter day as 
we turned in that night. 


We were all steamed up to try the lake 
fishing the next day, but Superior is un- 
certain and the surf rolled again when we 
awoke. As this was to be our last day at 
Dave’s camp we decided to try the Agawa 





once more and I for one was glad we did 
because it proved to be my best day. 

Jack and Coop started in near the mouth 
to fish upstream while Pete, George and 
I started upstream from Burnt Rock Pool. 
While it was rough out on the lake, here 
in the canyon only a gentle breeze was 
stirring and the day was ideal. We left 
Pete at his beloved Organ Pool and passed 
on upstream. At the next pool above I 
hooked and landed a 16%-inch rainbow. 
He put up a wonderful scrap. A short dis- 
tance upstream in another smaller pool I 
took one of the same size. I caught at 
least a dozen more but kept only the two 
beauties I had first caught. All were caught 
ona No. 10 dry fly, known as “Little Joe.” 
The rest of the boys were having lots of 
sport too. Coop and Pete each had 15- 
inch trout and we all had our fill of fish 
for supper that night. 

We walked up the rocky road the next 
morning while Dave brought our stuff up 
with his team. We found the caboose just 
as we had left it, including some of the 
Canadian beer and ice which we relished 
after the warm uphill hike. The north- 
bound train picked us up about 4:30 p. m. 
for the beautiful ride thru Agawa Canyon 
on the way home. 


Marching Thru Georgia 
(Continued from page 23) 


been bitten by a rattler. But it didn’t fool 
him long. As soon as he got both feet on 
the ground he threw the old cannon to his 
shoulder, drew a bead on the fast disappear- 
ing bird and bam!—Mr. Quail, who was 
headed for Sonora and all points south, 
dropped. 

That was the only single found. So the 
expedition moved on. Cliff assured us that 
there were more birds ahead and he was 
right, no doubt about that. It must have 
been fifteen minutes before Mac and Doc 
used logarithms and a lot of geometric 
angles to locate a covey, but this time they 
found a good-sized bunch of birds. Mac 
staged his find with a fine bit of dramatic 
technique, too. He had gone far ahead of 
us. J. H. whistled, but no dog. He kept 
saying that Mac surely was on point or he 
would have come in to report. Again the 
master was right. 

We looked down a gently sloping 
meadow fringed with a small brook and a 
big cornfield and there was a speck of 
white. Looking sharply we saw another 
bit of white. Mac and his partner were on 
point. 


E thought that we saw quite an impa- 

tient look on our little college pal 
when we came up. He had found birds and 
was tired of hanging onto them when each 
and every member of the covey was legging 
it in all directions. When J. H. ordered him 
ahead by whistle we wondered at his ex- 
tremely cautious, slow, almost timid ad- 
vance. Three seconds later we appreciated 
that old veteran’s work. The birds had 
scattered. They were all around in the tall 
grass and weeds. Before we could get up 
to him a lone bird flushed with a roar of 
wings and tried to make a sneak of it 
around our left end. We didn’t let him 
get away with it. Then the entire covey, 
approximately fifteen birds, shot into the 
air. They popped out of the cover as if 
they were going to bat Mac’s head off. 
No wonder he couldn’t move ahead much. 
Every way he turned his head he had 
strong bird scent. 

Cliff had missed this show because he 
had gone back to drive the car into a field 
nearby. But he soon hustled up to join 
in the party. Mac and Doc were sent 
ahead to find singles and almost imme- 
diately Mac found and Doc backed him 











We 


J. H. told us to take it. 
missed with the right but nailed our bird 


beautifully. 


with the left barrel. Cliff and J. H. each 
dropped a single in rapid succession and 
then Mac loped ahead. The single busi- 
ness was no job for a fellow with college 
degrees. He wanted big stuff—big coveys. 

Our next skirmish was marked by one of 
Clay’s celebrated “fanning” shots. You 
know the kind. The birds go into reverse 
and instead of sailing away in front of the 
guns, they aim at a fellow’s hat, “fan” over 
his head and many times make their get- 
away. Our next covey had a couple of 
smart ones in it who tried to fan Cliff. As 
ten or twelve birds were flushed in front 
of our steady dogs we saw one hill-climber 
go into high. He aimed for an imaginary 
safety zone above Cliff’s head. A second 
bird pulled the same trick but kept pretty 
much to Clay’s left. We saw Cliff swing 
on that zooming bird, we watched him 
follow thru until his musket was almost 
perpendicular and then—boom!—the show 
was over. Down dropped Mr. Quail. Right 
on the heels of that dandy shot Clay 
reached for another and got him. J. H. 
dropped one. Ditto for us. One of the 
birds sailed into a big tree about 200 yards 
away. We wished that Mac had stilts to 
make a point for us in the low branches 
of the tree but J. H. said that stilt-walking 
was not in Mac’s repertoire, so we had to 
do our own pointing on that tree climber. 

Dusk was coming on but Mac and his 
boy friend showed no signs of giving up 
the show. They worked the weed patches 
and the old cornfields with tireless energy 
and all the confidence in the world. In no 
time at all the pair located two more coveys 
for us. Both were small but they gave 
Mac a chance to strut his stuff. Not once 
did we see the rah-rah dog overrun his 
birds, altho on one occasion we saw him 
skid on his hind legs when his sharp nose 
told him that a bird was too close for 
comfort. We found him all tied up in 
knots, with his nose almost on the ground, 
doing his best to hold his best. He did. 

As a hazy golden sunset settled over the 
open fields, the pine woods and the pecan 
groves, we worked our way back to the 
car. It was our last day afield in Georgia 
and we hated to call the hunt over. You 
know how that country gets you down 
there in the old south. Gentlemen hunters 
who love their dogs and their sport, quail 
galore, pointers and setters that have real 
class, and on every hand the old-time 
Southern hospitality. 

We tried to tell Mac all about it as we 
petted him a bit and opened the door of the 
car so that he could take his seat on the 
cushions. But Mac refused to unbend. He 
gave us just a half-hearted little wag of his 
tail as if to say: “Well, Yank old scout, 
I guess we sort of showed you something 
today. Anytime you want a little lesson 
in quailcraft just come down. I really 
didn’t draw on any of my M. A. degree 
stuff today during this hunt. Come down 
next winter and we'll do it up brown for 
you.” 

Mac, we'll be there. 
about that! 


Them Moosky 


(Continued from page 25) 


while Andy pulled the boat about in the 
deep water. Once it sulked on the bottom 
for five minutes, lifeless as a log. 

After 25 minutes, Doc worked the fish 
up to the side of the boat. Andy wielded 
the gaff, and swung into the boat 42 inches 
of quivering fish. It came to life and 
tossed itself about in the bottom of the 
craft, while Andy spread himself over it 
and pinned it down with the gaff. He 
worked two thicknesses of anchor rope 


Don’t you worry 


thru its gills and jaws, and lashed it to 
the boat seat, and we called it our fish. 
It weighed—well, I shall be honest. It 
was never accurately weighed. The largest 
scales we could find on shore had a limit 
of 25 pounds, and the fish took them down 
with a bang. Andy and the other guides 
who saw it estimated its weight at some- 
where between 30 and 35 pounds, which 
was entirely satisfactory to the Parma- 
chene Belle Outing Association. 

There was a set in Doc’s bass rod, and 
his spinner was bent and crumpled all out 
of shape. But his line had held, and the 
level-wind reel hadn’t jammed. 

“Tt’s a nice fish,” Andy admitted. 

“Do they often strike in the middle of 
the day like that?” Doc asked. 

“Oh,” said Andy, “you can’t never tell 
about them moosky.” 


The Passenger Pigeon 


(Continued from page 27) 


“This portion of the nesting was the 
first formed, and the young birds were just 
ready to leave the nests. Scarcely a tree 
could be seen but contained from five to 
fifty nests, according to its size and 
branches. Directed by the noise of chop- 
ping and falling trees, we followed on, and 
soon came upon the scene of action. 

“Here was a large force of Indians and 
boys at work, slashing down the timber 
and seizing the young birds as they fluttered 
from the nest. As soon as caught, the 
heads were jerked off from the tender 
bodies with the hand, and the dead birds 
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A New Fish Lure Described—‘‘Pelo del 
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tossed into heaps. Others knocked the 
young fledglings out of the nests with long 
poles, their weak and untried wings failing 
to carry them beyond the clutches of the 
assistant, who, with hands reeking with 
blood and feathers, tears the head off the 
living bird, and throws its quivering body 
upon the heap. 

“Thousands of young birds lay among 
the ferns and leaves dead, having been 
knocked out of the nests by the promiscu- 
ous tree slashing, and dying for want of 
nourishment and care, whicii the parent 
birds, trapped off by the netter, could not 
give. The squab killers stated that ‘about 
one-half of the young birds in the nests they 
found dead,’ owing to the latter reason. 
Every available Indian, man and boy in 
the neighborhood was in the employ of 
buyers and speculators, killing squabs, for 
which they received a cent apiece.” 

Again on page 91: 





Sve. first shipment of birds from Petos- 
key was upon March 22, and the last 
upon August 12, making over twenty weeks, 
or five months that the bird war was car- 
ried on. For many weeks the railroad ship- 
ments averaged fifty barrels of dead birds 
per day—thirty to forty dozen old birds 
and about fifty dozen squabs being packed 
in a barrel. Allowing 500 birds to a bar- 
rel, and averaging the entire shipments for 
the season at twenty-five barrels per day, 
we find the rail shipments to have been 
12,500 dead birds daily. or 1,500,000 for the 
summer. Of live birds there were shipped 


1,116 crates, six dozen per crate, or 80,352 
birds. 

“These were the rail shipments only, and 
not including the cargoes by steamers from 
Petoskey, Cheboygan, Cross Village and 
other lake ports, which were as many 
more.” 
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Another quotation from a market hunter 
and trapper, page 116: 

“In the Logan County roost, Ohio, I 
killed with two barrels, of a 6 bore 
shoulder gun, 144 birds. The other boys 
killed nearly as many with smaller guns; 
we shot on the roost in the dark. Our 
plan was to fire one barrel on the roost and 
the other as the pigeons flew.” 

It is unnecessary for me to quote fur- 
ther. I have tried to give the reader an 
idea of how great the numbers of these 
beautiful birds were. I have briefly de- 
scribed the method of the professional net- 
ter and cited the enormous slaughter. 
Should there be any question as to what 
became of the pigeon? 

The passenger pigeon was a handsome 
bird, symmetrical in form, and beautiful in 
color. Its flight was rapid, and afforded 
mighty sporty shooting. The flight in 
early spring used to begin just at daylight, 
and many were the mornings I have put in 
with muzzle-loading shotgun at the edge 
of some woods from which the pigeons 
were emerging in their morning pilgrim- 
age for food. Some mornings they would 
fly high, and some mornings low. | Coming 
to an open glade of any dimensions they 
would swoop down from above the tree- 
tops and skim the ground until they came 
to the next woodland, when they would 
gracefully rise and top it. Their migrat- 
ing flights continued for hours, layer upon 
layer, and streaming by in most irregular 
formation. 


ATHER GRAVIER tells how down 

near the mouth of the Wabash, I believe 
it was, the pigeons in crossing the river 
spattered it like a severe hailstorm with 
their droppings. 

The passenger pigeon had a sharp tail; 
the band-tailed pigeon of the Pacific Coast, 
oiten mistaken for it, has a square tail. 
There are no passenger pigeons left. They 
are all gone and have been for twenty years 
or more, and there will be more kinds of 
our wild life “all gone” unless those who 
like to hunt and fish take more responsi- 
bility upon themselves. They are too prone 
to wait for the other fellow to do it. They 
are too prone to say there ought to be a 
law for this or a law for that, and don’t 
do anything else. I know a good many 
who like to shoot and fish, and have ample 
means, who don’t even read a sportsman’s 
magazine, never attend a meeting of a 
sportsman’s organization, and never volun- 
tarily contribute a cent to the cause, but 
always wait for “the other fellow” to do it. 

Now that the rail fence has disappeared, 
now that fire and the axe have thinned out 
our woodlands, now that drainage has de- 
stroyed the breeding places of our water- 
fowl, now that so many changes have taken 
place in the former environment of wild 
life, we all must turn in and work hard to 
maintain the remnant that is left. Stop 
forest fires, provide game refuges—and 
don’t stop there but keep the vermin out— 
see that there is plenty of food, and don’t 
forget that around our cities one of the 
worst of all vermin is the house cat that 
runs wild. Go after the house cat, furnish 
food, furnish refuges, stop fire, don’t be 
hoggish in your bag, and it will help a lot. 


The Striped Bass 


(Continued from page 29) 


chord; the drab, uninteresting estuary 
took on the significance of a waterscape 
by an inspired artist. 

There were interludes of absolute in- 
action. Once we weighed anchor, moved 
to fishing grounds near by, and cast again. 
Hot noon was upon us, we baked in the 
direct sun’s rays. Hands cleaned in the 


salt water, we fell to on our lunch, not 
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standing on ceremony. It was pleasant 
to relax, we had been under a strain; we 
stretched, our lines lay limp in the water. 
Returning fishermen asked our luck. We 
showed them four handsome fish. They 
told us they had tried everything, sar- 
dines, spoons, basserinos, trolling de- 
vices—it was really little short of as- 
tounding the assortment of lures you can 
bring with you on a fishing trip, if you 
are not born to the art. 

That’s what gives Wallie Collins a 
unique place. He is in full mastery of 
his actions because he knows his way. 
He chose our fishing grounds, our tackle, 
our bait; he chose the day and hour for 
our excursion. What can be more effi- 
cient and less faulty than his attitude 
when playing a fish? No false move- 
ments, no bad moments, but a smooth, 
noiseless, co-ordinated performance. One 
knows that the little drama will be en- 
acted without a slur or miss. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory. 

We began the day’s work with the in- 
coming tide. Now, with the sun past the 
meridian, the tide is slowly moving out, 
it is barely perceptible, but the tules 
stand a bit straighter, the water line 
showing on the slender stems. We again 
ply ourselves, using now only the choicest 
parts of bait. While our catch has been 
fair, it has not been large enough tc 
make marked inroads on the bait box. 
A slight breeze skims over the water, its 
soothing graces receive our benedictions. 
The day is slowly cooling, we lift our 
faces gratefully, and breathes deeper. Gray, 
plump sea-gulls_ hovering JIow, circle 
closer to us. As we cast they swoop, 
like dirty white streaks, upon our bait. 
We shout and wave our free arms but 
they hang on and we have to pull in and 
cast again. They are persistent feeders. 
We try to take them by surprise and 
sometimes succeed. Contests develop and 
at times we win. We compare notes 
and learn that this is a new experience. 
These scavengers of the bays lift line, 
sinkers and all, high in the air, scoop- 
ing big mouthfuls of bait. They inter- 
fere seriously with our sport and we re- 
gain our freedom of action only when 
we throw them generous portions of the 
bait box, catering to their voracious ap- 
petites. 


THER bird fife is about us. We note 

the sea pigeons, fluffy balls of speed, 
skimming from shore to nearby shore. 
The ubiquitous killdeer, named after the 
two eternal notes it is forever sounding, 
is a constant visitant. This bird, which 
I have found in the waters of the high 
Sierras, is equally at home on this turbid 
slough. All over the world the killdeer 
is to be found, an interesting study to 
fisherman and ornithologist alike. 

Wallie has started a timely discourse 
on playing the striped bass. He explains 
the difference between a nibble and a 
strike. We learn that a backlash is a 
tangled line, and if you are foolish 
enough to affect a silk line you will save 
time and temper and maintain a normal 
blood pressure by using your knife and 
throwing the meshed web overboard. He 
tells us of the fishermen who use rods with 
spring butts, heavy bases which fit into 
a belt worn about a fisherman’s middle. 
Many df the Japanese on the west coast 
—and they are among the most expert 
striped bass fishermen to be found—use 
this longer, heavier rod with marked 
skill. 

“But you can have the finest outfit in 
the world,” Wallie goes on, “and get no- 
where. In fact, fishing is the thing, and 
after twenty years or so of experience 
you can  qualify—maybe.” He stops 





short, his arm grows rigid, his body 
tense. “He’s a big one, boys, a whopper,” 
he says. He begins to play him skillfully, 
a light of content, of perfect happiness, 
on his face.‘ Minutes pass, the hooked 
bass is resisting every inch of the way, 
but his lunges, doubles, and tail lash- 
ings are taking his strength. Wallie 
keeps his line taut, every now and then 
freeing the reel when the victim shows 
a spurt of strength. However, the line 
is never loose, no quarter is shown, 
Wallie is slowly killing the gaffed demon. 
He pulls him into the boat, a paragon of 
his kind, weighing a good eight pounds. 
For a half hour or more we played our 
rods steadily. A number of catches are 
made; we are again in the route of travel 
of this rover of the bays. One fish, a 
fraction short of a foot, we returned to 
the deeps. The legal size is 12 inches. 

So into the setting sun and evening. 
We reel in our lines, disjoint our rods, 
put our catch in order—some 25 pounds 
of silvery meat—make things shipshape, 
ship our oars and pull steadily against 
the current, making slow work of it in 
the outgoing tide. We come to port at 
last and with no loss of time, convey our 
belongings to our car and start home- 
ward. 

And then a few parting words and 
three badly-needed, badly-wanted drinks 
in a friendly place in Oakland. And the 
next day a big dinner of striped bass, the 
sea’s primest delicacy. 


A Woman on Northern Game 
Trails 


(Continued from page 30) 


We hunted hard the three following days 
and saw many sheep, but none that we 
wanted to kill. The fourth day we decided 
to hunt some wolverines that the guides had 
located in one of the nearby basins. Three 
of us, my guide, my husband and I, went 
up the basin for 2 or 3 miles only to 
find that Mr. Wolverine had moved. We 
decided to take a look over the country 
thru the glasses. The guide located, some 
2 miles above us, a band of four rams 
which seemed to have good heads. Our 
chances of stalking them looked pretty 
poor with the wind against us and no cover 
to speak of and eight hawk-like eyes con- 
stantly on the alert. 

We crept down from the mountain side 
to the bed of the creek which came from 
the head of the basin. This we used as our 
mode of approach, dodging here and there, 
wading the stream, and much of the time 
crawling on our hands and knees. After 
a time we reached the spot where we had 
last seen the sheep feeding, only to find 
that they had gone. The guide thought 
they had probably gone out over the moun- 
tain side, where we saw fresh tracks. We 
went on, however, rather carelessly and 
were just coming into a little draw when 
there, in front of us, were the four rams. 
They were off in a flash, starting for the 
mountain top as soon as they saw us. We 
ran to the top of a knoll and opened fire. 
By this time they were 200 or 250 yards 
away from us. After several shots we 
seemed to bring two of them down at the 
same instant. Mine jumped up again and 
all eyes were on him as I hit him a second 
time and brought him rolling down the 
mountain side. No sooner was my ram 
down for good than my husband’s sheep 
was up again, and he had to open fire again. 
No time was lost in getting to my first kill, 
and I found that my trophy had a 33-inch 
curl and a 15-inch base. The other one 
measured 37 inches with a 16%4-inch base. 
After congratulating each other, the guide 
and my husband skinned out the heads and 









camp. 


Bad snowstorms held us in camp for | 


five days before we could make the three- 
day trip to Job Creek to the goat camp. 
On this trip we passed thru parts of Jasper 
National Park, forded the Brazeau River, 
and made the last lap over a boggy, marshy 
old Indian trail, The scenery on Job 
Creek was magnificent and the goats plen- 
tiful. We spent a week here because of 
bad weather. The goat hunting proved to 
be much easier than the sheep hunting. 


When the guide and I saw the goat I later | 
killed he was feeding with a nanny at the 


very top of the shale slide and just under 
the projecting rocks. We did a lot of 
climbing and careful maneuvering before 
reaching a small scrub pine which was our 
last means of cover. It was so steep here 
that I could not stand or lie down to shoot, 
or get any sort of foothold. Finally the 
guide sat down and got the best hold he 
could, and I used him as my prop and stay, 
and then opened fire on the billy. My first 
shot broke his shoulder and sent him rolling 
down the hill. His horns measured just 
6 inches. 

A day or two later my husband secured 
his goat without much difficulty or excite- 
ment. This goat had a small head also; 
it measured only 7 inches. 

Four days’ travel from Job 
brought us to Grave Flats, where we 
hunted moose. This country proved to be 
a veritable moose paradise. We 
saw less than ten a day, 
counted forty-five. As the result of a forest 
fire which had swept the country 
thirty years previous to our visit, the hunt- 
ing was hard, for it meant a continual 
stepping up and down over the fallen 
trees. I wanted a good head, and 
day as we were returning to camp 
saw a moose just below the ridge 
which we were _ standing. He 
feeding toward us and the guide said: 
“Here’s your head.” We let him come 
up within 75 yards of us and then I 
gave him one shot. 


on 
was 


Creek | 


never | 
and one day we | 


some | 


one | 
we | 


It didn’t knock him | 


down, and he was so utterly surprised to | 


know there were intruders near him that, 
instead of running in the opposite direc- 
tion, he came right for me. As he dashed 
toward me I shot twice more, but was so 
excited that my shots didn’t reach a vital 
spot. One shot struck his horn and the 
second one scraped his shoulder. When 
within 30 feet of us he discovered our 
presence and turned at right angles to his 
former course. A lucky shot then broke 
his back and after a moment’s struggle on 
the ground he died. I was rather disap- 
pointed in the size of his head. It wasn’t 
large in any respect, but a very unusually 
even one. He had a spread of 42% inches 
and twenty points. 

Mr. Hopkins got his moose shortly aft- 
er I had killed mine. 


one on which they were hunting. Upon 
moving over to the place where the animal 
had last been seen they found no moose, 
but his trail led off thru the snow into a 
dense patch of spruce. 


quarter-of-a-mile’s stalk they located the 


animal lying down about 30 yards away | 


from them. Two or three quick shots into 
the region of his shoulder finished him. 
The spread of this head was 54 inches. It 
had twenty-nine points and a 14%-inch 
palm. 

Several days after this we went back to 
Mountain Park, where we left A. R. Mus- 


He and his guide | 
located a bull on the ridge adjacent to the | 


At the end of a | 





tard & Son, who were our outfitters and | 


guides, and to whom much of the pleasure 
and success of our trip was due. 

These seven weeks had been a great ex- 
perience for me. We had more than our 
share of bad weather—only fifteen good 
days in all. The streams and rivers we 
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forded were high and in many places the 
trail was bad, but I thoroly enjoyed it all, 
and our bag of game, consisting of two 
sheep, two goats, two moose and a deer 
repaid us for all the hardships. 


Straight Up to Turkeys 


(Continued from page 31) 


hearsed his divers adventures, we unrolled 
our sleeping bags in the commissary. 

At 6 the next morning our horses were 
saddled and with our guide, Bill, from the 
logging camp leading the way we struck 
out, heading down a canyon. After a few 
miles of travel one lone turkey track 
crossed our trail, but Bill kept going ahead. 
We wanted a flock of them. Well, from 
that time until 1 p. m., we searched that 
beautiful country where the pinon pines 
were fuil of nuts, the food the wild turkey 
thrives on in this section, and not another 
track did we see. So we held a council of 
war and at my suggestion decided to go 
back and take up the early morning lone 
turkey track. 

3ill said he had been down this canyon 
several dozen times but had never before 
failed to flush a nice bunch of turkeys. 
3ut such is life. The Mrs. and I changed 
horses for luck and after a hearty lunch 
headed for the new hope. 


OLLOWING the track up the steep 

canyon side and into a thick bunch of 
pines it struck square into a string of six- 
teen turkey tracks. Tying our horses, we 
followed. Sometimes the sixteen tracks 
would be in one path, just chopping the 
snow all up; and again they would all be 
spread out over a wide space, winding 
and twisting in all directions thru the thick 
pines whose limbs extended nearly to the 
ground. Just as we were wondering if 
we would ever catch up with them we 
suddenly realized that dark forms were 
flitting in every direction far thru the thick 
pines. Bang! Bang! Bang! went our 
guns, and we rushed to the scene. Plenty 
of tracks, some feathers, but no turkeys. 
Too far and too many trees for a good 
chance. We followed to where they lit 
and began to trail lone birds. 

Right here let me add a few words about 
following the tracks of a turkey or two 
who happen to know you are hot on their 
trail, having been flushed once already. 
When we walked slowly, so did they. 
When we put on speed, the turkey did 
likewise, and only by keeping up this speed 
would the bird take wing and then he 
wanted to fly from a convenient place 
where he could drop over the edge of the 
bluff or some depression from the opposite 
side of the pines from the hunter. These 
New Mexico turkeys would rise only a 
short distance from the ground and then 
begin to drop so one would shoot over 
them unless very careful. 

Finally I heard a turkey call. He would 
call at regular intervals two or three times. 
After crawling up on him for some min- 
utes I had a chance thru a small opening 
in the pines and pulled. That gobbler 
covered more space in his jumpings and 
floppings than I ever saw anything do be- 
fore. My! but he was a whopper, and I 
a tickled amateur turkey hunter. Tying 
his feet together and running a stick thru, 
Bill and I carried the bird between us. 

Soon a fresh track crossed our trail, so 
Mrs. Kent promptly took off on it and in 
less than ten minutes—Bang! went the 12 
gauge loaded with No. 2’s—followed so 
quickly with the shout, “I got him!” that 
Bill swears to this day that the Mrs. 
shouted “I got him!” and pulled the trig- 
ger afterwards. However that may be, 
we rushed to the scene. The turkey had 


fallen over a steep bank into some rock 
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and brush, slipping and sliding down, finally 
stopping when it hit the snow above a 
big boulder. 

Another tickled turkey hunter. And with 
two turkeys on the stick we headed for 
our horses, arriving at the logging camp 
long after nightfall, a beautiful moon high 
in the heavens and a happy pair of hunters 
with the thought “All downhill going 
home.” 


Old Jim 


(Continued from page 33) 


bride and left her sitting on the jagged 
rocks at my feet, with the parasol 
clutched in both hands and still upright 
in its proper place. All we saw down the 
road was a streak of dust! 

In the fall of the year, after we had 
threshed—that is, those years that we had 
anything to thresh—we used to take Old 
Jim out to where the horsepower had 
stood; three of us children would climb 
up and stand on his back; then we would 
run him around the ring which the teams 
had tramped, for an hour at a time, mak- 
ing a circus out of him. My! how we 
did enjoy this home-made circus—at Old 
Jim’s expense. As he grew older he grew 
wiser and he finally grew tired of this 
show business. He would let one of us 
ride him for a little while around the 
ring, but if two or three stood on his 
back, he would buck us all off and skip 
for the barn. When our parents weren’t 
around we used to discipline him pretty 
hard for these pranks. 


I WAS riding old Jim down a steep hill 
about a half mile from home one day in 
November, 1886, just as fast as he could 
run, when he tripped on a pocket gopher 
mound and went right over endwise, turn- 
ing a complete somersault in the air. Of 
course he landed on me. for I had my feet 
in the stirrups and could not get free. In 
addition to a lot of other damage which 
he did me physically, he broke my right 
leg about four inches above my ankle. A 
neighbor hauled me home on a flat-bot- 
tomed stone-boat. The doctor came and 
set my leg. I lay in bed five months and 
finally got well. When I was able to be 
out the next spring, one of the first 
things I did was to ask them to lead Old 
Jim up to the sod house where I could 
pat him once again. I promptly forgave 
him and put my arms around his neck. 
How human he did seem! He stuck both 
of his ears forward and looked at me as 
much as to say: “Seems to me we have 
met before,” or else to ask the question: 
“Where have you been all this while?” 

He was 2 faithful old fellow. In those 
early days there were no bridges and but 
few roads. Winding trails led promiscu- 
ously from one claim shack to another— 
sometimes miles and miles apart. At night 
we frequently got lost. But if riding or 
driving Old Jim, no matter how dark it 
might be, if we just let him go, he always 
took us home. 

Once I was riding him home from town 
when I got caught in a blizzard and be- 
came lost. I got off and tried to follow 
the trail on foot, meanwhile leading the 
pony. This I could not do. Night came 
on. The storm was blinding. I climbed 
back on to the horse, leaned over and put 
my face beside his neck, on the off side 
from the storm, and let him go. In about 
an hour he stopped at the door of the old 
sod stable, and whinnied. 

He also became our hunting pony. We 
shot over his head, from his back. We 
also slipped off him hurriedly, laid the 
rifle across his back and shot coyotes. 
Firing so much over his head and around 
his ears made him totally deaf as old age 
came on. One had to hit him to start him 





and pull or jerk him to make him stop. It 
seemed pathetic. He grew less useful. 
Just how old he lived to be nobody knows. 
All the cups in his teeth had grown full 
and projected beyond the surface of his 
teeth some five or six years before he 
died. He must have reached the quarter 
of a century mark. 

One night in late autumn we turned him 
out to a strawstack to feed. He didn’t 
a back the next morning for his break- 
ast. 

After all, how could we have gotten thru 
pioneer days in Dakota without Old Jim? 


Tembo! 
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wear but a strip of bark, or a piece of tat- 
tered loin cloth, hanging from a string 
around the waist. 

The Wambute are most interesting little 
chaps, of lighter complexion than larger 
negroes, and have not unpleasing features. 
Scorning such personal adornment as the 
hideous tattooing prevalent among the can- 
nibals, as a head-dress they often wear the 
bright feathers of birds. 

With bearing sprightly and alert, their 
impish glance constantly sweeps their sur- 
roundings, looking at nothing, taking in 
everything. Always they carry their bow 
and poisoned arrows, and to the left wrist 
is strapped “the pouch of death’—the fatal 
drug they smear upon their weapons. 

In the fall of 1925 my son and I marched 
thru the heart of the Ituri forest without 
seeing a pygmy. To our queries as to their 
whereabouts the natives invariably an- 
swered by shaking their heads and point- 
ing to the forest. None could direct us 
to a village. At last a chief informed us 
that he was on friendly terms with a 
neighboring pygmy chief, and for a con- 
sideration he would arrange a meeting. 
For days we waited; each evening the 
great signal drum roared out messages to 
the pygmies, but none appeared. These 
signal drums are made from a hollowed 
log, of 2 or 3 feet in diameter by 5 feet 
in length. The log is burned out with hot 
irons thru a slit running lengthwise of its 
surface. With the curious instrument 
messages are sent from one village to an- 
other in a telegraphic-like code known only 
to the natives. 


NE morning, after much drumming and 

horn-blowing, we got a fleeting glimpse 
of a little man on the edge of the jungle. I 
interviewed the chief—“Yes,” he said, “a 
meeting has been arranged.” Later we dis- 
covered that the pygmy spy had been look- 
ing us over and seemed satisfied. The 
conditions were these: 

Our party was to accompany the chief 
to their village, with the distinct under- 
standing that all firearms be left behind. 
We protested, as the forest was full of 
elephants and buffaloes. Sometimes they 
had a most unfriendly way of charging 
suddenly upon the passer-by. Besides this, 
the idea of being among savages, unarmed, 
was not an appealing one. However, it 
was agreed, and with a small derringer 
pistol concealed in my pocket we followed 
our cannibal chief thru many winding 
paths, beneath the great arched trees whose 
branches almost shut out the sunlight, until 
at last he pointed thru an opening and 
spoke one word—“Wambute.” 

If we had expected to surprise these 
clever little people, certainly that was far 
from what really happened, for I haven't 
the slightest doubt that our whole journey 
had been watched from beginning to end at 
convenient places in the forest. The men 
of the tribe were assembled, peering to- 
ward us from behind tree and_ thicket. 
Beyond, we could discern some two dozen 











oval-shaped huts that blended so completely 
in the forest shadows as to almost make 
them invisible. Our chief spoke some rapid 
words in the Wambute tongue, and pres- 
ently, slinking forward among the foliage, 


came half a dozen dwarfs. They cau- 
tiously moved toward us, each holding his 
poisoned weapon clutched in the left hand, 
ready to fight or run as necessity de- 
manded. 

The chief spoke words of encourage- 
ment, and a sturdy little fellow, about 4 
feet in height, took shape among the shad- 
ows and advanced with outstretched hand. 
I grasped it—he grinned broadly. The 
other dwarfs, taking heart, crowded 
around. I presented him with a gaudy- 
colored parasol. He was shown the marvel 
of its outspreading wings. He opened and 
lowered it many times, laughing like a 
child with a new toy. He ran into the 
village, waving it joyously, but its streets 
were empty. We followed our scampering 
guides, and gradually we could see here 
and there faces appearing from the little 
leaf-thatched huts. An old man came up 
and shook my hand. I presented him with 
a safety pin, which he promptly stuck thru 
a hole piercing the division of his nostrils 
and locked it. Calling a younger pygmy 
to his side, he indicated by signs that I 
also give one to him. This boy thrust 
the pin thru a hole in his lip, hooked it, 
and saluted us with a very broad grin, 
Some other minor presents were distribu- 
ted, and gradually from out the huts poured 
a multitude of old women and children. 
We took a number of motion pictures of 
these, and asked the chief where were the 
young women of this tribe. The wily old 
fellow said that there were none. 

We visited the village several times later, 
and at no time did I ever glimpse any but 
the old women. The young women always 
concealed themselves in the forest while 
my party was in the village. Evidently the 
pygmies were taking no chances of having 
their young ladies stolen, an ancient and 
honored practice among African tribes. If 
we had cared to elope with any of the 
specimens he brought forward for inspec- 
tion, doubtless they could have been taken 
with his blessing. 

Salt is the rarest and most valued treas- 
ure among the pygmies. The inhabitants 
of the village formed in a long line to 
receive a small present of it, dealt out by 
my gun-bearer. I noticed that the line was 
not diminishing rapidly, and found that 
some of the pygmies were doubling like 
our “repeaters” at the polls. They laughed 
merrily when detected in this duplicity. 


a family life of the pygmy is of the 
crudest form. There is practically no 
marriage, sexual relations being very pro- 
miscuous. However, they seem to have 
great affection for their children. As in 
all African tribes, the witch doctor is a 
powerful factor in domestic life. It is up 
to this gentleman to propitiate the evil 
spirits, in case of sickness or bad luck. 
Dead husbands are not popular, and a 
widow often paints her face to scare off 
his spirit, should he be lurking near the 
hut. 

On occasion, the pygmies engage in 
weird dances to the tune of several musi- 
cians, who beat upon drums and blow each 
a single note upon a reed. There is sex 
suggestion in the sinuous wriggle of their 
swaying bodies. 

They are fond of: tobacco, when they 
can purchase it from the other natives, and 
usually smoke the weed wrapped in a green 
leat in the shape of a cigar. Like mem- 
bers of the tribes of larger negroes in- 
habiting these forests, it is said that the 
pygmy also has a decided liking for human 
flesh, but most of their diet consists of the 
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meat of animals they kill while hunting. 
When an animal is pierced by one of their 
poisoned arrows, it almost immediately 
dies. The meat for a few inches around 
the wound is cut out, and the rest is eaten. 
Tho living mainly on the flesh of animals 
or birds, they do not scorn a meal of rep- 
tile, ants, beetles, or other insects. These, 
together with fruits and herbs found in 
the forest, form the general menu of their 
daily repast. 

We took many motion pictures of these 
interesting little people. At first they 
feared the camera, thinking the white man 
wanted to capture their spirits to make 
medicine. Later they were appeased by 
salt, a commodity that makes all roads 
smooth in the Congo. 

When shown our phonograph, the pyg- 
mies crowded around, tiptoeing over each 
other’s shoulders, mouths agape, watching 
while the record was put on and the needle 
adjusted. At the first scratch of sound 
they stood for a moment spellbound, then 
fled pell-mell into the forest, where they 
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peered fearfully toward us from the thick- 
ets; but we burst into such hearty laughter 
at their discomfort, that one by one they 
ventured from their hiding-places and came 
cautiously toward us. <A fearful group 
formed a short distance from the phono- 
graph, and, encouraged by our continued 
merriment, several crawled stealthily to- 
ward the instrument and began peering 
cautiously into the box, beneath it, and 
along its shining lid, in an effort to locate 
the mysterious sound. All natives have 
a preponderance of humor, and soon they 
were squatting around in a circle, saluting 
with pleased giggles the latest songs and 
jazz music from Broadway. 

In answer to an inquirer, I told him that 
a little pygmy was concealed in the box, 
and that he was a great musician. “No,” 
said the spokesman, with a skeptical wag 
of his head, “the white man has cut out a 
human voice and makes it sing to him 
whenever he pleases.” 

THE END 
(Copyright 1928 by the Century Co.) 


The Ricker Sea and Aeronautical Navigation Chart 





T IS not often that a member of our 

organization distinguishes himself in 
either of the above fields, but in the Ricker 
Chart we believe that many of our readers 
will be interested for the reason that they 
do more or less flying and a great deal of 
sailing and boating. J. A. Ricker was one 
of the founders of Outpoor Lire 31 years 
ago, and for that reason we take additional 
pride in exploiting his wonderful chart. 
He is a great boat, automobile, and fishing 
enthusiast now living a very comfortable 
and quiet life at Santa Ana, Calif. 

It will be noted that this chart is gradu- 
ated into squares of one mile each, and 
worked out up to ten miles, which is all 
that is necessary, as anyone desiring greater 
distance simply adds another cipher and 
then multiplies on up into the thousands 
if he desires to go far enough. 

We will say you are steering a course 
of 45 degrees (N. E.): If you will fol- 


low up to 45 degrees you will find two 
lines intersecting at this point. At this 
intersection you have covered 10 miles in 
a northeasterly direction. How far east 
and how far north have you gone? Re- 
membering that the squares are one mile 
each—except at such places where their 
termination is cut down by the circle; fol- 
low the two lines which intersect at north- 
east to their two “master lines” (which 
are the lines running east and west, and 
north and south, which cross in the center of 
the circle) and you will find by reading the 
figures at the intersection or by counting the 
mile gradients, you have traveled 7 miles 
east and 7 miles north in traveling 10 miles 
on a northeast course in still air or water. 

Take any point on the chart and you 
will find it works exactly in the same man- 
ner. In steering a course south of east or 
west, simply turn the chart upside down 
and read the same as for north. 
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A Monument for Mr. Shell? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I read with a 
great deal of pleasure the article con- 
tained in the December issue of your maga- 
zine entitled “How Old Was John Shell?” 
and have reached the conclusion after read- 
ing the same that you have discovered one 
of the great men of America and his-mem- 
ory should not be permitted to sink into 
innocuous desuetude. 

Personally, I would like to know what 
kind of breakfast food this boy ate, as I 
would like to arrange for a future supply 
of the same with the hope that I might 
benefit from its continued use so as to be 
able to emulate the example set by Mr. 
Shell. 

I think a monument should be erected 
over his grave with a suitable inscription 
upon the same and I believe if the matter 
were properly called to the attention of the 
sportsmen who constitute your list of sub- 
scribers, a reasonable sum could be raised 
without difficulty for such purpose. 

Ill. C. E. CHIperFIe.p. 

Editorial Notes Mr. Shell claimed to be 134 
at the time of his death. So far Mr. Chiperfield 
is the only reader who suggests raising a monu- 


ment to this remarkable man’s memory. Are 
there others? 


Criticizes Dr. Breck 


DITOR, Outdoor Life:—On the cover 

of your November issue the name of 
Edward Breck drew my attention and I 
turned at once to his article “Do Moose 
Charge?” 

I found exactly what I had expected— 
the usual Breck “anti” everything. As an 
attack on the memory of one of the great- 
est of sportsmen—the late Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: as a personal attack on 
Arthur Young and Stewart Edward White 
—exponents of the long bow: as a criticism 
of the conservation policies of the State of 
Pennsylvania—generally conceded to be ex- 
cellent: as a mess of sentimental hash and 
an open acknowledgment of ignorance of 
the subject he chooses to discuss, that arti- 
cle is a literary masterpiece. The only per- 
sonal experience he admits, in an article 
purporting to be on moose was with an 
\ngora cat in the wilds of Paris! Hor- 
rors!!! 

In a very limited moose-hunting experi- 
ence I have never been charged, but the 
sworn statement of Colonel Roosevelt, to 
which may be added many accounts of a 
less official nature, is, to me, good and suffi- 
cient evidence that moose have charged. 
There is, therefore, every reason to believe 
that moose will charge, which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, boils the whole situation down 
to the fact that, occasionally, moose do 
charge. 

Last winter, in the columns of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Mr. Breck opened 
an attack on traps and trapping. Some of 
his statements were so extravagant that I 
saw fit to reply. No answer came from 
him but not long afterwards he came out 
in an attack on the long bow. When, again, 
another letter from him appeared attack- 
ing still another sport I came to the conclu- 
sion that he was nothing more or less 
than a professional “anti.” “Do Moose 
Charge?” which is not an article on moose 
at all, proves that I was not far wrong 
in my estimate. 


Won. H. Munson, Jr. 


Hail, the Conquering Hero 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—These figures 

are authentic and on record by Mc- 
Cafferty of the Van Camp Sea Food Corp., 
Ft. of Crosby St., San Diego, Calif. These 
fish are cleaned by hand and thrown from 
the butchering table to the floor from the 
end of a 7-inch knife. The result of 20 
years practice: 

35 4-lb. fish per min.; 2100 4-Ib. fish per 
hr.; 5 movements of hands per fish; walks 
sidewise 18 ft. per min.; 175 movements 
per min.; wt., lifted 140 Ibs. on knife per 
min. 16,800 4-lb. fish per 8 hours.; 84,000 
movements per 8 hrs.; 67,200 Ibs. lifted on 
knife per 8 hrs.; 8,640 feet walked side- 
wise per 8. hrs. Otis W. CHASE. 

Calif. 
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i = ciate rise cee ae 
| Answers to “TEST YOURSELF” | 
Questions on page 44 

I. The Rocky Mountain goat is classed | 
as a goat and is a near relative of the | 

| European chamois. 

2. An amphibian. 

3. The sewellel is a small burrowing 
rodent of primitive type, found in the 
Pacific northwest. It is also known as 
mountain beaver, high-ground muskrat, 

| mountain boomer, etc. 
4. The bear, the raccoon, the chip- | 
munk, the skunk, the jumping mouse, 
the wood-chuck, the bat are commonly 
known as the seven sleepers. 
5. No. The young is taken hold of by | 
| the loose skin on belly and chest when it | 
then curls its legs around the parent’s 
| neck for additional support. 
| 6. The names refer to different species. 
| 7 No. The yaguarundi and the ocelot 
| occur along the Rio Grande. 
| 8. The phalarope. 
| 9. The Labrador duck. 
| 10. Yes. In the highlands of Bolivia 
| and adjoining portions of Argentina. 
11. Steller’s sea cow is now extinct. It 

was formerly found in Bering Sea and 
| was related to the manatee of Florida, 
| and attained a weight of 8,000 pounds. 
| It became extinct at the beginning of the 
| 19th century 
| 12. A larvalinsect popular for bass bait. 
| 13. The glacier bear and the blue bear 
| are the same animal. The Kermode bear 
| is sometimes known as the inland white 
| bear. 
| 14. The ruffed grouse develops a stiff 
| fringe along the edges of the toes, which 
| successfully supports it in deep snow.: 

. No. 
16. The frigate bird is said to obtain a 

| speed of 300 miles per hour. 
| I7. Yes. The cony and several species 
| of mice have been known to occur at 
| 15,000 feet. 
| 18. This is an old ‘‘saw” from the west- 
| ern country in regard to the cony or pika, 
which has no external tail. 
| 19. Pennsylvania. See the Conserva- 
| tion departments in OUTDOOR LIFE for 

November, 1928, and January, 1929. | 

20. Upstream. 























Book Reviews 


Memory Trails, by J. W. Wright. The Press in 
the Forest, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. $1.25 
postpaid. 

A little book of prose and verse written in the 
romantic spirit of the outdoors. It will be a 
delight to those for whom the open means poetic 
and mystical beauty. 


Jan, Son of Finn, by A. J. Dawson. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 312 pages, illustrated. 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Story of the wild adventures in the Canadian 

North of a dog that is half greyhound and half 

bloodhound. A thriller. 


Yellow Gold of Cripple Creek, by Harry J. 
Newton. Nelson Pub. Co., Denver. 128 
pages, illustrated. $1.25 postpaid. 

The old Cripple Creek days revived in anecdotes 
and romances of the mines, and the mining men 
behind them. Part historical and part descriptive, 
the book is entertaining. It would be better if 
it were not so sketchy and journalistic. 


Wild Life of New Mexico, Its Conservation and 
Management, by J. Stokley Ligon. Published 
by Dept. of Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 212 
pages, illustrated. $1.25 postpaid. 

A complete study of the game and fish situa- 
tion in New Mexico, complete, authoritative, in- 
valuable. No sportsman, and surely no sports- 
man who is also interested in conservation, should 
miss reading this outstanding work. The author, 
who was secured from the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey to make the scientific survey of which this 
book is the result, has been recently honored by 
receiving the Outdoor Life Conservation Gold 
Medal (Western) for 1927. This book is only 
one of the many signs of the energetic way in 
which New Mexico conservationists are meeting 
their problems. 


A History of Ski-ing, by Arnold Lunn. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 
482 pages, illustrated. $6.00 postpaid. 

A definitive history of the great winter sport, 
enlivened by narrative, and thoro in every 
detail. It is a monumental work, and is likely 
to take its place, in the history field, as the 
ski-er’s Bible. The illustrations are very fine. 
It is only intended for those already deeply in 
love with the sport. 


— 


Go A-Fishing, by J. Brunton Blaikie. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 224 pages, 
illustrated. $4.00 postpaid. 

Interesting English fishing, on the Tweed, the 


Don, the Dee, the Moidart, and many other 
famous streams. Also varied fishing in Scotland, 
Norway, and Sweden. Enlivened with inter- 


esting anecdotes told in a good style. 


Trub’s Diary, by John Taintor Foote. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 270 pages. $2.00 post- 
paid. 

The day-by-day adventures of one of author 

Amusing if you’ve never sampled 

Children will like it. 


Foote’s dogs. 
this stuff before. 


The Real Log Cabin, by Chilson D. Aldrich. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 278 pages, 
illustrated. $4.00 postpaid. 

There are a great many half-way treatises on 
log-cabin making, but not many as thoro and 
still as interesting as this one. Everything about 
it first-class. It is no jumble of half-baked 
misdirected directions, as so many books on sim- 
ilar subjects are. The illustrations are particu- 
larly pertinent and helpful. 


The Evolution of Trout and Trout Fishing in 
America, by Charles Zibeon Southard. x. F: 
Dutton & Co., New York. 254 pages, illus- 
trated. $10.00 postpaid. 

A guide-book by a recognized authority, with 
good hints for the preservation of trout, as well 
as scientific data on their habits and the methods 
of taking them. Its format is unusual and beau- 
tiful, but aside from this the book is not start- 
ling. 











SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. BEVAN 











Kindly read the enclosed clipping and name 
the snake. I think this story and others like 
it should be investigated and, unless proven, 
publicly retracted.—D. J. Burcaw, Ohio, 


The Clipping 


Broken Bow, Neb.—Nathaniel T. Waters, aged 
70, of Berwyn, Neb., is suffering today from ef- 
fects of poison spat in his face by a venomous 
spreading adder, a species of reptile unusual here. 

Waters saw the snake coiled in the doorway 
of a corn crib, blocking the exit. He knocked 
the reptile down with a shovel. It showed fight, 
however, and suddenly raised itself to a height 
of about four feet and emitted a spray of poison- 
ous fluid. Waters is weak and unable to walk, 
but will recover, physicians said. 

Answer.—I have before me four nwspaper clip- 
pings from papers published as far apart as Den- 
ver and New York, each telling the same story 
about the terrible venom spitting spreading adder 
at Broken Bow, Nebr. I can understand some 
people telling such a story but I am at a loss 
when it comes to forming an opinion of what 
some editors think of their readers’ intelligence 
when they print such stuff. The snake called a 
spreading adder in Nebraska is the harmless west- 
ern hog nose snake and a specimen 30 inches 
long would be a big one. What snakes, in the 
whole country, will, if they can, raise up 4 feet 
from the ground? The man who told the story 
saw a snake and got a terrible scare. If the 
story is not quite as true no doubt he thinks it 
ought to be and possibly believes it himself, tho 
I do not. Some day someone will show up with 
a broken ankle and tell us how an unusual species 
of rabbit ferociously attacked him and crippled 
him with a toe hold.—W. A. B. 


Treatment for Bites 


Have just found your column on Snake Lore 
in the Outdoor Life magazine. For some time I 
have been trying to learn the correct treatment 
for snake bite. If you can refer me to any book 
or magazine, that is available, which will give 
the correct treatment, I will be very much 
obliged. If any special materials are required I 
would also like to know where to obtain them.— 
T. C. Stephens, Iowa. 

Answer.—Tho there is a volume available upon 
the snake venoms, it will hardly be worth your 
while to buy a copy unless you are interested in 
the chemistry of venoms. The anti-venom serum 
for the treatment of snake bite should now be 
available at the Mulford laboratory. You will 
probably be able to get a supply if you address 
the Mulford Co. at Philadelphia. Doctor Jack- 
son’s animal experiments have demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that in the absence of the serum 
method of treatment, a deep incision with me- 
chanical method of suction is the most effective. 
The injection of oxidizing agents can and will 
help the case, if judiciously used, but it 1s hard 
to lay down hard and fast rules for the use of 
chemicals which destroy tissue as readily as the 
venom.—W. A. B. 


What is it? 


If you have a moment I’d be pleased to have 
your help in identifying a snake I met up with 
a few days ago. 

The snake in question was lying close to the 
path in which I was walking, seemingly coiled 
for action, but since my foot almost touched it 
and there was no movement on the part of the 
snake I stopped to investigate. The snake was 
about 2 feet in length, 1% inches in diameter 
largest part of the body, main portion of body 
a drab color with irregular marking of a dirty 
yellow. The head was about the size of that 
of the cottonmouth, and about 2 inches from 
the head there was a round expansion of its 
body, I would say measuring 4 inches in diame- 
ter. The snake lay perfectly still and showed 
no agitation while I examined it from a short 
distance. 

In order to see if it was vicious I procured a 
stick and touched it in several places. It made 
no attempt to Strike or to run away. I then 
tried rubbing it with the stick and it immediately 
turned belly up and lay perfectly still. I tried 
three or four times to right it but it would im- 
mediately turn bottom up and seemed perfectly 
happy in that position. 

The snake was where it could be seen by 
passers-by so I slipped the stick under it and 
flipped it about 10 feet from the path. It fell 


in disorder but immediately arranged itself belly 





During the time I played with it the en- 


up. 
larged disk back of the head became natural size, 


that is, size of the body. I never saw the cobra 
of India, but this snake was its counterpart in 
looks. I am sure it was not a venomous snake 
and of course I did not kill it.—J. L. Phillips, 
Texas, 

Answer.—The snake you have so well described 
is easily recognized as the western hog-nosed 
snake. The three species of this genus are the 
only snakes which frequently feign death. This 
is the snake which is often called spreading ad- 
der, puff-adder, blow-snake, and many similar 
names.—W. A. 





Seven Broadbill Swordfish 
in One Year 
(Continued from page 37) 

fierce strike at it, missed it, and turned 
completely over showing the white of his 
stomach. He came back again, welted the 
bait an awful blow, struck it twice more, 
then took it and started away. After a run 
of 500 feet he slowed down. I struck at 
him several times, then lowered the rod to 
Thad and went down. 

In the next few minutes we created 
enough bustle and stir for ten men—shouts, 
commands, ejaculations of joy—rushing to 
the cockpit, filling it for all its space, and 
getting in each other’s way. 


HE fish gave an amazing exhibition of 

speed. We raced over the ocean after 
him. He would turn, come back to the boat, 
and flash under it like a streak. Time and 
again he did it. Too often, in fact. It was 
possible for him to damage the propeller. 
I put the rod down in the water as far as 
I could. No other fish had ever driven me 
to do this so many times. Then he would 
rant around the boat, tail and dorsal fin 
out, as if he were working up energy for 
the long run that would follow. He con- 
tinued this till we were distracted. A 
westerly wind rose and the sea grew rough. 
After two hours he slowed down a little 
and started a dogged fight. Several boats 
passed us, one the Black Swan, which I 
had last seen when I was hooked on to a 
big tuna off the coast of Cape San Lucas, 
Lower California. 

At this stage of the fight the broadbill 
resorted to a new stunt. He would run 
straight away from the boat for 500 or 600 
feet, then come to the surface and stay 
there a while. Pulling him to us was im- 
possible so we had to run toward him to 
regain the line. He would keep his posi- 
tion, idling on the surface, making the best 
of his chance to rest, until we were within 
a hundred feet of him. Then he would 
shake his old tail, churn up the water, and 
start off again. He kept up these tactics for 
the next hour. Run and rest, run and rest. 
We ran, but did not get the rest. 

I was well worn at the end of three 
hours, but I was willing to keep on till I 
collapsed, if necessary. I had had many 
clear sights of this broadbill and knew 
what a beauty he was for size and shape, 
and I would not have yielded to him to 
spare myself no matter what it cost. The 
boys declared he was the grandest and 
greatest broadbill we had ever seen. I 
knew he was the largest I had ever met. 

More time dragged by—minutes of acute 
agony for me. I began to have misgivings. 
No matter how hard I fought, still I could 
lose this fish, He might throw the hook 
—he might break the line, revert to his 
early tactics and cut it on the propeller. 
I tried to turn from such thoughts. 

I had fought without rest for three and 
a half hours. I was nervous. My knees 
began to shake. My back and arms seemed 
clamped in steel which I was forced to lift 
with each movement. I kept on. Presently 
there was the slightest release. The broad- 
bill was having his hard time. Bit by bit 
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he slowed up. Each new effort to regain 
his freedom was weaker. He began to 
sink slowly, working his head down. Lower 
and lower he went. My heart went with 
him. If he was going to die at a great 
depth, how would I, in such state of ex- 
haustion, ever lift him to the surface? 

Slower and slower, deeper and deeper, he 
went. I exerted tremendous strain on the 
rod, almost heart-bursting. I stopped him. 
That was a moment of crisis. 


UT could I lift him? I went at it 

doggedly. I ordered the boys to run the 
boat a short distance off to give me slight 
leverage. Then I started the fish from the 
bottom. It was true. He was coming! 

I went at this, the most difficult task I 
had ever undertaken, with hope renewed. 

At first it was a foot at a time. Grad- 
ually the length of line recovered at each 
pump grew more. Then, after what seemed 
an interminable time, I felt the line come 
easier. The nearer I drew the fish to the 
surface, the less the resistance grew, and 
the last few minutes the excruciating agony 
I suffered seemed to be passing. 

Sid stood by with a gaff. Thad was ready 
with a rope to bind the fish to the boat. 
A few more pulls and I had him alongside. 
Sid reached over with the gaff. Thad 
slipped the rope over his tail. I seemed to 
be dreaming this. I almost collapsed. 

Joyous exclamations from Sid and Thad 
revived me somewhat. Weak and trembling 


‘as I was I ventured from my chair to look 


over the side of the boat and view my prize. 
I was bewildered with delight. I was not 
much help in loading the fish, but if staring 
were drawing power I would have taken 
all the credit for lifting it aboard. 

On our way back to Avalon we passed 
time guessing the weight of the fish. I 
settled on 550, Sid on 575, and Thad on 
600. 

It was dark when we reached Avalon. 
Whenever the Gladiator fails to arrive be- 
fore sunset, local people anticipate a break- 
down at sea or some unusual fishing ad- 
venture. A crowd of several thousand 
gathered at the pier to greet us. It took 
six men to carry the fish to the scales. 
We had difficulty in weighing him, for 
word buzzed thru the crowd that here was 
a record, and everyone was so intent on 
getting a glimpse of the fish that they gave 
us no elbow room. 

It had not occurred to me that I might 
have a record broadbill. At no time did I 
think my fish would outsize my brother’s 
catch of the previous year, which weighed 
582 pounds; yet whispers reached my ears 
to the contrary, and I admit I watched the 
weighing with conflicting emotions. When 
the man officiating bellowed forth—‘FIVE 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT 
POUNDS!” I felt the need of some place 
to sit down. 

My 1927 season started June 25 and 
closed on September 1, a total of 67 days. 
In all I ran 3,450 miles, making a daily 
average of 50 miles. I saw 79 broadbill 
swordfish, had 12 strikes and caught 7 
fish. 

The weights and time on these fish are 
as follows: 





Ko ee 5 hrs. 45 min. 
<.' | ae 2 hrs. 10 min. 
435 Ibs.. . 40 min. 
452 Ibs.. 50 min. 
281 Ibs.. . 30 min. 
7 Saree ae 2 hrs. 7 min. 
ae 4 hrs. 15 min. 


Average weight, 407 Ibs. 

I know of ten broadbills that were broken 
off during this season by Catalina anglers 
who were using 24-thread lines, and up 
until September 1, when I closed my sea- 
son, only one broadbill swordfish had been 
taken besides those I had brought in myself. 

The End 
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The Dramatic Climax in Field Trials 


T was a tired and more or less dejected 
group that sat around the huge cannon 
stove in the hotel lobby that evening. 

The field trial dogs had been running ail 
day, but for some reason birds were scarce 
and very little good work had been seen. 

“They may talk all they please about 

the great speed, the range and the style 
of a bird dog, but what counts with the 
galleries more than all else is a good point 
on game; a point where the dog shows 
style, intensity, 
things that a well-broken setter or pointer 
should possess.” This came from one 
known as “The Oracle.” 





In his day this pointer 
was one of the best gun dogs in the 
Carolinas 


“~Plumgodum.”’ 


“Sure,” replied a dissenter from the 
other side of the stove, “but what do all 
the points amount to if the dog has no 
class?” “That all depends upon what you 
call class,” retorted The Oracle. “Class 
means everything; and embodied in that 
phrase you get not only speed and range, 
but artistic performance on game. With- 
out that you have nothing. Speed and 
range properly applied are essential, Pil 
grant, but a stylish point well handled is 
the dramatic climax of every dog’s work 
whether it is in field trials or in gunning.” 

“Give us your idea of what constitutes 
the really high class dog,” requested an- 
other, one of the younger set who was 
out to learn. 

“I may not be able to put my thoughts 
in words, but I have some very definite 
notions about a bird dog,” replied The 
Oracle. “So much depends upon the view- 
point in judging the groundwork of dogs,” 
he continued ; and those around him, realiz- 
ing that he was in the mood for talking, 
allowed him to ramble on. 

“Take a dozen men, for instance; let 
them watch a stake carefully, do not give 
them an opportunity for exchanging ideas 
with one another, and the chances are that 
there will be as many different opinions 
about the dogs in competition as there are 
men looking at them. That is, if none of 
the dogs has an opportunity on game. If, 
on the other hand, these same dogs have 


good manners and all the: 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


had numerous chances to show how they 
act on point, then it is entirely different, 
provided, of course, this jury is composed 
of men who really know how to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the bad 
work and who are able to interpret bird 
dog performance in all its nuances. 

“While ground-work, which embraces 
speed, style, range and intelligence in hunt- 
ing the birdy places, is generally acknowl- 
edged as the prerequisite of a field trial 
dog, it is the animal’s ability to handle 
game that constitutes the dramatic climax 
and after all, it is this thrill of a good 
point by the dogs in competition that keeps 
the gallery interested. And getting down 
to actual hunting, how much good would 
a speedy, stylish, fast-ranging dog be to 
the shooter if he never made a point? Give 
the field trial patrons an abundance of 
work on game and you keep them inter- 
ested. 

“Ask any handler after a day’s work 
how his dog ran and he will say: ‘He 
ran a great heat, showed the judges every- 
thing in the way,of class but he didn't 
get on birds.’ Ask another, and he will 
tell you: ‘My dog did not go quite so 
well as I have seen him run, but he made 
a fine bevy find and handled it to per- 
fection. I am relying on this to get him 
back in the second series.’ After all, it is 
the bird work that thrills the audience 
and impresses the judges and this second 
handler knew that his bevy find stood a 
better chance of bringing home the bacon 
than the class race of his opponent’s dog, 
for certainly no class dog, no matter how 
‘big and how wide’ his race might be, 
should be placed over one that demon- 
strates that he is a bird dog, even if 
the latter’s heat was a trifle inferior in 





“Birds are in the thicket!’’ This dog 
by his intense attitude indicates his 
positiveness 


this matter of range and speed that many 
judges formerly were so prone to place such 
stress upon. In my opinion, no dog should 
ever be placed in an all-age stake that does 
not clearly prove his ability on game and 
judges are coming to that opinion also, 
if we are to take some of the recent trials 
as a criterion. 


“OF course I do not mean by this that 
an ordinary plug dog, pottering a 
few yards in front of his handler, is en- 
titled to be exalted because he accidentally 
encounters a bevy of birds directly on his 





This is the dramatic climax. 
The dog in front is Champion Dough- 


Style! 


the one backing is his litter 


boy, 
brother 


path and points it in a slipshod manner, 
but the experienced judge will use proper 
discrimination and he seldom goes far 
wrong, for any man who essays the difficult 
role of placing dogs in field trials should 
be able to distinguish between the plug 
and the high class, stylish searching dog. 

“There was a time when the straight- 
line runner, sans brains, sans nase and 
sans everything but heels, could get away 
with his sprinting tactics under some 
judges, but it was in those days when 
part of the field trial contingent was ‘class- 
crazy. Class at that period was inter- 
preted to mean mere running ability and 
the faculty of staying out and away from 
the handler as far as possible. The result 
was that many dags won laurels on their 
heels alone. As a natural consequence a 
race of straight-line runners made their 
appearance in field trials, for breeding to 
that type begot others of the same stamp. 

“Fortunately we have adopted saner 
methods; the public began to realize that 
it is not the mere sprinter, but the high 
class bird dog that we are looking for. 
We began to see this dramatic climax as 
the real thing to be governed by; in other 
words, we want dogs that will demon- 
strate the things that they were originally 
intended for, and that is the finding and 
pointing of birds in an intense, stylish 
and artistic manner. Give me that kind 














of a dog and I am satisfied to take a 
chance in any field trial with him, for 
I can rely upon his points to attract the 
judges and incidentally amuse the gal- 
leries, where the wide-going sprinter that 
does not point would soon be forgotten. 
“Of course what I just said applies par- 
ticularly to all-age dogs; that is dogs, 
which are supposed to be finished per- 
formers ranging in age from three years 
and older. The derby dogs, or those that 
come out for the first season, may be 
judged far more leniently. Naturally, we 
want to encourage the pointing instinct 
in our derby dogs also, and that as early 
as possible, but this should not be con- 
strued to mean that we wish to do so 
at the cost of curtailing speed and range. 
The idea in bringing out a derby is first 
of all to encourage the natural going 
qualities; for on the assumption that a 


| 





dog which has the ‘class’ can be brought | 


down to handling game as he acquires ex- 
perience we must not expect too much | 
of the under-two-year-olds, especially early | 
in the season. By the time the trials take 
place in December and January, however, 
the puppies are then nearly two years old, 


and any dog that had bird sense should | 


be showing it almost as well as a three- 
year old, even if his breaking is still partly 
unfinished. The idea is to bring a dog 
along by natural stages and he will de- 
velop all the instincts of his heritage 
sooner or later, but there must always be 
a certain amount of correlation between 
his speed and his bird-finding ability. No 


dog can become a good bird finder if he | 


is too fast for his nose, but rather the 
two must be co-ordinated and one attri- 
bute must not be over-developed at the 
expense of the other. 

“When all is said, the handler who will 


| intelligent. 


pay strict attention to making a bird dog | 


out of his pointer or setter prospect by 


Galion 


bringing his training on naturally, will de- | 
velop the dog’s individuality, not only in | 


his way of going, but in the way he 
points. That is, style—natural style—on 


point, for every dog has his own way of | 


doing things; but do not lose sight of 
the fact that the great combination dog, 


whether he is to be used for field trials | 
or gunning, is the one that can give his | 


owner or his audience a thrill when he | 
In | 


points. That is the dramatic climax 
all bird dog performances.” 


Among the Bird Dogs 


CTOBER, November and the greater 

part of the month of December were 
filled with amateur bird dog trials. Not 
a section of the country but had its field 
meeting—some of them had four or five 
within a radius of 100 miles. To discuss 
the winners of all these events would be 
impossible so we shall pass along with 
the observation that the amateur field 
trial has become an institution that is 
interesting bird dog lovers wherever they 
are found. The writer attended his quota 
of these trials prior to the opening of the 
major events, most of these being in the 
middle states, consequently he cannot speak 
at first hand of the dogs that competed 
in the East or elsewhere. Out in Missouri 
the St. Louis Pointer and Setter Club 
held forth among the late fall events. 
Here the All-Age Stake brought out a 
fair field of setters and pointers tho 
it cannot be said that any new stars that 
are likely to create havoc on the major 
circuit came forth. 

The Southern Ohio Club went back to 
Madison, Indiana, this season and held its 
trials over courses that some years ago 
became famous as the opening inning of 
more than one future great field trial dog. 
This year the Derby was rather smaller 
than usual, tho the three setters placed 
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A ie at last, is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 


Combines strength, rigidity, cleanness, neatness, durability and 
Easy te build. 

and bolt on top rail. 
2 sections two inch angle iron aluminum finish—punched for 


j= poottiog and boiting. 
special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh No. If gauge, 
| sold to you at dealer prices. 
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KENNEL RUNS 


Simply drive post sections in ground 


No fittings required. Post and top rail 
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Write today fer Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. 
a post card will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Company 
Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX10 McNEILL,MISS. 


White Collie Pups Jae 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
Low prices. 

Free Catalogue. 

COMRADE FARM KENNELS 

Ohio 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid, 


Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 


GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


















































HERMOSA KENNELS 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“*The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 


Denver, Colorado 














Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 

and general debility. You will Feoties the 
Gidievenece eitet & four denen. Druggists or mail, 50c, 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH. N. Y. 


CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Fully trained Western TREE DOGS 
that Tree and Stay 


J. L. Essex, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle Wash. 


THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 
By EDWIN L. PICKARD 


This valuable book of authentic information has chapters 
on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact everything 
pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Sporting Dog Trainer 
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| DIXIE KENNELS, FMS7, Herrick, Ill. 












Dogs beg for Ken-L-Ration, 

It is a balanced ration of meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil that keeps 
them alert and healthy. Its quality 


Ken-L-Ration comes in cans ready 


everywhere. 
Take home a can today or write us 
for a free sample. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 


KEN at RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
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Serge ant’s 


DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe,effective remedies for all 
Dog ofmente. Deslers ev. anton 
e for Free m : 
DOG F Fy eae 


00 
_Polk Miller Products Corp. 


2054 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. .- 


FOR SALE 


whelped July 1928. 
Dam a Stesal Eyed Peggy. 
Gordons’ are perfect retrievers in or out of water. 
Farm raised, physically perfect. Peggy was best Gordon 
in Boston Show and a perfectly trained field dog. Males 
35—Females 25, 4 Beagle puppies. ‘Trained parents. 
Whelped May 13, Just right to start to shoot over. 
$25 each, Boarding and training. 


E. N. ATHERTON 


Intervale, Maine 


Vara 











Five Female 

male, Gordon Set 
ter Puppies 
Sire—Inglehurst Dundas— 
Both registered. 


tbo 


Susy WIRE-HAIRED Pores 


BY wey THe GREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Play- 
Farm Raised Pup- 
pies. Very reasonable, 
—— to please, 
oe Sport at Stud, 


CASWELL KENNELS “Toledo. Ohio 
“QUICK LUNCH” 
A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined 
with wholesome cereals and 
thoroughly cooked. Send 
50c today for 3 1 Ib. cans 

postpaid. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
250 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


Fur Finders, Sold Cheap, Shipped on 
Trial. Literature Free. 
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were a fair average lot. The All-Age 
stake found the winner Frush’s Valiant 
Count, a setter owned by Theodore Hund- 
ley, of Huntington, W. Va. Behind him 
were the pointer bitch Kentucky Gale, 
owned by H. J. Gates of Louisville, sec- 
ond; and Paliacho Jr.’s Pal, a setter, 





The setter dog, Pal Henson, winner of 


first Wabash Valley All-Age Stake 
owned by F. H. Rike of Dayton, Ohio, 
third. 

From here the trail led over to Oakland 
City, Indiana. In the All-Age Stake the 
setter Majestic Gene, owned by Dr. J. D. 
3yrne, of DuQuoin, IIl., won first on his 
exceptionally good performances on game. 
Gene is a bird dog and by that is meant 
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that he has the style, the sense of location 
and the intensity that appeals to every 
lover of the high class bird dog. Pal 
Henson, a setter, owned by Harry Decker, 
of Winimac, Indiana, was the winner of 
first in the All-Age Stake of the Wabash 
Valley trials that took place near Sulli- 
van, Indiana, a week after the Oakland 
City trials. Second went to Moss’ 
Comanche Rex, a pointer owned by Walter 
Moss, of West Frankfort, Illinois; and 
third was divided between the pointer 
bitch, Sweetie May Hunter, owned by M. 
W. Lyday, of Clinton, Indiana, and Speed 
Queen’s Rowdy, a setter owned by J. W. 
Bates, of Chicago. 

It will be noted that the setters are 
still more than carrying away the lion’s 
share in the amateur events. The pro- 
fessional trials are now in full swing, how- 
ever, and it will be interesting to watch 
the results here. The two Champion- 
ships which take place in the South during 
late January and February will attract un- 
usual interest this year for the fields are 
large and the battle between the two 
breeds is likely to bring out the best set- 
ters and pointers of the country. This will 
be the case especially at Grand Junction, 
Tennessee, during the latter weeks of 
February, when a new stake known as the 
Grand National Championship will be run. 


An Inexpensive Kennel 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


NE of the least expensive and at the 

same time most practical kennels 

that answers the purpose as well, if 
not better, than many of the costly struc- 
tures, is one made out of a barrel. If 
properly constructed, it is absolutely rain 
and wind-proof and it can be so arranged 
that it is warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer and a retreat from flies. For a single 
dog, no better or simpler way of housing 
him can be devised. Where a number of 
dogs are kept it is equally practical, for 
a number of individual kennels may be 
constructed, thus each dog is to himself; 
and among other advantages this plan 
has is that there is little danger from in- 
fectious diseases, which is the bane of all 
dog owners where the animals are housed 
under one roof. The writer maintained 
a kennel of more than thirty dogs in this 
manner years ago and the results were 
eminently satisfactory. Shelley, who for 
years had charge of the kennels of the late 
Paul J. Rainey, became a great advocate 
of this plan after the kennels had been 
visited by a scourge of rabies, and ever 
afterward he housed the dogs in this man- 
ner. In his excellent book, “Twentieth 
Century Bird Dog 
Training,” he de- 
votes a chapter to 
the building and ar- 
rangement of the 
“barrel kennels,” and 
it is to him that I 
am indebted for the 
illustrations shown 
herewith. The plan 
for constructing such 
a kennel is briefly as 
follows: 

Secure a_ good 
waterproof barrel 
and a 5-foot strip of 
any of the many 
kinds of sheet roof- 
ing that are on the 
market. This roofing 
is to be used in con- 
structing an entrance 
or veranda to the 
kennel or sleeping 
quarters proper. 


Construct a frame or trough in which the 
barrel is to be, as shown in the first illus- 
tration. This should be made of two 20- 
inch pieces of 2x4 with some thinner strips 
nailed across the bottom and ends. This 
frame, or trough, is not only to hold the 
barrel rigid, but to keep it clear of the 
ground, thus preventing the bedding and 
interior from becoming damp or cold from 
too close contact with the earth. 

After placing the barrel on the frame, 
staple a wire on one side of the frame, 
draw it over the barrel and fasten down 
securely on’ the other side by running it 
thru another staple and giving it a sharp 
twist. This will keep the barrel in a se- 
cure position and at the same time the 
wire may easily be removed when neces- 
sary to clean and disinfect the interior of 
the kennel. One foot and 10 inches in 
front of the barrel entrance drive two 
stakes about 4 inches into the ground, 15 
or 16 inches apart, so that they stand 20 
inches high. 

To this upright frame tack ove end 
of the 5-foot roefing and the other end 
to the barrel. This will give you the 


completed kennel as shown below. 





The kennel completed 





ie IS always preferable that the kennel 
face south and if a bit of high ground 
is available in the shade of a tree, all 
For summer the roofing should 
inches 


the better. 


be about 2 from the ground, 





eee i ie Se is 


The kennel under process of construc- 
tion 


which provides free air circulation. A 
strip of bagging should be tacked on the 
inside of the front frame so that it will 
close the entrance nearly to the ground. 
This makes the place dark and cool, also 
tends to keep flies out. In winter. double 
bagging should be tacked to this frame, 
allowing it to drop entirely to the ground. 
The dog is enabled to pass in and out 
freely, but the curtain is always in place. 
The 2-inch space left for circulation in 
hot weather should be banked up. This 
may easily be done by tacking a thin strip 
on the inside and then filling in with 
dirt. In extremely cold weather a strip 
of canvas or bagging may also be tacked 
on the opening into the sleeping quarters— 
that is, the barrel proper—and by filling 
the interior with clean straw a dog will 
be comfortable and dry, no matter how 
severe the weather is outdoors. It is well 
not to nail the roofing tightly to the 
barrel, but rather by using small nails 
which may easily be taken out, the bar- 
rel can be moved and cleaned whenever 
desired. The interior should be white- 
washed four to six times a year to keep 
it from becoming vermin-infested, but it 
is better to use paint on the exterior, as 
this tends to make the barrel more water- 
proof and it will also prevent the seams 
from springing. 

The most desirahle barrels for this pur- 
pose are those that were used for linseed 
or engine oils, but any water-proof barrel 
will answer. If an oil barrel is procured, 
after the contents have been emptied a 
certain amount will cling to its interior. 
Our method of precedure was to put a 
small amount of straw into the barrel and 
set it afire; when the flames had well- 
started and the oil residue was burning 
nicely, the barrel 
was turned over on 
its open end and 
the flames smothered. 
The charred sides 
were then scraped 
and the barrel white- 
washed. Shelley’s sys- 
tem was to place 20 or 
30-foot wires running 
from the barrel out- 
ward, fastened to 
stakes that were 
driven into the 
ground level with 
the soil, and chain- 
ing the dogs to these 
wires. This enables 
the animal to take 
exercise and at the 
same time he does not 
come in contact with 
other members of the 
colony, for when a 
number of dogs 









thus housed, 
15 feet apart. 
way back and forth, but cannot reach his 


, the barrels are placed 
Thus the dog has his run- 


are 


neighbors on the right or left. When the 
kennel is placed in an individual yard for 
each dog, the wire and chain method is 
of course not necessary. Thus for a few 
dollars a practical kennel may be con- 
structed and the results are likely to be 
more satisfactory than in cases where 
thousands are expended on _ expensive 
housings. 
Queries 
Training and Training Fees 


Editor Dog Department:—I have made an 
arrangement to train dogs, especially land and 
water retrievers, for a man in this part of the 
country and I am at a loss to know what the 
usual fee is. Can you give me some informa- 
tion? I train Chesapeakes, spaniels and others 
of the land and water retrievers, especially.— 
J. Gy Fy eer: 


Answer.—The laborer should be worthy of his 
hire and on the other hand you should know 
what your time is worth. Training dogs, when 
properly done is a job that cannot be counted in 
actual hours, for there are so many little things 
that enter into it. For instance, every dog must 
be treated as an individual and no two can be 
handled precisely alike. Naturally, this takes 
time and study far beyond the actual working 
hours. The professional bird dog handlers re- 
ceive from $20 to $30 per month for each dog 
they have in charge.—A. F. H. 


Terriers 

Editor Dog Department:—I am looking for a 
good rat terrier. Some years ago at a show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, I saw what 
i believe was called a blue terrier. Since that 
time I have lost entire track of the breed and 
I am asking for information as to whether the 
name is correct and how good the breed is.— 
E. So Wy I. 2%. 

Answer:—It is just possible that you mean 
the Kerry blue terrier, a trappy little chap, 
sturdy and compact, game to the core and good 
on rats or any other vermin of the smaller kinds. 
Other good varieties are the Scotties, the fox, 
the Carins, the Irish, etc. All of these make 
good rat dogs.—A. F. H. 


Training Hounds 
Editor Dog Department:—I have been a con- 
stant reader of your magazine for the last six 
years, but so far I have not seen an article on 
the care and training of hounds. By this I mean 


how to overcome faults, such as gunshyness, too 
much mouthiness, etc. I should like some in- 
formation along these lines.—J. J. C., Kans. 


have been writ- 
which this de- 
we have an 


This 


Answer:—A number of books 
ten on the training the hound 
partment can furnish. However, 
article on the subject in preparation now. 
will appear in an early issue.—A. F. H. 


Wanted, a Fox Terrier 

Editor Dog Department:—I would like to pur- 
chase a fox terrier puppy and would appreciate 
a list of the breeders of this variety—M. G. B., 
Kans. 

Answer.—There are scores upon scores of 
breeders of fox terriers in this country. We are 
sending you a list of those in your locality.— 
A.: Be Bi, 


Wire-Haired | Pointing Griffons 
Editor Dog Department:—I wrote you some 
time ago for a list of breeders of pointing grif- 
fons, but as yet have not received same nor have 
I seen the answer in the Queries column.—B. M., 
Colo. 


Answer.—We cannot publish the names of 
breeders in this column, but if you will send 
us self-addressed stamped envelope and repeat 


your query, we shall be pleased to comply with 
your request.—A. F. H. 


Working Airedales 
Editor Dog Department:—I am looking for an 
airedale puppy descended from the utility or 
working strains such as are described in “The 
Airedale for Work and Show.” Can you give 
me the information?—A. A. A., Calif. 


Answer.—A_ small list of breeders of utility 
airedales has been sent you in the stamped en- 


velope that you inclosed with your query.— 
A..F. H 








HEALTH 


OF YOUR DOG 
Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V.S 











Note: Dr. Hermann, the famous veterinarian, 
will give free advice on the care and cure of dogs 
to the readers of Outdoor Life. When addressing 
your letters to him, care Outdoor Life, enclose a 
stamped self- addressed envelope for rej ply. 


Eczema of the Eyelids 

Question:—I have a_ registered American 
spaniel, sixteen months old, that I bought when 
he was nine months old. At that time and ever 
since he has had sore eyes. It seems to be in 
the eyelids more than in the eyes. They are 
inflamed all the time and matter most of the 
time. I have used several eye medicines and 
washes but they do not seem to cure them. A 
short time ago he got a spot on his face that 
I thought was caused by the discharge from his 
eyes. It resembled mange, at any rate the spot 
disappeared with mange treatment. I will ap- 
preciate any advice or medicine that you think 
will cure him.—A. R. M., Ia. 

Answer:—We believe your dog is afflicted with 
a moist granulating eczema of the eyelids. This 
condition is common in the spaniels and poodles 
and is aggravated by an improper diet contain- 
ing starches. Give % to 1 tablespoon milk of 
magnesia each morning and feed largely on raw 
foods. Lean beef or raw liver ground, and raw 
vegetable such as carrots and bran.—A. A. H. 


Food for Young Beagles 

Question:—My husband purchased a 2-year 
old beagle and also a puppy. What shall I feed 
them and how much? The puppy is just weaned 
and I have been feeding bread and milk. Would 
you suggest a book on the care of dogs?— 

c. %, Fu 

Answer:—Gradually change the puppy’s diet to 
solid food, after which both degs may have the 
same diet including your table scraps. 

Feed mainly on raw foods such as beef bones, 
liver, eggs for the protein portion. Raw ground 
carrots and canned tomatoes. Whole wheat 
bread crusts, dog biscuits and bran. A third 
each of proteins, vegetable and cereals is recom- 
mended. The Outdoor Like Book Shop offers 
many good books.—A. A. H. 


Result of Fever 
Question:—I have a 2-year old male police 
dog who until about three months ago seemed in 
good health, but from that time he seemed to 


fail in health, Tho showing no signs of severe 
illness, he is getting thin and has lost consider- 
able hair, which still continues. He vomits a | 
yellowish slime occasionally but is active and 
playful. As he does not care for raw foods 
he has been having cooked beef, lamb and vege- 
tables (no potatoes), rice and bones, chicken 


bones, also cereals and milk. He likes the milk 
best. I would like an opinion and advice as the 
proper diet and care for a dog of this kind.— 


Cc. .G) .&,: Ne ¥. 

Answer:—Your dog 
fever which induced abnormal 
and some gastritis, as evidenced by the bilious- 
ness and vomiting. Unless he was immune to 
distemper I suspect he went thru an attack of 
that and if so, will hereafter be immune. 

One or two teaspoonfuls of milk of magnesia 
early each morning and the addition of bran to 
stimulate normal intestinal activity with each 
meal, is recommended. Raw beef liver and eggs 
and a teaspoonful of Norwegian cod liver oil in 
each meal is recommended. It takes months for 
a dog to fully recuperate from a severe infection 
and high fever so be patient and feed generously. 
—A. A. H. 


evidently had a_ high 
shedding of hair 


Convulsions 

Question:—My 5-months old water spaniel 
puppy has spells or fits about two weeks apart. 
He usually yelps a time or two and then falls 
over on his side and kicks and jerks and froths 
at the mouth and seems to be in great agony 
for some time. His bowels usually move when 
he has one of these spells. Otherwise seems full 
of pep. We feed him bread, gravies, milk and 
a little cooked meat. I have given him two 
doses of worm remedy but he still has the 
spells. Can this be cured?—P. S. M., II. 


has fright disease con- 


Answer :—Your 


puppy 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! | 


LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy | 


The Safest and Surest For all Breeds 
$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Postpaid. | 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 
Booklet, ‘‘The Care of Dogs,” Free. | 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. | 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio | 


THE MAN EATERS OF TSAVO 


Lieut-Col. J. H. Patterson 


New, Bie and enlarged edition of this 
most popular book. 
























A thrilling story of 








Ss how the man-eating 
Ni THE lions which were ter- 
‘ MAN-EATERS rorizing an African 
o community were 
Ny finally trapped after 

many tragedies. It 

is without a doubt 


one of the most pop- 

















ular books among 
sportsmen that we 
. have ever had the 
A 4. PATTERSON . 
N. pleasure of offering 
for sale, 





$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


DENVER, COLO. 
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[Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 








Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 


a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
i small hook and 












Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
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vulsions which some investigators claim are due 
to infestation with hookworms. Others are just 
as sincere in the claim that an inflammation 
of the ceacum an organ similar to the human 
appendix produces the spasms. Possibly both are 
partly true. 

It is well to eliminate hookworms with a dose 
of tetrachlorethylene in the proportion of 1 mil 
for each 10 pounds of body weight, followed in 
Y, hour by a dose of Epsom salts. Repeat in 10 
days. 

Unless you have a canine specialist at hand 
do not let a novice attempt to remove the 
ceacum, as you may lose the dog. A tablet of 
Luminol %-grain size may be given when you 
anticipate a spell. If the condition becomes 
chronic it may be necessary to operate, tho that 
is not likely—A. A. H. 


Paralysis 

Question:—My 3-year old rabbit hound has 
been taken with what I think is paralysis, or in 
other words his rear hips are dead—he cannot 
stand or use his rear legs; they are not stiff; 
they are warm but he drags himself around the 
house with his front legs. He lays down about 
all the time, he does not seem to be in any pain 
but passes water every few minutes. The vet- 
erinarian thinks that someone must have hit 
him. He is kept on an electric pad and I rub 
him. He still eats well. Kindly advise any help 
you can.—E. D. M., N. Y 

Answer:—Such a paralysis as you describe 
would be due to a broken or badly dislocated 
spine following an automobile collision or from 
the absorption of toxins following distemper or 
from badly infected tonsils or teeth. 

Paralysis from distemper occurs more often in 
puppies, whereas lumbago from infected teeth 
comes in older dogs than yours. If he was found 
completely paralyzed a few moments after being 
apparently well and normal there is no doubt but 
that the spine was injured by a severe blow. 
Sometimes such cases recover with complete rest 
followed later by the use of a wheel chair cart 
arrangement to permit the dog to run about on 
his forelegs and carry the load of the rear legs 
suspended in a sling mounted on small wheels. 
The prospects of recovery are very slim, and if 
bed sores develop end his sufferings with chloro- 
form.—A. A. H. 


Intestinal Distemper 
Question:—I have a half bull, half terrier pup 


about nine weeks old, that has running off the 
bowels very bad and had lost his appetite. Would 
you please advise me what to do for him. His 


brother died with the same disease.—C. L., Minn. 

Answer:—You describe fairly accurately the 
intestinal variety of canine distemper and I pre- 
sume the dog also has tear-stained eyes and some 
evidence of a cold in his nostrils and lungs. 

Keep warm and feed sparingly on easily di- 
gested food, a little bit of scraped raw round 
steak mixed with crumbled toast. Give every 
three hours half of an Emperin Compound tablet 
with 5 grains of Bismuth Subnitrate and one 
Rhinitis tablet, half strength. The disease is 
fatal in about 75% of cases when not properly 
and promptly treated.—A. A. H. 


Secondary Infection After Distemper 

Question:—In July, 1927, I purchased a fox 
terrier pup three weeks old and when she was 
about 3 months old we had her spayed. Last 
winter she contracted distemper. We took her 
to different veterinarians and finally gave her 
up because she was so sick. A close neighbor 
who was very much attached to her asked me 
to give her to them, which I did. They took 
such splendid care of her that she soon recov- 
ered and grew fat. A little more than three 
weeks ago she began to act dumpy and soon 
began to go in circles and did not eat well and 
kept growing thinner. It seems to be brain 
trouble and some think she was hurt and others 
think it is the after effects of distemper. What 
chance is there of her getting well?—M. C. R., 
Ore. 

Answer :—Evidently some of the pus produc- 
ing secondary infection organisms associated 
with the usual case of distemper have finally 
penetrated to the brain by way of the Eustachian 
tubes and middle ear. 

The condition is described as a mastoid inflam- 
mation, and might be relieved by a delicate 
mastoid operation. You are fortunate in having 
two splendid veterinary surgeons in your city, 
Dr. Ruehle at the Blue Cross Hospital and Dr. 
Ruggles at the Portland Cat and Dog Hospital. 
Either of these men in cooperation with some 
surgeon of human medicine who has made a 
specialty of operating on the mastoid could prob- 
ably relieve the condition.—A. 
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Breeding Wildfowl 


By George Hebden Corsan, Sr. 


N EUROPE there are three kinds of 

crows that are very destructive to young 
birds as well as to the eggs of game birds. 
There are also the jackdaw, jays, magpies, 
kites, hawks, owls. There are the hedge- 
hog, stoat, polecat, fox with which to con- 
tend on all game farms and preserves. The 
chief gamebreeders and their assistants get 
after these enemies and they have to show 
results. Dead birds and dead animals, that 
prey on game birds, must be on hand as 
evidence to show their skill in “vermin” 
getting. Thus game breeding is a regular 
science over there. In this country we are 
far too haphazard, wanting game to breed 
itself so as to be sufficiently numerous for 
hunters, yet generally allowing their ene- 
mies to do and to breed as they will. 

Here in this country we have a number 
of arm chair naturalists who advise us that 
in putting up bird houses for the purple 
martin, bluebird, wren, and so on, we must 
not forget to build boxes for that dear 
little bird, the screech owl. Then there are 
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The brown or Manchurian-eared phea- 
sant is quite hardy, and some day will 
make an unusual game bird. At pre- 
sent he is too expensive 


other arm chair naturalists hoodwinking 
the State Conservation Departments into 
protecting skunks, mink, raccoons and all 
hawks but the Cooper’s and the sharp 
shinned. And they would include those if 
they could! However, as the Scotsman 
said, there is one consolation: “It is better 
to break a bad law than to keep it.” Which 
reminds me of the English head game 
keepers’ method of dealing with their em- 
ployers, who are more or less unreasonable 
in their requirements. The squire wants 
his meadows full of grouse, partridge and 
pheasants and so orders. He wants plenty 
of foxes so he can have the pleasure of 
following the hounds frequently and so 
orders. So George provides both but 
doesn’t let the squire know how it is 
done. He traps all the foxes about and 
corrals them in an out-of-the-way pen so 
that he always has them on hand. Previous 
to a hunt he secures one fox and runs him 
across the trail on a chain. One of his 
assistants releases the animal at an oppor- 
tune time and, of course, the huntsmen see 
the red streak, their blood warms, the sport 
is on, and every one is happy. The tricks 
that English gamekeepers, butlers and 


gardeners play on their masters would be 


an interesting book. Or, in any country, 
for that matter. 


HE time is not far distant when sports- 

men’s clubs, private shooting preserves 
will be quite the thing. Where there is 
one nowadays, there will be at least a hun- 
dred before long. Even workingmen, so- 
called, will group and buy shares in duck 
clubs. Of all game, ducks and rabbits 
respond to propagation with tremendous 
increase with the least trouble. Next are 
the gray partridge, bob white, and the 
English pheasant, followed by our wild 
turkey. I will say that well regulated hunt- 
ing clubs are far more interesting than a 
haphazard hunt in the near-by country. This 
is not condemning the leasing of farm land 
for hunting. That is indeed on the line 
of the hunt club. I have known many of 
the poorer farmers, who have far too much 
waste land, good for nothing else but game 
breeding, who protected the game and 
leased shooting rights, with both parties to 
the agreement exceedingly well pleased. 

City people can get lots of sport on large 
farming sections where the soil is poor, 
especially if the owners happen to be in- 
different cultivators and enjoy going after 
the predatory birds and animals. Yes, I 
know many farmers, or men who live on 
farms who are A-l vermin exterminators, 
men whose blood stirs with the sport but 
who have no spirit for tilling the soil. And 
in the past, such men’s families have suf- 
fered for want of money but, nowadays 
with the interest in hunting and _ the 
scarcity of game, there is another way of 
making some money out of the poor acres. 
This type of countryman is rarely if ever 
disturbed by city roughnecks shooting his 
place up without permission. These are 
usually great cowards and are careful not 
to trespass where it is dangerous ground, 
for such farmers appreciate the value of 
their game and guard it well. 

Now, where you have a marsh, bog, 
swale, slough or fen, or a marshy lake, or 
where you can secure one by buying it at a 
reasonable price, no matter whether it be 
large or small, consider what you can do 
with it, before you start draining it for 
agricultural purposes. Make paths or chan- 
nels where necessary. Put up a plain or 
simple club house of good lines. Build 
several cottages for game keepers and 
patrolmen. Plant duck foods, suited to the 
type of wet soil, whether black muck, clay 
mud, sand or marl. There are wild rice, 
wild celery, large bur reed, lotus, water 
cress, muskgrass, sago pond plant, wampee, 
floating brownleaf pond plant, naias or 
bushy pondweed, water lilies, and so on. 
On shore, in dampish places, the lovely 
marshmallow, the elderberry (common and 
red varieties), blue lobelia, cardinal flower, 
white and pink turtlehead, Oswego bee- 
balm, pink, common and showy lady slip- 
pers, showy orchid, and at the edge of the 
water, where it is shallow, the several 
flags, blue, yellow and sweet; then back 
on shore with the various ferns, red osier 
dogwood, and so on. 





The Conservation Department next month will be de- 
voted to the Pennsylvania Doe-killing Law 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as aseparate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding 
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Pheasants 
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PHEASANT EGGS | 


—LIVE BIRDS | 
RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS | 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- | 
ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and 
shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
restocking game preserves and dead birds for 















Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
| to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
| money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
| show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high’ prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. HOW TO START. 

table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All | 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3101 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 
live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 
MAKE MONEY Raising Squabs | | || Grousehaven Game Farms 





Pages pri ape lors,other 32 pages. 
You will oo omen is Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 





pany, 429 rk .. elrose Highlands, Massa- Highest market ever known. Box L, Lupton, Mich. 
chusetts. Established 23 years, Reference, any bank. Breeders shipped everywhere. Wm. Mattison, Me. s. W. Long, Game Keeper 
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a specialty. All other breeds. Send ——————- 
10c for 32p. catalog and price list. 5 Oo, O Oo Oo 
For Pleasure and Profit 
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Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field ALLSTON SQUAB co. | 
of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 48 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. | 
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15c. Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year. a ~ ss — — | 
IMPORTED ENGLISH PEDIGREED Chinchillas. The P 
Foreign $1.50. | kind with the rich, deep, pearly fur. We can fill February, March, April 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER your orders on does, bucks or juniors at a very reason- 
m enae ° able price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. DR. FRANK KENT, Im rter 
Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota Bent Oak Enterprise, Adrian, Michigan. ’ F 
= MUSKRATS ROCKY MOUNTAIN breeders. — Make 
PHEASANTS. EXTRA LARGE, vigvrous and color- your reservations now for spring delivery at $10 the SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ful Ringnecks. Ideal breeding stock. Order eggs pair. We guarantee sex and live delivery. Rocky LIVE MUSKRATS, DELIVERY Now. Black—$25.00 
now at discount for early delivery. Plain and beardetl | Mountain Fur Ranch Inc., Mineral Hot Springs, Colo. per pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. Brown—$15.00 
Japanese Silkie eggs. Everything strictly guaranteed. 100 PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA Rabbits, vaccinated | per pair. Extra males $5 each. Live delivery at lesti- 
Otto Beyer Game Farm, Portage, Wisconsin. } against sniffles. Rocky Mountain Muskrat Breeders | nation and sex guaranteed, Dept. B-42 W. A. Gibbs & 








PHEASANT EGGS AND Chix. Now booking.orders for | of super quality fur. Maurice E. Tripp, Delta, Colo. | Son, Chester, Pa. 
Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Reeves, Mongolians, Am- FOR SALE: RANCH raised minks, raccoons. Northern FINEST QUALITY EASTERN mink. Write for prices 











herst, Versicolor, Melanotus, Swinhoe and Manchurian. | Baccoon Farm, Fairfax, Minn. and terms for fall delivery 1929. Successful mink 
raising, illustrated book of practical information mailed 








FLYING SQUIRRELS—PETS supreme, rare, handsome | : 

novelty. $5 pair, express paid, live arrival guaran- | THE AMATEUR TRAINER RAISE BEAUTIFUL SILVER Marten Rabbits: Imi- 
teed. Ring-tail cats $20 each. Wildwoods Fur Farm, | tation silver fox. We furnish stock; buy all you raise. 
Woodvil'e, Texas. By ED. F. HABERLEIN Catalog free. Lamanta Bros. & Brand Farms, Dept. M, 
MUSKRATS FOR SALE—Sex and live delivery guar- | A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 





8437 Panola Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


anteed. Largest and best equipped ranch in Eastern | pxypERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE | ALASKA MINKS, SUPER quality Northern Minnesota 
Caneda. Big Creek Muskrat Farms, Ltd., Port Rowan, AND STANDS UNEQUALED. | minks. Blue foxes, Alaska silvers sest quality. 
Booking orders for fall delivery. Herculean Fur Farms, 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT. WHIP | Comtces, ‘Minnesota, 





‘ 4 into , | raising, : 
Lax Gene Form, _Eegeinee,_ lee. HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?—THEN YOU WANT for $1. Davis Fur Farms Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt 


Ontario, Canada. 
MAKE BIG PROFITS Chinchilla Rabbits. Guaranteed 
plan returns your investment. Real money makers. 








A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the | HARDY, NORTHERN BRED Wild Turkeys and Pheas- 


C. Mueller, 633 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, | art of training, handling and correcting faults of the ants. Strong vigorous breeders. Eggs for spring de- 
Colorado . 1-2 | bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- | livery. The Grimmer Game Farm, Delafield, Wisconsin. 
- | cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the —— — 








PARAMOUNT VICTORY STRAIN Chinchilla standard | i d handler. B followin the instructions MUSKRATS. GET OUR prices on_ large or small 
type and color breeding stock. Write wants. Park- plainly given, every shooter with common sense ean train quantitics of the best breeders. ree information. 

view Rabbitry, 1311 East 12th St., Pueblo, Colo. 1-3 | his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does not re- Reliance, Box 2345, Denver, Colo. 

SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—orders now booked. Bred | trieve, cr if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to point or | ONE OF LARGEST and best fenced muskrat farms in 














skunks, raccoons, minks. Instructive interesting cat- shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, ete., you will | Minnesota being offered for sale. Box 450, Outdoor 
alog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 12-3. find ample directions how to correct any such faults Life, Denver, Colo. 2-2 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, racoons, foxe® ferrets, | speedily and thoroly. Dogs of any age can be taught | GajNcHILLA—BLUE—SILVER Black Fox Rabbits 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opes- | to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehen- | Big type. Mink. Booklet. Stamp. Brogden Farms 
sible, popular form, devoid of long-spun theories, based | Rush Lake, Wis. 2-3 


, . Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 
suns aoa SITS Chinchillas. Flemish Giants on practical experience thruout. A large volume of . — - . . 
= -a~ Bookl 10 ML ik Rabbitry, | Pastime reading not intended or promised, but this book | PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeons, wild 
mF. si ‘“ scales 5 ye is guaranteed to contain the most practical information geese, ducks. Free circular. John Hass, ee * 

= y = = 7 on the subject at any price. Chapters on feeding, care | Iowa. 2- 
a "Melek. stock Suid: Bring 7 Big | of the dog, explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never | \{INK, SELECT BRED females. Get your orders in 
ae. Select stock. — ‘ 10-9 fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. early. Cold Spring Fur Farms, Homer. Minn 2-4 
FERRETS. WHITE OR brown. Prices right. Donald Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 | FERRETS. REAL RAT and rabbit hustlers CO. D., 
Day, New London, Ohio. 1-2 | OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Cele. $5. Ohmert, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 








Sas 

*Tarnedge Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion’’ 

The Oldest Ranch in the U, 
Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y. 














“Borestone_ 


OXES 


Raising 






silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships at 
national fox shows—no other breeder 
in the world has won more than one. 
Free booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox 
Co., 2485 Country Club Drive, Al- 


tadena, Calif. 


Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


Industries. 


BOOK 176 pages—beautifully printed and 


illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 

Send 25c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Mi polis, Mi + 






































FOX BREEDERS! presetgncecg oucopen 


‘or The French hee = P= 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3 oa 1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 


No. 1 Ful Strength for the adults : 
No. 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 


* « Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Price * Box of 500 Capsules $20. 


Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 


HUGE PROFITS FROM SILVER FOXES 













provided you raise from our prolific, rich-furred Stand- 
ards, Alaskans, Fromm or _ Borestone prize winners. 
Time settlement, aid to beginners. We help sell your 


increase also. Interesting and profitable side line. Also 
Chinchilla Rebbits. 
SILVER FOX FA Cumberland, Wis. 


REGISTERE S ma E AND SILVER FOXES—We stock 











your ranch or ranch your stock. Agents with our 
foxes have immediate income. Six bank references. 
Cleary Brothers, Fox Farms, Seattle, Washington, (1200 
acres). 10-5 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. More 

food means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. g 
years experience. Suggestions free. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 352 A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 2-12 
I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 

time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que. 11-6 





TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 


By FRED KOLLET 
The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


Denver, Colo. 











70 POLICE PUPPIES papers to register. Imported and 

domestic breeding by Nephew of Strongheart; females 
$12.50; males $20; white pups $40. Bred females $65. 
References furnished. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. on 
approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 


HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE — HUNDRED hunting 
hounds for sale; bluetick, redbone, black and tan, 
spotted, colors, good hunters, good in water. Will tree 
and stay treed. I give 12 days’ trial. Catalog, photo 
free. V. Langdon, Dressor, Lllinois. tf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
each bred at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. w—% 
THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English. Gor- 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels 
Atlantic, Iowa. tt 
TRAINED GENTLEMAN’S SHOOTING dogs in Eng- 
lish, Irish, Gordon Setters and Pointers. Also puppies 
and young dogs ready for the fiel@&. Descriptive sales 
list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 12-3 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS supplied. We have or can 
procure the finest puppy of any desired breed most 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hermosa —- 
t 





























Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 

tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 

Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 

IRISH TERRIERS, ELIGIBLE to registry. Best blood- 
types and colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba El- 

kins, Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 

AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. Registered puppies 
from trained hunters and retrievers. Rimrock Kennels, 


Box 87, Des Moines, Iowa. 10-5 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, highly bred, 
farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction. Willis A. 

















White, Geneva, New York 3-10 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Working strains with 
type and brains for sale and at stud. Montasula 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 9-6 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—WORLD’S leading strains, 
prices reasonable. Siemers Resort, Aitkin, Minne- 
sota. 11-6 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 10, Jackson Center, Ohio. 12-3 
POLICE PUPS FOR. sale. Blue ribbon winners. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. 





Tanana Kennels, Steam- 
11-6 


GREAT DANES, registerable. 
boat Springs, Colo. 








HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Kennels, 
A8, Herrick, Ill. 

TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle Hounds. Ed Leichtle, 
Cold Springs, Ky. 2- 


11-6 | 


FOR SALE, LAKE, a well known four year old coon 

hound, the kind that will really put his feet on the 
tree where the coon can be found, works right in cold 
icy water or hills, last season’s catch over $175.00. 
First $50.00 buys on 20 days’ prepaid trial, D. D. 
Scott, B-151, Calhoun, Ga. 





SPORTHUNTERS, TRY A fancy pair of Tennessee 
rabbit hounds. they are medium size, allday hunters, 
three years old, gun and field broken, good scouters, 
steady trailers and hole barkers, if you buy them on 
trial at $27.50 I pay express, L. B. Beadles, S533, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
COONHUNTERS, YOU TAKE no chance when you de- 
posit $50.00 with your agent for trial on King, a 
four year old coonhound that gets them in swamps 
or hills, runs no foolish trails, day or night. I pay 
express, Jean Vaughn, D140, Mayfield, Ky. 








FOR SALE, RICH, one of Tennessee’s best four year 

old coonhounds, wide hunter, open trailer, water work- 
er and true tree barker, the kind that trees them before 
they den, if you buy him, I pay express, shipped on trial 
at $47.50, L. B. Beadles, S681, Dyersburg, Tenn. 





FOR SALE, MALE and female rabbithounds, as nice 

as were ever shot over, medium size, love the gun 
and always ready to go, 2% years old, steady trailers 
and hole barkers, first $25.00 buys on 20 days prepaid 





trial, D. D. Seott, B122, Calhoun, Ga. 
FOR SALE, MY 2 year old nicely started full blooded 
coonhound, trees like a four year old, helped to run, 


tree and fight a large number of coons and o’possums 
last season, $20.00 buys him, C. O. D., D. D. Scott, 
D86, Calhoun, Ga. 





COONHUNTERS, I OFFER for sale my four year old 

still trailer, guaranteed to tree 90% up trees, his 
fast, quiet work gives @ coon no chance to den, if 
you buy Speaker, I pay express, L. B. Beadles, S734, 
Dyersburg, Tenn, 





FOR SALE: FINE litter of Springer Spaniels sired by 

“‘Joe of Westhall.’’ Either black and white or liver 
ana. white. Satisfaction guaranteed. Papers. Price 
$25. E. T. Hall, Sterling, Colo. 





FUR HUNTERS, I will now sell one of Arkansas’ choice 

coon and oppossum hounds at out of season price four 
years old. He will get the game. Trial. Bob Sutton. 
F-81. Little Rock, Arkansas. 





“ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS”, 

bloodlines. All ages, beautifully 
reasonable, Inquiries solicited. 
Box 1053, Douglas, Ariz. 


World’s best 
marked. Prices 
*Dunne’s Kennels,”’ 





AT STUD: BLACK and white Springer. Grandson of 

both Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Dual 
Champion Horsford Hetman. Fee $20. C. J. Cham- 
pion, Rosholt, S. 





FOR SALE, QUEEN, my four year old coon hound 

bitch, as good as lives, deposit $40.00 with your 
agent for trial, I pay express, Jean Vaughn, D136, 
May‘ield, Ky. 





SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs. 
C. M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo. 





BEST TRAINED RABBIT hound bargains. Trial. Partly 
trained dogs, $12.50 each. Also beagles $20 each. 
Satisfaction. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, III. 





Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Gréy stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 


the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- | 


ous exploration up the _ hitherto-unknown 
jungle rivers of Mexico. With many illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure.$7.50 
postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 


The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AND Greyhounds. Registered 
dogs and pups of each breed. Some trained on wolves. 
Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, Kansas. 2-4 
SPRINGERS AND COCKER Spaniels for show, pets 
and hunting companions. C. Dockstader, 2142 Jerauld 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. CHOICE trained matron in 
whelp. Also registered puppies. Shipped on approval. 
Lakeland Kennels, Olivia, Minn. 2- 
FOR SALE, REASONABLE, 
springer spaniel pups. 
man, White Pigeon, Mich. 











thoroughbred 
Robert Bake- 


or trade, 
Farm raised. 





COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, Fox, 
deer hounds. Trial. 
Decatur, Tl. 


Rabbit, Coyote and 
Satisfaction, Blanks Kennels, 





COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, rabbit hounds, 
blueticks, redbones; cheap, trial, 

rick, ITIL 

MANY FOXHOUND BARGAINS, 

a $18.50. Satisfaction. 


black, tans, 
Joe Sarver, Her- 





trial. Partly trained 
Blanks Kennels, Decatur, 





FOXHOUNDS. _BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained. 
bloodhounds. Yamecasca Farm, Sheridan, Oregon. 


Also 





WIRE FOX TERRIERS. High class youngsters reason- 
ably priced. Wm. H. Thornhill, Parker, Indiana. 


ENGLISH SETIER PUPS for sale cheap; 





papers 


























furnished. Fred McGough, Pine River, Minn. 
WANTED: PAIR DOGS, trained to cateh and kill 
coyotes. Leonard Kingman, Saratoga, Wyo. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, BEST breeding. Reasonable. 
G. Clarke, 4458 Jason, Denver, Colo. 
CHEASAPEAKES, NONE BETTER. _ winter 
prices. Earl Henry, Albert Lea, Min 2-2 
POINTERS, yo Saaa PRES cheap. Bill 
McGirk, Everett, Was 2-3 
Where To Go 
CHOICE CABIN SITES $5 down, $5 monthly, C'amp 
Kenjocketea on Mantrap Lake, Itasca Park region, 
Minnesota. Large and small game, excellent fishing. 
Guy E. Chinn, 1534 Searle. Des Moines, Iowa. 





FISHING AND OUTDOOR Companion. 

gagement. Fresh and salt water. 
Know where to go and when. 
510 E. Taylor, Bloomington, III 
NORWAY. ELK AND Grouse Gaastingn, 

Trout Fishings. 
the Arctic Ocean. 
Kleven, Moss, Norway. 


Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


The author spent many months in Africa for the purpose 
of photographing animals in their native haunts, and 
this k is a record of his adventures while capturing 
the photographs, together with most extraordinary 
illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except 
for food or to save human lives, and the photographs 
which the author secured are wonderful—his experiences 

most interesting. 311 pages, $9.25 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Open for en- 
Winter or summer. 
References. E. H. K. 





Salmon and 
Polar Bear Shooting Expedition on 
Agents wanted. Address Andr. 



















Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds, Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 others de- 
scribed in free illustrated book, 
Write, describe grounds, and receive 
free planting advice and book. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B 
Oshkosh, Wis. 















They always stop where they find 
xood feeding grounds, Plant food 
they like. 
Wild Rice—Wild Celery 
60 other varieties. Used with 
wide success. Descriptive litera- 
ture. 33 years’ experience. Help 
with planting problems free. Write 
TERRELL'S AQuUaTiC FARMS 360 ABlk., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
ATTENTION! DUCK HUNTERS! Free! Interesting 
booklet ‘Training, Hunting, Raising Live Decoys.’’ 
Decoy Ranch, Ohio, Illinois. 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A, Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
2-12 














Taxidermy 









Heads, animals, birds and fish moun- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc.,for sale. List. All supplies for tax 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc 
+ me | and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and 
sk oe 

mounting. Mi. Je HOFMAN N 


989Gates Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


GLASS EYES 


for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 
line of taxidermists’ and furriers’ supplies 
—shields, skulls, EVERYTHING. Bie- 
gest stock in the world. Finest quality, low- 
est prices. Write TODAY for big FREE 
Catalog No. 14 N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 
SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’S 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo Horns, and 
many bargains that will be attractive 
for the ‘DEN 
Oo. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, 
Lander, Wyo. 


FOR SALE: LARGE newly mounted moose heads, Alaska 

Caribou heads, Canadian winter killed elk heads; 
mountain sheep and mountain goat heads; buffalo and 
prong horn antelope heads; Rocky Mountain mule deer 
and Virginia white tail deer heads, Selected stock newly 
mounted by the Standard Museum Methods of taxidermy. 
Sets of horns mounted or unmounted. J leference over 
twenty years selling these goods through ‘this magazine 
and everyone satisfied. No lists, State what you are 
interested in. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, ba 7 
tario. 
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Arms | Ds Arms 
| 


< Gx, ee EW METHOD GUN SLUER, BOND 


Makes old guns like new Straight Line Loading Tool 
Easily applied with a brush. M d i Cc 
ode 


Lia If Ho ene ay er ry $100 
t h 7 

(Un DLUCt org WillSize Shells Straight and 

ea ullets True 


— New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-2 Bradford, Pa. 



















































MAKES OLD coNS 








Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading els, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop 
snd Tag Va: lets. = repairs, hn and special shell :. 


Let 
VANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, SS1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 











Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 








1912 WINCHESTER, TWO months old, like new; full 

choke, matted rib, large forearm, silver pad, ivory 
sights, straight stock; 14 inch. Selling price $65, cost 
$93. Inspection allowed on receipt of $5. Leonard 
Travis, La Salle, Illinois. 

















FISHING 
E. H. STEUCK TACKLE 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING Guns and Ammunition 
1127 17th Street Denver, Colorado NO CATALOGS 


Imported English Dry Flies 

















| SMITH & WESSON Target, .38 special, brand new 
“The American Rifleman’’ will be sent to you in re- | with Heiser holster, $28, .28 gauge double barrel 

sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the hammer, shotgun in best condition, $15. Lloyd F 

official publication of the National Rifle Association | Brown, c/o Manufacturers & Mechanics Bank, Kansas 

and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- City, Mo. 

sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such | #}OR SALE: WINCHESTER 32 special carbine, Ly- 

men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- man peep, 3 boxes shells, scabbard shot 20 times, $32 


GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 














ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- | 39-49 Colts S. A. like new, holster, $25 3s S& WwW 
seribers. You are under no obligation in asking for | hammerless, fine $17. L. S. Woolley, Pocatello, Idah 
your free copy. The American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Seaeeetteriien ——— — = : — 
Building, Washington, D. C. tf te = yy rifle, model .24 Remington auto- 
. 21LESCO; 3 s sO pming- 
RARE BINOCULAR, FIELD glass, telescope bargains. ton basvel 12 gauge full. choke “— a 30. inch. Give 
Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $9. description and price. Box 595. Vallejo, Calif. 
Busch, DuMaurier, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos Schutz, : eseeee —- 
ete. 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment, | OVERSTOCKED 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per $100; 


Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 12, Elmira, 762 Russian $3.75 per 100; 1903 Springfield, good $15; 
N. s . wigs . 40-82 Winchester, good $8.50; .32 Colt automatic, good 


8.75. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans 

WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt revolvers, | 2 2 emote a om Kone a 

Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder rifles. | FINE No. 2 ITHACA 12/32 auto ejectors, recoil pad 
B. C. Smiley, Angola, Indiana. 9-6 = ng - a Brand a Remington 14 slide 
tING —— Le Py on actio rifle, .4 cal. 4yman_ sights canvas case $30 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras, is Some » ai Jig “ 

$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 | Bulison_ Riegel, R. Cee, Wis. ___ 2 
Brceadway, Springfield, Ohio. 1-2 W oe TED: r.. _— = = Kaa Young Aire- 
= —— aia dale, registered, grizzly bac type. yive particulars 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1.00 up. irs atte ate s. Fre 

Any thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Park- li snl M21 tote sete 
hill, Rochester, Minnesota. a —— 
RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made Old Coins 

telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 — —— — - 

Jeorge St., Chicago, TIl, 2-6 andl sae ef ana AN ‘aaa to $500 Each paid for 
REMINGTON 35 PUMP: Woods Eiderdown sleeping | y¢ may be very valuable. nye _ on oe 

robe, both brand new $25 each. Toledo Sportsmen’s | ¢ash, Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value Book. 









































Supply, Toledo, Ohio. | 4x6. 25 years in business. Clarke Coin Company, Box 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed — Write for special | 15, LeRoy, N. Y 1-3 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 


A - chee » 99 - - . - 
kin, Minnesota. 6-12 and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10 





FOR SALE: EXPERT handled deer, moose, elk, moun- 

tain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, mule deer, white 
tail deer heads for mounting. All sizes, also all kinds 
of scalps to mount or remeunt the heads you now have, 
Sets of horns. Trade prices to all, Duty free. Safe 
delivery anywhere in the U. S. A. — 25 





years experience shipping all over U. 8S. Edwin 
Dixon, dealer in game heads, Unionville, Ontario, tf 
NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS — Fox Fur 


Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms — Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and _ tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25e. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Schumacher & 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. i-4 
POLAR BEAR RUG. Beautiful prime rug. Mounted 

with mouth open, Size, 8 ft. square. Killed near 
East Cape, Siberia. Is without a blemish and has all 
claws in perfect condition. Fur especially fine with no 
rubbed spots. Write J. A. Ricker, 1131 W. 8th St., 
Oe SS: rr eee 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 

natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidernist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN mounting game heads and fur 
rugs. Work guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 
L._Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
UNEXCELLED  TAXIDERMY—GAMEHEAD forms, 
open mouth skulls. Stamp illustrated circular, Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 2-3 
MOUNTED TROUT. BEAUTIFUL Plaaqchomatic Rain- 
bow, Eastern Brook, Cutthroat. Theo, Langguth, 
Fish Specialist, Boise, Idaho. 1-2 
YOUR COYOTE AND Fox skins tanned and made into 
chokers $7 each. Strange Taxidermy, Clarkston, 
Washington. 1-4 
TAXIDERMY WORK GUARANTEED, moderate prices. 

Price list on request. Loomis Taxidermy Shop, Hum- 
boldt, Towa. 

UNMOU NTED DEERHEADS FOR Sale, $5.00 and up. 
Slusser, Taxidermist, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

(6-12) 

TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write for 
catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 6-12 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers. Only $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. | 








































































Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c: half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 


Homesteads and Lands 
AVOCADO Bison ds 007s cs 


more. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees 
—commence bearing this year. Chance on 
ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, Illus 
Book FREE. Avocado Park Groves, 0. L., Miami, Florida 
CANADA TAX SALE. Seized and Sold for Taxes 

$45.00 buys 10 acres for summer home. $64.80 buy 
20 acres on main road, $100.80 buys 2% acres 80 
feet lake front. $189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river 
$279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting. $360.00 buys 
160 acres western farm. $585.00 buys 300 acres sport- 


FOR SALE: WINCHESTER model 95, solid frame, 
.30-06 like new, $35. Arthur Mews, 2528 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SELL BIG BORE 8 and 10 gauge shotguns, hand loaded 
shells, Firearms list 10e. Frayseths Hardware, 
Milan, Minn. 
USED FIELD GLASS $3 to $50. Have you one to 
exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. B, O-we-go, N. Y. 
tf 


NEW SUPER FOX 12-30-9 full choke ejector, 3 inch 
chambers, $60. Chas. Fenstemoke, Amboy, TIl. 


WANTED. 28 GAUGE must be A-1 condition, priced 
reasonable. Chas. Arford, Dalhart, Texas. 


GUNS, NEW AND USED. No catalogs. Please state 
kind wanted. Earl Russel, Monmouth, Tl. 1-2 


REVOLVER GRIPS, PEARL, stag, ivory. Free list 
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Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas. 1-2 | ing, minerals. These properties, with several hundred 
WANTED: MAXIM SILENCER for .250-3000 Savage | °thers, are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage 
rifle. Victor Cherney, Nashua, Mont | no further payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 


and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 


Picturesque America oe Muskoka, Highlands of oy A he 


new ; also farms in old Ontario, Prairie 
(Its Parks and Playgrounds) 


Provinces and British Columbia, Our 12th annual list 
| just issued in the form of a 20 page illustrated booklet 
By J. F. KANE describes these properties and gives full particulars 
This wonderful volume should occupy a prom- | It 2 — ro ia’ ss. oe te gy ey 
| to ves anada s 1inerals, orests anc arms 
prog agg on a -¥ eo —— | Don’t delay. These properties won’t last long at these 
can home, ubrary and schoo t is a book that prices. Send no money but send for booklet today s 
must be seen to. be appreciated, as no mere de- | you will have first choice. Tax Sale Service, Room 607 
scription can do it justice. The text is illustrated | 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada. 
with hundreds of beautiful halftones and a num- | AjR-FED MINNOW Buckets keep your bait lively 
ber of superb color plates, in addition to maps many days by replacing oxygen from air automatically 
giving the location and comparative area of na- supplied. uss on page ae Write fer, catalogue 
tional parks, national monuments, national forests Air-Fec g tamping Co., Quincy, Tl. Box C-2. 
and other reservations, and the prose descriptions | $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 
and poems have been contributed by some eighty farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
well-known writers in the field of outdoor litera- + ge H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas “a 
ture of the best type. In short, it effectually | *22% = 


i “ FOR SALE. LAND in the midst of Michigan’s game, 
clinches the Srguisem that we should See covers lakes and trout streams. Ideal for summer 






























4 4 ” 
America goss homes. P. 0, Box 104, Maple Rapids, Mich. 

521 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated SE “Olt > oERTY ickly f, : a 
9, 26 7 SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
Traveler’s Edition, $10.00 Postpaid where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
De Luxe Edition, $15.00 Postpaid Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 1-2 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO Profit in Canadian 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP fishing and “hunting lands. Descriptive list free 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. Robinson, 33 Burris, Hamilton, Canada. 1-3 
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Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 
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Miscellaneous 
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BLECK’S HUMANE ANIMAL TRAP 


This trap is prize awarded and patented in United States and Canada 














¥ 
w 


I 
trap is not injured—if worth more alive, save it. 
Si 


Si 
He 


faa tase ee 





ou will like this trap because it gets them coming and going, snow or sleet will not put it out of 
orking order and you can pull the slides with hook on a stick under lever gates, leaving no odor. 
t is build light and rigid for winter, land and water sets. 


ze for Weasel, Mink, Muskrats, Martin, etc., price ......$3.00 
ize for Skunk, Opossum, Cats, Fisher, etc., price.... 00 


erman Bleck, Inventor and Manufacturer, 41§ Eaton St., Hammond, Ind 














The fur of an animal caught in this 


Price of larger traps on 
request. 











FOX—WOLF—MINK, Ete., are easily trapped when 

once you know the secre. of destroying absolutely that 
tell-tale human odor. I believe my system best that is 
known to man. If you are really a trapper or farmer 
and trying to do what is right by your fellowman you 
are welcome to this secret. ‘‘City Trappers’’ and ‘‘Kid 
Glove’’ boys please don’t answer. If convenient enclose 
about fifty cents to help cover cost of printing, etc., 
and if you have time write me something about yourself 
and give me some of your favorite sets. Cecil Atkinson, 
446D Mandan, N. D. 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
two trigger traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. 
Send for free catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 
E-51, Chester, Pa. 
MAZE MINK METHOD. Greatest 
on earth. Absolutely takes any 
or Mink that comes in neighborhood. 
worth thousands. Cecil Atkinson, 446D Mandan, 


Fishing Tackle 








trapping 
Fox, Coyote, Wolf 

Method $500.00— 
N. D. 











system 


FLY TYING, ROD and 


LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Qualit 
Tackle 
Spend some pleasant 

making and repairing 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


and profitable time this winter 
your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 
3. Ts WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N. Y 
FOR SALE: ~ EASTERNBROOK trout eggs and fry. 
Eyed eggs $2.50 per 1000 January and February 
delivery. Lots 2500 and up. Fry $4 per 1000, 25,000 
and up, March, April and May delivery. 25% down 
with order balance at time of delivery. Smaller ship- 
ments write for them. Warren E. Wurts, Box 54 
Leadville, Colo. 
FISHERMEN: 
er’s Camouflaged 
ess does the trick! 
bait formula Free! 
Pasadena, Calif. 
BARGAINS IN RODS and Tackle: We save you 25 to 
50 percent. Also strictly hand made rods, and rod 
making materials. Stamp please. Hoag Fly & Tackle 
Co., 5310 Templeton St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Fletch- 
proc- 
fish- 

Lake 
tf 


‘em with 
Our special 
$1.00 Dandy 
1798 N. 


¥ OOL FISH and hold 
‘“‘Tug’’ Leaders. 
35¢e each, 3 for 


Fletcner-Fletcher, 











Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 


The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
tneir loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 

and 

JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 























ROAD a ee 
angwiths 


This atlas is just off the press, and a mt the 


latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state, If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Send in your order by return mail. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1928 Lang- 
with Atlas, 


Name 








UNITED [STATES & | 


LEARN FOX TRAPPING. I have @ system different 

from all others that gets the slyest. Works on bare 
ground or ten feet of smow. I guarantee fox or no pay. 
F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 1-2 





AMERICAN TRAPPER MAGAZINE, Devoted entirely 

to trapping. Published by an expert trapper. Sample 
copy. 10c. Norman Sharpe, Publisher, Plymouth, Cali- 
fornia. 





I MAKE FIVE to 
coon, mink, opossum, 
or money back. Tony Kelly, 


thirty dollars per night trapping 
Methods one dollar, satisfaction 
Grape, Ark. 








Pictures and Post Cards 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
50 cents each postpaid 








Grizzly bears, brown 
bears, black bears, polar 
bears and cubs. Bull 
moose, cow moose, baby 
moose. Caribou, _rein- 
deer, elk, deer, fawn, 


antelope, mountain sheep 





and goats, cougar and 
cubs. Musk-ox, buffalo, 
jagua. Wolf, coyote, ot- 
ter, marmot, porcupine, 
opossum, beaver, fox, hare. Alligator, turtle. 
Seals, walrus. Eagles, baby eagles, blue 
grouse, ptarmigan, Chinese pheasants, ducks, 
jays, owls, California quail, gulls, leaping 
salmon. Western scenery, big trees, moun- 


tains, glaciers, ice-caves. All genuine contact 
photographs. 5x7, 50 cents each; 8 x 10 En- 
largements, $1.00 each, postpaid. 

H. L. DILLAWAY, 2617 Boylston Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 














COWBOY AND INDIAN pictures from famous paint- 
ings by Charlie Russell. Sample and list, quarter. 
Beartooth Curio Store, Red Lodge, Montana. 1-2 








Books and Magazines 




















HIKER’S CANE CHAIR 


Jes! for bikers, campers, old 
= Closed leaks 


. 
and se serves as a tr-- 
ed, presents an ideal, comfortable 
seat for resti Price 8.50 
2. Folding ~s et Sg ight, ts coat 
or hip pocke' gi wei less 
3. SS Seat the handle, 
mace out - deg ye ST remov- 
ts sinki yp 
en’ 8 2 on so un 
pega boo, sinking plated material. 


Price $5. Hunting cane chair with 
permanent umbrella seat, me < out of leather or strong canvas. 


ANT LELLEP, Box 388, a? Sin FRANCISCO, CALF. 


CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 
How te Make a_ Firep 

















How to Use _ “Silk aoe 
Leather Workin 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 











A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 














spend Spring, Summer and Fall 
Not 22cicring butterflies, Insecte! I bu 

nundreds of kinds fer collections. Some wo 

$1 to 87 5 _ outdoor work with m: 

ins: . pictures, price-list. Send 10c (not 

) for m 4. Prospectus before 






butte: 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer In Insects 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, » Calltornts 





THE WORST ENEMY of man is an irritated, con- 

gested or enlarged Prostate Gland. Four out of five 
men over forty, have prostatic trouble and weakness of 
bladder. Various nervous and mental symptoms and 
many chronic affections are directly due to prostatic 
trouble. My new remedy, simple, harmless and conven- 
ient, insures speedy relief. $1 proves it. Dr. G. H. 
Bobertz, 47 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED at Home. Costs Less 5 
Immense profits 





Cents 


per square foot; you charge 75 cents. 
plating auto parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves. Refinish- 
ing metalware, ete. Outfits furnished. Details, se 


Write Sprink'e Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 

NASAL CATARRH SUFFERERS. Dr. Bokhof, a spe- 
cialist with twenty years experience, Medical Director 

of th. Lucerne Clinic, has perfected his method for home 

treatment. Write for free sample and booklet. Lucerne 

Clinie, No. 2 Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


SELL OR TRADE: Hundred fifty dollars LaSalle Exten- 
sion Course Higher accountancy or Evinrude Sportwin 











for well broken bird dog or what have you? Robert 
L. Fritz, Jr., Beaufort, North Carolina. 
MEN—INTERESTED OBTAINING information about 


work romantic, wealthy South America, write for free 





























. list. Good pay. South American Service Bureau, 14,600 

PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING Alma, Detroit, Mich. 
Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- STOP PAYING HIGH prices for razor blades. Use 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply Velvet Edge Brand, twenty for $1. Your style. Sample 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- | free. Mutual Sales Service, 15 Park Row, New York 

cessfully pan for gold, $1. 30th for $2. TRIANGLE City. 

SPECIALTY CO.._847-16th_St., Santa Monica, Calif. | FOREST RANGER JOBS pay $125-$200 mo. and home 
furnished; plenty hunting, fishing, trapping. For de- 
Archery tells, write Norton Inst. 1517 Temple Court, Denver, 
YEW BOWS—STAVES, materials. Quality plus, Free PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: Best results. 
catalog. Olympic Yew Archery Shop, Port Angeles, Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
Wash. 1-2 men, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
OSAGE ORANGE HUNTING Bows and staves. ‘‘Best THE PILL THAT will—new way restorative for men. 
in the world.’’ Free literature. E. F. Pope, Woodville, Absolutely amazing results. $1 proves it. Address 
Texas. Dr. Bobertz, 46 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. tf 
I a Cc ns i Saag wana OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write Amer- 
ndian ur10s ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 12-6 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; 50; SPRICE r > G . 2 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2 75; mg eh yt 4 ~- 4 b. Kg 7 rca 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- Eastern Gum Co., Monson, Me. ae 2-3 
logue, 25¢e, ‘‘Everything Indian.”” Den Curios. Pre- —— — ——— - - 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief roms MINERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, as 





TRAPPING, TANNING and TAXIDERMY 


A practical, pat inating and authentic guide for farmers, 
hunters and trappers. The author answers thousands of 
questions that hunters, trappers and farmers ask every 
day, in language which is easily understood. $1 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


FISHERMAN’S PIE 


Edited by W. A. Hunter 
$3.00 POSTPAID 
This is one of the most complete books on angling 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what a 
very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’: 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’; ‘‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’; ‘“‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; ‘‘Fly on 
the Water’’; “Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ ete., Aue chapter written by an 
authority on ee subjec 

OUTDOOR LiFe BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 




















Address 








68 C., Elgin, Texas. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
f cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11 
Baltimore, Md tf 
GENUINE HUDSON BAY Blankets and high grade 
outing equipment. Catalogue. Theo. Langguth, Boise, 
Idaho. 1-2 
$1000 EASILY MADE growing Ginseng. Golden Seal 
20 Roots, instructions $1. Vol Brashears, Combs, Ark. 
SECRETS FOR RUPTURED people, 4c postage. Jess 
Akers, 110 Albany, Breckenridge, Texas. 1-3 


QUIT TOBACCO EASILY, inexpensively, without drugs. 
Send address. Peter Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


Six Years With the Texas 
Rangers 
Will appeal to all Western people. 




















Capt. Gillett has 


| produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 


ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back is not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


































Cut shows inside 
of rifle barrel 
after using Peters 
Rustless. Note 
how clean it 
leaves the barrel. 


The secret of the Peters Priming Mix- 
ture formula is that it eliminates the salts 
which attract moisture and cause rust. For 
a long time the Peters laboratories have 
been at work to develop such u successful 
mixture, free from all harmful chemicals. 
At last we found it—tested and perfected 
it. The results are not an experiment. 
That stage has long since been passed. 
Peters Rustless positively will not rust, pit 
or corrode a barrel if used as specified. 


Outside a window at the Peters plant— 
where they have been alike exposed to 
all kinds and conditions of weather for 
more than a year—are two identical rifle 
barrels. Through one was shot several 
rounds of Peters Rustless. Through the 
other an equal amount of ordinary am- 
munition. The former barrel is still as 
bright and unblemished as when new; the 
other would scarcely permit the passage 
of a bullet—and certainly would rob any 
bullet of either speed or accuracy. Which 
only serves to prove the great need of 
care and cleaning if you would protect 
and preserve your firearms when using 
ammunition other than Peters Rustless. 
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st put your 
gun away ~ 


It wont even 
need cleani ng/ 


fu 


















HOUSANDS of rounds may be 
shot using Peters Rustless ammu- 
nition and you never need give a 
thought to your rifle, pistol or re- 
volver---the eal won’t even need 
cleaning, provided it has first been 
cleaned thoroughly and if you then 
use Peters Rustless exclusively there- 
after. These conditions are essential. 
The thing that governs the Rast/ess feature in 
Peters ammunition is the Priming Mixture—and 
the Peters formula, which has been developed 
exclusively in the Peters laboratories, has now 


been extended to include our entire line of 
metallics—yet at no increase in price. 





Not only is the entire Peters line of metallics 
with smokeless powder now built having the 
Rustless feature—but we have even added the 
Rustless Priming Mixture in .410 gauge loaded 
paper shells, primed with a battery cup primer. 

In asking your dealer for Peters Rustless am- 
munition, be sure that you get what you call for. 
Only with smokeless powder is Rustless positive 
—then you must have a clean barrel to start with 
and not mix your ammunition. 

Write us for any desired further information 
and name of the Peters’ dealer nearest you. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-43 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


Pet ERS 
AM. 


MUNITION 











Other New Features 
of the Lockwood 
“Silent Chief’ 


Lubrication of Crank Pin 
Bearings as well as main 
Bearings 

—Improved Carburetor 
Control and Steering 
Handle 

—Longer, more convenient 
control handle 

—Choke semi -independ- 
ent of throttle 

—Remote Bowden - wire 
control easily attached 

—Sturdy transparent 
Bakelite gasoline gauge 
on tank shows fuel level 
at a glance. 






































is no loss of power. 





The “‘Racing Chief.” The “Ace.” Holder 
. . ag weeedien of all Class A Official 
crowd the coveted Records. Weighs 
40 - mile mark. Only 50 Ibs. Develops 
Strictly, a racing about 7 H. P. The 
job. ideal Light Motor. 


All Have the Famous 
“Lockwood Pilot”’ 


—the “unseen hand that takes hold of 
the Motor when you let go” to light your 
pipe, arrange your tackle or rest your 
arm. Worth $50 of any man’s money. An 
exclusive Lockwood feature. 


Write for Free Catalog Folder 


97 S. JACKSON STREET, 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR CO. * *sxccson mich. 


—In 1922 came lighter weight 
—In 1925 came easier starting 
—In 1927 came increased safety—‘‘The 


Lockwood Pilot ”’ 


those who want one of the fastest detachable mo- 


tors that ever pushed a boat. It will give you 


and several friendsthethrillandenjoyment @ 
of a sporty, speedy runabout for much 
less than an inboard type of craft would 
cost. Details to be announced in April. 





¢ 









—In 1928 came vastly increased power and speed 
—and Now in 1929 comes ‘Silenced Exhaust”’ 
without any loss of power 


The Lockwood Chief for 1929 embodies a most remarkable 
new feature —‘‘Water-Sealed Exhaust.’’ Never before has a 
powerful Outboard Motor been so quiet in operation—and the 
astonishing fact about this new Lockwood improvement is—there 


If you want a Motor that won’t disturb the neighbors nor annoy your 
fellow fishermen—one that will immeasurably increase your own enjoy- 
ment of outboard motoring, choose the New Lockwood ‘“‘Silent Chief.”’ 


Four Great Motors 


For 1929 Lockwood offers you choice of the following: 


The “Silent Chief.”” Worthy successor of the Motor that holds 10 out of 13 of 
the Class B Official American records—now has the new exclusive Lockwood 
feature—‘‘Water-sealed Exhaust,’’ and other improvements. 


The“Flying Four.” A remarkable big new Motor for 


¢ 


¢ 
¢ 
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